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PREFACE 


The  Archives  of  Florence  are  full  of  pathetic  and  heroic 
stories  of  women  ! This  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
lovers  and  students  of  Florentine  history. 

Some  of  these  “ Stories  ” are  known  to  readers  of  romance, 
but  many  of  them  have  not  yet  engaged  the  pen  of  the  story- 
teller. With  a few  of  the  latter  I propose  to  interest  those 
who  may  pick  up  this  book. 

I made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago,  when  I was  compiling 
notes  to  serve  for  my  work  upon  the  men  of  the  Arti  or  Guilds — 
the  Makers  of  Florence — to  write  the  narratives  of  their  sweet- 
hearts and  wives.  Alas  ! space  and  cost  forbid  here  more 
than  a very  small  selection. 

The  seven  I have  chosen,  and  the  reasons  which  guided  me, 
are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Beatrice  de’  Portinari — the  type  of  the  New  Woman  in 
the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  the  emblem  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  human  love,  and  the  pattern  of  what  a 
young  wife  should  be. 

(2)  Lucrezia  de’  Tornabuoni — the  most  exalted  exponent  of 
the  over-ruling  power  of  woman  for  good,  the  virtual 
“ Queen  of  Florence,”  and  the  most  accomplished 
Woman  of  the  Renaissance. 

(3)  Simonetta  de’  Cattanei — the  perfect  model  of  woman’s 
physical  charms,  fascinating  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  Renaissance,  inspiring  the  most  romantic  of  poets 
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and  painters,  and  exhibiting  the  self-control  of  Platonic 
affection. 

(4)  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi — the  example  of  a duteous 
daughter,  the  sympathetic  wife  of  a man  of  fashion, 
and,  with  him,  the  highest  standard  of  the  civilisation 
and  refinement  of  the  Renaissance. 

(5)  Alessandra  de’  Machingi  — the  pathetic  figure  of  a 

shadowed  life,  the  affecting  personality  of  a high-toned 
patience,  and  the  brave  character  of  a true  heroine  of 
the  Renaissance. 

(6)  Lisa  de’  Gherardini — the  high-spirited  daughter  of 
Florence,  showing  the  influence  of  a happy  nature  and 
a pleasant  face.  Her  “ Smile  ” is  the  sunshine  of  the 
heyday  of  the  Renaissance. 

(7)  Bianca  de’  Cappelli — the  child  of  romance,  a sovereign’s 
plaything,  but  his  true  spouse  and  guide — her  love 
strong  as  death,  and  capable  of  any  sacrifice.  The 
most  brilliant  figure  in  the  sunset  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  my  “ Introduction  ” I deal  with  certain  matters  which 
could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  text  proper,  and  offer  some 
notes  with  respect  to  artistic  representation  of  the  gracious 
persons  of  my  “ Famous  Women  of  Florence.”  Belle  Do?me 
Florentine  del  Rinas cimento, 

EDGCUMBE  STALEY. 


London,  1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  tokens  of  the  Vita  Nuova  of 
Civilisation  — which  we  call,  perhaps  incorrectly,  “ The 
Renaissance  ” — was  undoubtedly  the  New  Woman. 

The  thousand-and-one  years  of  slumber  and  inactivity, 
which  cast  their  fateful  mantles  of  silence  over  the  Dark 
Ages,  were  ended.  The  flickering  lanterns  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  paled  as  the  roseate  dawn  of  the  thirteenth 
century  vividly  illuminated  the  human  horizon. 

Brains  and  hands,  hitherto  torpid  or  distorted,  felt  the  new 
impulse  of  human  energy ; and  Tuscany  became  the  produc- 
tive loom  of  industry,  the  fruitful  cradle  of  art,  and  the  living 
fount  of  literature.  Each,  in  delightful  emulation,  revealed 
“ Woman  ” in  the  first  Court  of  its  Realm. 

All  the  beautiful  things  with  which  gracious  Dame  Nature 
re-endowed  mankind  became  so  many  ravishing  toilettes  for 
her  most  fascinating  creation— Woman.  For  her — man’s 

helpmeet — the  Pisani  released  the  cramped  limbs  of  sculp- 
ture ; Giotto  and  Orcagna,  the  expressionless  features  of 
painting ; and  Dante  and  Latini,  the  classical  fetters  of  poetry. 

The  beauty  of  allegory  and  the  charm  of  romance  were 
cherished  by  them  all  and  by  their  brethren  and  their  sons ; 
and  the  blending  of  the  ideal  with  the  real  has  put  into  our 
fortunate  hands  the  crystal  mirror  of  truth,  wherein  are 
reflected  the  lives  of  men  and  women — their  successes  and 
their  failures. 

***** 

“ To  have  a good  mate,”  wrote  Alessandra  de’  Machingi 
di  Messer  Matteo  negli  Strozzi  to  her  son  Filippo,  “ comforts 
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and  ennobles  a man,  both  in  body  and  soul ; . . . a man, 
when  he  is  a man  indeed,  makes  a woman — a woman.” 

This  is  a truism,  but  one  which  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
Florentine  sweethearts  and  wives  illustrate  with  the  most 
fascinating  features  of  romance,  whilst  they  substantiate  the 
realities  of  experience. 

The  psychic  secret  of  mutual  attractiveness,  perhaps,  can 
never  be  fully  formulated,  nor  can  the  magic  magnet  of 
human  emotion  be  exactly  phrased.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
subversion  of  natural  affections, —whether  caused  by  stress  of 
circumstance  or  use  of  convention, — may  be  strictly  and 
correctly  diagnosed.  The  gamut  of  the  Passions  is  charged 
equally  with  harmonies  and  discords — this  is  human  life. 

Of  Beatrice,  Dante  vowed  that  he  “ would  write  what  had 
never  been  written  about  any  woman.”  He  raised  her  to  a 
pinnacle  of  fame  which  has  gained  for  her  almost  divine 
honours — and  yet  for  all  that  she  was  a mere  woman.  Hers 
was  the  white  rose  of  a virtuous  life— plucked,  alas ! all  too 
soon  before  perchance  its  fragrance  had  permeated  the 
generous  senses  of  her  husband — Simone. 

Dante  not  only  extolled  Beatrice,  he  also  painted  her 
portrait — not  indeed  in  fugitive  pigments,  but  in  imperish- 
able Canti.  He  “ painted  ” her  not  once  but  often,  and  her 
fair  skin  and  lustrous  hair,  with  the  whiteness  of  her  vesture, 
have  been  seized  upon  by  all  artist-lovers. 

No  painter  painted  Beatrice,  no  sculptor  chiselled  her,  from 
the  life.  Art  was  too  young,  too  tender,  and  too  shy,  in  her 
day,  for  portraiture.  Giotto,  indeed,  painted  Dante — the 
earliest  likeness  made  in  the  Renaissance,  but  no  one  has 
found  Beatrice  among  his  friends  in  the  Bargello  fresco. 

Beatrice  has  not  lacked  posthumous  limners  who  have 
made  fruitful  and  pleasant  use  of  their  imaginations.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  romantic  painter  that  he  was,  was  perhaps  the 
earliest  Florentine  to  picture  her — she  must  have  touched 
his  love  of  fantasy ! For  the  Signore  Lorenzo  di  Pierfancesco 
de’  Medici  he  illustrated  the  “Divina  Commedia  ” with  ninety- 
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six  drawings,  very  delicate,  tentative  and  mysterious — there 
we  see  something  of  his  “idea  ” of  Beatrice. 

Our  own  Bossetti  and  Holiday  have  painted  Beatrice — 
neither,  alas  ! very  happily.  The  latter’s  well-known  “ Meet- 
ing of  Dante  and  Beatrice  ” is,  so  far  as  the  mise  en  scene 
is  concerned,  a very  charming  composition.  We  see  old 
Florence  by  the  Arno  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  reproduced 
exactly;  but  Beatrice,  then  in  her  teens,  and  Dante  at 
maturity,  are  represented  as  a lusty  matron  of  thirty  and 
a man  of  middle  age  ! 

Canova’s  famous  bust  of  Beatrice  wras  one  of  a series  of 
ideal  women’s  heads  he  chiselled  in  1807.  Others  were 
Helen  (of  Troy),  Corinna,  Laura,  Leonora  (d’Este),  and 
Tuccia.  “ Beatrice  ” and  one  or  two  beside  are  in  the 
Canova  Museum  at  Possagno,  near  Bassano,  which  the 
sculptor  loved  so  much  and  where  he  died  amid  the  coloured 
dolomite  mountains — his  face  set  towards  the  westering  sun. 

Beatrice  still  awaits  her  painters  and  her  sculptors.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  few  artists  have  been  touched  by  the 
“most  inspiring  of  all  romances.”  Even  phlegmatic,  perhaps 
garrulous,  Thomas  Carlyle — a man  in  whose  nature  the  web 
of  love  was  only  thinly  woven — has  testified  as  follows : “ In 
all  the  range  of  human  affection  there  was  never  a passion  so 
pure  and  so  absorbing  as  that  of  Dante  and  Beatrice.” 

* * * * * 

The  noontide  of  the  Renaissance  dazzles  us  with  its  galaxy 
of  fair  and  famous  women — matchless  in  their  personal  charm 
of  mind  and  body,  and  unequalled  in  their  influence  over  men 
and  manners.  Florence  had  attained  the  unassailable  position 
of  the  first  of  modern  States  what  time  the  Medici  ruled  her 
destinies.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  once  said  of  her : “ She  is  far 
away  the  greatest  of  all  cities.  . . . She  feeds  and  clothes  us 
all.  Indeed,  she  appears  to  rule  the  whole  world  ! ” 

The  Palace  of  the  Medici,  in  the  Via  Larga,  shared  with 
the  Palazzo  della  Signoria  and  the  Tribunale  di  Mercatanzi 
the  prerogatives  of  dominion.  Whilst  nobles  and  merchants 
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foregathered  at  the  two  last,  11  Belle  Bonne  ” held  their  Court 
at  the  first;  and  Domina  Lucrezia  was  “Queen  of  the 
Eenaissance  ” as  well  as  “Queen  of  Florence”  ! 

Lucrezia  de’  Tornabuoni  di  Messer  Piero  de’  Medici,  the 
most  distinguished  woman  of  the  Eenaissance,  must  have  had 
painters  and  biographers  galore,  but,  strange  to  say,  of  the 
latter  the  world  of  letters  possesses  but  a monograph  or  two. 

There  is  also  no  generally  attributed  and  accepted  portrait 
of  the  “ Queen  of  Florence” ! That  she  was  painted  not  once 
but  often  goes  without  saying — and  by  all  the  leading  artists 
of  her  husband’s  and  her  son’s  Courts.  We  are  left,  however, 
to  look  for  likeness  incidentally,  and  first  of  all  we  must 
pass  in  review  Domenico  Ghirlandajo’s  suite  of  frescoes  in 
the  Choir  Chapel  at  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni,  the  Domina’s  brother,  between 
1485 — 1490  commissioned  the  artist  in  question  to  cover  the 
walls  of  his  family  chapel  with  frescoes,  introducing  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  defunct  and  living  members  of  that 
renowned  family.  The  tableaux  are  in  two  groups — “The  Life 
of  Christ”  and  “ The  Life  of  St.  Mary.”  Among  the  former 
are  portrayed  “The  Visitation  of  St.  Mary  to  St.  Elizabeth” 
and  “The  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.”  In  them  both 
St.  Elizabeth  is  represented  by  Domina  Lucrezia.  The 
rationality  of  this  attribution  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  Lorenzo,  her  son,  was  several  times  painted  as  St.  John — 
the  Patron  of  Florence. 

The  stately  young  figure  in  a splendid  costume,  in  both 
frescoes,  is,  of  course,  Messer  Giovanni’s  beauteous  daughter- 
in-law,  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi,  with  two  attendants.  In  the 
“Nativity,”  furthermore,  there  is  a weird  figure  on  the  right 
in  the  attitude  of  running,  and  very  like  Botticelli’s  “Chastity” 
in  his  “Combat”  at  the  National  Gallery.  Upon  her  head 
she  carries  a basket  of  fruit,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  has 
a flagon  of  wine — she  may  simply  be  allegorical  of  “ Abun- 
dance” ; but  she  has  the  graceful  slim  figure  of  “La  Simonetta” 
with  a profile  like  that  of  her  at  Chantilly. 
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Botticelli  certainly  painted  Lucrezia  de’  Medici,  but  the 
buxom  matron  at  Berlin  and  the  more  youthful  “ Lady  ” 
now  in  America — an  early  copy  of  whose  portrait  is  at  the 
National  Gallery — are  neither  of  them  the  mother  of  the 
Medici.  Where  Botticelli’s  portraits  of  Lucrezia  are  no  one 
knows — perhaps  destroyed  with  the  “Vanities”  by  the  fanatic 
partisans  of  Frate  Girolamo  Savonarola  ! 

When  we  examine  the  work  of  one  other  artist — more 
famous  as  a sculptor  than  a painter — Andrea  del  Verrocchio— 
the  master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  we  are  on  safer  grounds 
with  respect  to  a portrait  of  Domina  Lucrezia.  He  was 
employed  by  Cosimo  to  paint  family  portraits  and  general 
compositions,  sacred  and  profane,  at  Careggi  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery  in  Vienna  is  a “Lady  of 
Florence  ” — by  an  unknown  painter  they  say,  but  generally 
ascribed  to  Leonardo.  This  attribution  is  open  to  question, 
for  the  portrait  lacks  the  animation  and  the  smile  of  that 
inimitable  painter  of  laughing  faces.  It  is  a serious  face, 
thoughtful,  clever,  and  devotional,  and  in  every  way  charac- 
teristic of  the  wife  of  Piero  de’  Medici,  as  she  was  at  the 
time  Verrocchio  was  engaged  upon  Cosimo’s  commissions — 
somewhere  about  the  year  1458,  when  Lucrezia  was  thirty-four 
years  of  age. 

The  “ Lady’s  ” costume  and  her  style  of  hair-dressing  are 
prim  and  unassertive,  and  betoken  in  the  wearer  something  of 
the  severity  of  the  cloister.  She  wears,  too,  a black  stole — a 
distinct  mark  of  an  associate  of  a conventual  order,  such  as 
was  Domina  Lucrezia.  She  has  no  jewels  and  no  adventitious 
decorations,  and  her  demeanour  and  reticence  are  clearly  such 
as  were  the  marks  of  Lorenzo’s  beloved  mother.  The  portrait 
is  merely  a bust — some  iconoclast  has  evidently  cut  off  her 
hands,  possibly  holding  a bunch  of  primroses,  and,  with  them, 
the  name  of  the  “ Lady  ” and  the  signature  of  the  painter. 

The  background  is  a delicious  landscape — a peep  in  the 
park  at  Careggi — and  the  face  is  thrown  well  up  by  the  dark 
juniper  foliage.  Upon  the  reverse  of  the  panel  is  a garland 
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of  juniper  branches — the  Tornabuoni  emblem — encircling  a 
scroll,  with  the  legend,  “ Virtutem  forma  decorat  ” — a singularly 
appropriate  motto  for  amiable,  virtuous,  and  accomplished 
Domina  Lucrezia. 

To  add  greatly  to  the  correctness  of  this  attribution  there 
is,  in  the  National  Museum  in  Florence,  a portrait-bust  in 
marble,  by  Verrocchio,  with  features,  hair,  and  modesty  of 
attire  exactly  similar  to  the  Lichtenstein  portrait!  She 
holds  a bunch  of  primroses  to  her  breast — the  humble, 
sweet  flower  of  spring — a floral  badge  than  which  none  could 
be  chosen  more  suitable  for  the  Domina  Lucrezia.  The  hands, 
with  perfect  filbert  nails,  are  just  those  one  would  expect  to 
find  painted  in  the  Lichtenstein  portrait.  No  ornament  mars 
the  simplicity  of  the  pose. 

There  need  be,  then,  I think,  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio  this  striking  portrait  of  Domina  Lucrezia 
— especially  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  marble  bust  came 
actually  out  of  the  Medici  Collection  in  the  Palace  in  Via  Larga. 

When  we  pass  in  review  the  work  of  medallists  of  the  cinque- 
cento  for  examples  of  Domina  Lucrezia’ s portrait  we  are  upon 
perfectly  safe  ground.  In  the  National  Museum  at  Florence 
is  a medal,  with  the  Domina’s  effigy,  surrounded  by  a scroll 
bearing  the  legend,  “ Lucr etia  Tornabuoni  Petri  Medicis  UxorT 
The  profile-face  is  that  of  a middle-aged  woman — very  much 
like  Verrocchio’s  presentment  of  her.  A veil  covers  the  back 
of  her  head,  her  dress  is  worn  high,  and  upon  her  breast  she 
wears  her  favourite  primroses — as  in  Verrocchio’s  bust  and 
portrait — but  no  other  ornaments. 

Upon  the  reverse  is  a laurel  wreath  encircling  the  Domina’s 
well-known  motto,  “Dulce  Decus 

Again,  in  the  suite  of  medals  of  her  family  made  for 
Messer  Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni,  is  one  with  his  sister’s 
likeness — that  of  a matron  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She 
wears  her  widow’s  veil,  without  ornament;  her  face,  in  profile, 
is  gentle  and  mother-like  and  marked  by  a devotional  spirit. 
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“ The  Star  of  Genoa  ” — Simonetta  de’  Cattanei — illumines 
my  third  chapter.  Her  affinity  to  Domina  Lucrezia  was  as 
near  and  as  tender  as  that  of  any  of  her  daughters — nay, 
perhaps  more  so — for  she  was  the  guiding  “ star  ” of  her 
dearest  child,  Giuliano : without  La  Simonetta  his  horoscope 
could  not  be  drawn. 

Two  women  less  alike  each  other  than  Lucrezia  and 
Simonetta,  so  far  as  physical  charms  and  gaiety  of  manner 
go,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  bold  blood-red  Cattaneo 
carnation  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  pale  and 
modest  Tornabuoni  primrose ! 

The  romantic  harmony  of  brains  and  beauty  brought  two 
“ Souls  ” together  both  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  the 
Platonic  Areopagus:  Lucrezia — “ Etrusca  Leda” — shared 
her  honours  with  Simonetta — “ Venere  de’  Medici  ” ! Whilst 
of  the  “Queen”  we  possess  so  very  few  pictorial  representa- 
tions, of  the  “ Star  ” our  galleries  are  full,  to  our  endless 
delight,  and  due  reference  is  made  in  the  text  proper  of 
this  book. 

Without  “La  Simonetta”  the  idealist  Sandro  Botticelli 
would  be  merely  a painter  of  conventions,  and  of  little  moment 
in  the  world  of  art.  We  know  him  as  the  most  eclectic  impres- 
sionist of  the  Renaissance,  and  as  one  of  the  “Divine  Forty.” 
Still  it  was  not  Botticelli,  but  another,  who  was  called  upon 
by  Messer  Marco  de’  Yespucci  to  paint  his  wife  under  the  guise 
of  religion — a good  and  pious  woman  protected  by  the  Mother 
of  Mercy,  Holy  Mary.  It  was  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  who 
painted  the  fresco  at  the  Church  of  Ognissanti,  with  the 
Vespucci  men  on  the  left  of  the  Madonna  and  their  women 
on  the  right. 

***** 

With  respect  to  portraits  of  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi,  wife  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  were 
originally  three  frescoes  painted  by  Botticelli,  at  the  Villa  of 
Messer  Giovanni  at  Chiasso-Macerelli. 

Dr.  Lemmi,  whose  name  the  Villa  now  bears,  bought  it  in 
f.w.  h 
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1875,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  renovate  and  redecorate  it. 
Accidentally  one  day  lie  scraped  off  a piece  of  plaster  from  a 
wall  in  the  salon,  and  discovered  traces  of  colour  and  design. 
With  the  greatest  care  he  removed  many  coats  of  whitewash, 
which  had  covered  and  preserved  the  frescoes  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  ultimately  Botticelli’s  work  was  laid  bare. 

Unhappily  one  fresco  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  damp  and 
decay,  but  the  other  two  were  cleaned,  cracks  repaired,  and 
the  entire  pictures  then  removed  from  the  crumbling  walls. 
They  have,  after  many  vicissitudes,  found  a safe,  if  unnatural, 
resting-place  in  the  Louvre.  At  the  National  Gallery  are  very 
excellent  copies,  in  little,  of  these  frescoes. 

The  strikingly  beautiful  portrait  of  Giovanna  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo  was  painted  for  Messer  Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni, 
and  placed  by  him  in  another  of  his  residences,  the  Villa  or 
Casino  de’  Pandolfini,  in  the  Via  San  Gallo.  It  has  passed 
through  many  hands  since  the  good  patron’s  time,  and  lately 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Rodolphe  Kann,  of  Paris. 

At  the  famous  Kann  sale  in  1908  the  “ Giovanna  ” was  not 
included  in  the  terms  of  purchase  ; she  had,  somehow,  become 
the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Leopold  Goldschmidt,  of  Paris, 
and  she  has  again  changed  owners,  having  been  acquired  by 
the  millionaire-connoisseur,  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan. 

* * * * * 

Of  Madonna  Alessandra  de’  Machingi,  widow  of  Messer 
Matteo  negli  Strozzi,  there  are  absolutely  no  portraits  extant. 
This  may  indeed  be  a pathetic  note,  alas ! for  she  was  far  too 
poor,  after  her  husband’s  premature  death,  to  be  able  to 
afford  luxuries.  Possibly,  too,  portraits  of  them  both,  which 
had  been  painted  presumably  in  their  all  too  brief  halcyon 
days  of  early  married  life,  were  sold  to  increase  the 
impoverished  revenue.  But  these  treasures  have  disappeared. 

When  Fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  the  devoted  mother 
and  her  sons,  she  was  old  and  ailing,  and  no  one  seems  to 
have  cared  to  possess  her  likeness. 

Perhaps  her  features  and  something  of  her  expression  may 
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be  preserved  in  the  marble  bust  of  her  son  Filippo,  now  at 
the  Louvre.  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a plaster 
cast,  taken  from  an  original  painted  terra-cotta  bust,  which 
was  acquired  in  1877  from  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  for  the  Boyal 
Museum  in  Berlin.  This  terra-cotta  bust  was  in  all  pro- 
bability an  artist’s  study  for  the  work  in  marble — the  sculptor 
was  the  famous  Benedetto  da  Maiano. 

In  the  Museo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  in  Florence,  is  a 
remarkable  bust  in  painted  terra-cotta  simply  named  “ Una 
Santa.”  The  modelling,  the  colour,  and  the  glaze  are  quite  a la 
Della  Bobbia  of  the  best  period — Luca-Andrea.  The  nobility  of 
bearing,  the  pensiveness  of  expression,  and  the  dressing  of  the 
hair  are  all  characteristic  of  Madonna  Alessandra ; besides,  it 
has  a strong  look  of  Messer  Filippo — “II  primo  Gentiluomo 
del  Secolo.”  Who  can  say  but  that  the  gracious  personality 
and  heroically-borne  sorrows  of  the  Madonna  Madre  attracted 
and  inspired  many  of  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  day  ? 
Perhaps  “ Una  Santa  ” is  one  sympathetic  result ! 

* * * * 

In  Chapter  VI.  “Mona  Lisa  ” — Madonna  Lisa  de’  Gherardini, 
the  wife  of  Messer  Francesco  del  Giocondo — is  specially  intro- 
duced as  the  bewitching  model  of  that  remarkable  genius, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  consequently  little  need  be  said  about 
her  here. 

% The  influence  of  Andrea  del  Verrocchio  in  the  art  of  his 
distinguished  pupil  is  quaintly  manifest  in  the  portrait  of 
Mona  Lisa  at  the  Louvre — the  master  “ fixed  ” the  features,  the 
pupil  evolved  their  expression.  Leonardo  was  no  mere  “ face 
painter  ” ; his  was  the  individuality  of  the  personal  point  of  view. 

Doubtless  the  fascination  of  the  enigmatical  expression  of 
Andrea’s  chef  d’ oeuvre — the  typical  Florentine  apprentice-boy 
of  the  town  in  contradistinction  to  Donatello’s  characteristic 
shepherd-boy  of  the  contado — the  “ David  ’’—held  Leonardo 
in  thrall  until  the  spell  was  broken  by  the  subtle  smile  of 
Mona  Lisa. 

We  must  remember  that  the  spirit  of  portraiture  accorded 
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well  with  the  genius  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  ever 
insisting  upon  unique  personality  and  ever  craving  for 
individual  fame.  The  life-stories  of  the  four  Belle  Bonne 
— Simonetta,  Giovanna,  Alessandra,  and  Lisa  — who  so 
graciously  hold  up  the  canopy  of  State  over  “ Queen  ” 
Lucrezia,  in  the  Noontide  of  the  Renaissance,  are  convincingly 
illustrative  of  every  phase  of  woman’s  self  and  woman’s  sphere 
- — alike  in  the  charming  pleasantries  of  human  life  and  in  its 
more  serious  aspects. 

These  narratives  are  word-pictures  also  wherein  we  may 
hehold  the  personalities  and  the  fascinations  of  our  typical 
144  gentildonne  di  Firenze  ” : such  “ portraits  ” are  precious 
where  chisel  and  brush  have  failed  or  faded. 

* * * * # 

Of  Bianca  Cappello — “ Daughter  of  Venice  ” and  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany — it  is  impossible  to  write  without  offering 
a strong  vindication  of  her  fair  fame.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  very  many  heroes  and  heroines  to  be  belittled  and  aspersed 
posthumously  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  historians — our 
own  devout  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  for  example. 

In  the  case  of  Bianca  Cappello,  the  few — and  they  are  com- 
paratively very  few — who  have  taken  in  hand  the  story  of  her 
life  have  almost  all  of  them  stigmatised  her  as  a courtesan. 
Perhaps  Thomas  Trollope,  in  his  “ Decade  of  Italian  Women,” 
has  transgressed  the  bounds  of  truth  and  decency  more 
glaringly  than  any  of  them.  I make  the  strongest  protest 
possible  against  his  falsehoods  ! 

The  simple  truth  about  Bianca  Cappello  is  that  when  a 
mere  child  she  was  deceived  by  a self-seeking  young  fellow 
who,  directly  he  learned  that  his  wife’s  dowry  had  been 
confiscated— through  his  own  fault,  be  it  said — abandoned  her 
to  her  own  devices.  She  became  the  a Cosa  di  Francesco  ” as 
part  of  a commercial  contract  by  which  Piero  Buonaventuri 
had  his  price  and  his  consolation.  The  loves  of  Francesco 
and  Bianca  were  as  uniquely  true  and  lasting  as  any  in  the 
whole  realm  of  romance. 
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Bianca  loved  Francesco  and  no  other  man,  and  her  devotion 
he  returned  quite  as  faithfully.  The  power  she  exercised 
over  him  was  wholly  for  his  good  and  for  the  welfare  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  she  lives  in  unbiassed  history  as  the 
inspirer  of  most  of  the  noble  works  which  marked  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  the  “ Grand  ” Medici. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Bianca 
extant  — Titian,  Bronzino,  Alessandro  Ailori  and  others 
painted  her  from  life.  Perhaps  the  three — two  in  the  Uffizi 
and  one  in  the  Pitti — painted  by  Angelo  Bronzino  are  the 
most  interesting  as  representing  her  at  different  periods. 

The  earliest  portrait  by  Bronzino  (the  one  reproduced  in  this 
work)  shows  a slim  figure,  a beautiful  face  and  a charming 
expression ; later  on  the  Grand  Duchess  became  stout  and 
lost  some  of  her  good  looks.  The  latest  portrait  of  her,  also 
by  Bronzino,  is  that  which  he  painted  in  fresco  upon  the  wall 
of  the  sanctum  of  Prior  Quintillo  Renieri — an  old  friend  of 
hers — within  the  monastery  at  Borgo  San  Lorenzo. 

The  Grand  Duke  Francesco  and  the  Grand  Duchess  had 
ridden  over  from  Pratolino  to  pay  the  good  monk  a friendly 
visit.  Very  affably  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
whilst  the  banquet  was  in  preparation  Prior  Renieri  persuaded 
Bianca  to  allow  Bronzino — who  was  painting  within  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Olio  hard  by — to  paint  her  likeness. 
In  1871  this  portrait  was  transferred  to  canvas  and  hung  in 
the  Uffizi.  It  shows  Bianca,  as  she  appeared  the  year  before 
her  death,  embonpoint , full-faced,  and  almost  coarse,  but  with 
the  pleasant  smile  of  a happy  wife  and  good-hearted  woman. 

In  Zocchi’s  “ Chronologica,  R.  F.  Mecliciae  ” (1761),  is  an 
engraving  by  Filippo  A.  Pazzi,  after  a portrait  by  Francesco 
Gherardini,  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  much  like  Bronzino’s  last 
portrait. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Grand  Duke  carried  about  with 
him  wherever  he  went  a golden  medallion  portrait  of  his 
dearly  loved  innamorata  and  consort,  which  Benvenuto  Cellini 
beautifully  chiselled  for  him.  The  medals,  by  Pastorino,  in 
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gold,  silver  and  bronze,  which  were  struck  to  commemorate  the 
Grand  Ducal  nuptials  and  the  coronation  of  “ the  Daughter 
of  Venice,”  present  upon  the  obverse  Bianca’s  full  bust  and 
face  in  profile,  with  fascinating  features,  and  suggestive  of  that 
magnetic  attractiveness  which  moved  Francesco’s  muse  to 
sing  of  her  as  “ A Graceful  Dolphin  ” and  as  “ My  Beauteous 
Flora.”  The  reverse  of  the  medals  has  a remarkably  suitable 
if  pathetic  design — a white  swan  singing  in  a fair  garden  by 
the  bank  of  a flowing  river — and  around  about  is  the  motto  : — 

“ Canta  et  Candor e et  Vaticinio  Sacer.” 

Could  anything  have  been  more  strikingly  prophetic  and 
appropriate  both  for  the  bewitching  Grand  Duchess  and  for 
the  circumstances  of  her  brilliant  reign  and  tragic  death? 
The  “ Chant  of  the  Swan,”  sung  in  Bianca’s  most  silvery  and 
penetrating  tones,  was  mingled  not  unharmoniously  in  the 
choral  music  of  the  Solemn  Bequiem  for  Francesco  in  the  great 
Duomo  of  Florence. 

The  rich  after-glow  of  the  Sunset  of  the  Benaissance 
coloured  superbly  the  magnificent  pall  of  State  of  the  dead 
Grand  Duke,  and  some  golden  rays  shot  their  way  down  into  the 
darksome  lonely  crypt  where  lay,  dishonoured  by  the  dastard 
poisoner,  the  unshrouded  corpse  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 

For  a while  the  glorious  prismatic  hues  flashed  through  the 
cinquecento  painted  windows  projecting  so  many  spirit- 
thronged  ladders  of  light — the  Great  Ones  of  the  Benaissance 
— and  then  the  dazzling  “ Lantern,”  which  under  Lorenzo  il 
Magnifico  had  illuminated  all  Italy  and  Europe,  was  extin- 
guished for  ever.  The  men  and  women  of  Florence  began  to 
grope  their  way  under  the  shameful  decadent  rule  of  the 
Medici  “Cain” — Ferdinando,  and  the  New  Life  which  came 
into  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
flickered  out  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 

Ji,  -O'.  O', 
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My  “ Libro  d’Oro”  of  famous  Women  of  Florence  contains 
but  seven  names,  but  each  is  superbly  emblazoned  upon 
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a tablet  of  fine  gold,  embossed  with  silver  irises — the 
famous  Gigli  di  Firenze.  Each  Bella  Donna  s name  is  com- 
posed of  precious  stones,  illustrative  of  her  graces  and  her 
virtues  ; and  it  is  bordered  by  exquisitely  enamelled  garlands 
of  flowers — flowers  the  most  characteristically  distinctive  of 
each  of  the  seven  : — 

“ Beatrice  ” — in  brilliant  diamonds,  has  sprays  of  sweetest 
white  roses. 

“ Lucrezia  ” — in  transparent  topazes,  has  simple  bunches  of 
pale  primroses. 

“ Simonetta  ” — in  perfectly-shaped  pearls,  has  clusters  of 
deep  red  carnations. 

“ Giovanna  ” — in  flashing  emeralds,  has  bridal  coronals  of 
jessamine. 

“ Alessandra” — in  pathetic  amethysts,  has  knots  of  fragrant 
violets. 

“Lisa” — in  mysterious  sapphires,  has  nodding  heads  of 
blue  irises. 

“ Bianca  ” — in  blood-red  rubies,  has  festoons  of  blush-red 
roses. 

The  Cover  of  my  seven  gorgeous  tablets  is  like  that  precious 
one  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — chased  in  gold, 
embossed,  enamelled,  and  jewelled  with  raised  cartouches  of 
“The  Well  of  Life,”  and  “Eve,  the  mother  of  all  noble 
women  ” — made  by  the  most  famous  jeweller  of  all  time — 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  clasp  is  of  beaten  wrought  gold, 
formed  into  two  pregnant  words  which  embrace  and  hold  each 
other,  “ Belle  Donne  ” ! — “ Belle  Donne  di  Firenze  ” / 
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BEATRICE  DE’  PORTINARI — DI  SIMONE  DE’  BARDI  : “ THE  BEATRICE 

OF  DANTE  ” 

I 

“ The  Beatrice  of  Dante  ! ” 

Such  is  the  designation  in  romance  of  Beatrice  de’  Portinari, 
the  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi. 

Born  in  Florence,  in  the  glorious  springtide  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  Beatrice  Portinaro  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  most  fascinating  personality  and  the  most  bewitching 
potentiality  of  that  magnificent  epoch. 

She  stands  out  of  the  rolls  of  history  as  the  prototype  of 
the  New  Woman — woman,  emancipated  from  the  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  degradation  of  the  Dark  Ages  : woman,  enfran- 
chised by  the  civilisation,  culture,  and  courtesy  of  the  New 
Life. 

Beatrice, — truly  “Blessed  among  Women,” — is  also  the 
sweet  emblem  of  the  science  of  things  divine,  as  well  as 
the  precious  token  of  the  economy  of  pure  and  free  humanism. 

Her  fortunate  birth  took  place  early  in  the  month  of 
January,  1266  ; but  the  exact  date  is  unrecorded,  for  it  was 
not  until  1450  that  written  registers  of  births  were  compiled 
in  the  City  of  the  Lily. 

Beatrice’s  parents  were  Folco  di  Becovero  di  Messer  Folco 
Portinaro — or  Portinaro  di  Folco,  as  he  was  familiarly  called 
— and  Cilia  (Cecilia)  di  Gherardo  Caponsacco  de’  Caponsacchi ; 
and  they  occupied  an  influential  position  in  Florentine 
society. 

The  family  of  the  Folci — the  original  name  of  the  Portinari 
— was  prosperous  and  distinguished  at  an  early  date.  Their 
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cradle  seems  to  have  been  at  Fiesole,  the  home  of  the  robber- 
dwellers  of  the  hills,  from  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the  forebears 
of  many  Florentine  families  descended  in  mediaeval  times  and 
threw  in  their  lots  with  the  peaceful  settlers  by  the  river 
banks. 

In  the  new  city  which  arose,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of 
the  Eoman  civilisation,  after  the  incursions  of  the  wild  hordes 
from  the  north  had  ceased,  the  Folci  took  prominent  places. 
One  of  the  Gates  in  the  Secondo  Cerchio  or  Second  Wall — built 
in  1074  and  enlarged  in  1107 — was  styled  San  Piero,  and  its 
janitor  was  one  Recovero  Folco,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
office  somewhere  about  the  year  1178. 

This  appointment  was  a recognition  of  the  worthy  services 
rendered  by  his  family  to  the  State ; it  carried  with  it  the 
designation  “ Portinaio  ” or  “ Portinaro,”  which  the  family 
adopted  in  lieu  of  their  earlier  patronymic,  and  obtained 
a grant  of  arms — a gateway  between  two  lions  gardant. 

The  residence  of  the  Portinari  was  just  inside  the  Gate  at 
the  end  of  the  Yia  del  Corso,  so  called  because  the  famous 
Palio , or  horse-race,  finished  there,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Popolo  di  San  Procolo.  In  the  adjoining  Popolo  di  Santa 
Maria  in  Campo  the  family  possessed  another  roomy  dwelling, 
also  situated  near  the  city  wall.  Both  houses  were  convenient 
for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  gate-keeper — an  office  which 
became  hereditary  in  the  family. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Folci  were  Ghibellines,  and 
Folco  di  Recovero  di  Messer  Portinaro  di  Folco  followed  the 
family  political  traditions.  He  was  a man  of  action,  and,  in 
his  youth,  enrolled  himself,  as  did  many  scions  of  aristocratic 
Florentine  families,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Emperor’s  army.  The 
glamour  of  martial  deeds — and  those  were  stirring  times — 
appealed  to  such  young  hot-bloods  with  far  greater  force  than 
did  the  peaceful  rivalries  of  commerce. 

Although  Messer  Folco  found  himself  in  constant  conflict 
with  the  Parte  Guelfa,  it  nowhere  appears  that  he  engaged 
actually  in  open  hostilities.  A saying  of  Pope  Gregory  X., 
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with  respect  to  him  and  his  position,  has  been  recorded  : 
“ He  is  a Ghibellino,  but  a Christian,  a citizen,  and  a 
neighbour.” 

In  1268,  when  most  of  the  men  of  his  family  were  banished, 
Messer  Folco  was  not  included  in  that  harsh  sentence.  Between 
1270  and  1278  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  deliberations 
set  on  foot  by  Cardinal  Latino  de’  Frangiapani,  at  the  instance 
of  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  for  the  establishment  of  a modus  vivendi 
between  the  two  great  opposing  parties,  the  Ghibellines  and 
the  Guelphs. 

Little  came  of  the  conferences,  but  ultimately  twelve 
Buonuomini  were  chosen  from  each  side  as  a permanent 
Commission  of  Peace,  and  among  the  Ghibelline  members  was 
Folco  de’  Portinari.  This  appointment  marked  his  influence 
in  the  counsels  of  the  State,  and  Boccaccio  has  put  it  upon 
record  that  he  was  “a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.” 

Thrice  was  he  called  upon  to  exercise  the  high  office  of 
Prior  : in  1282,  1285  and  1287.  This  dignity  was  only 
created  in  the  first  of  these  years,  so  that  Messer  Folco 
was  one  of  the  first  six  citizens  who  were  elected  to  the  supreme 
magistracy.  The  last  of  these  years  is  memorable  in 
Florentine  history  as  the  date  of  the  first  decree  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Thus  the  earliest  years  of  Beatrice’s 
life  were  marked  by  the  influence  and  distinction  of  her 
father  and  the  prominence  of  her  family  in  the  public 
service. 

Madonna  Cilia,  Beatrice’s  mother,  came  of  an  old  and 
redoubtable  stock,  famous  alike  in  peace  and  in  war  for 
many  centuries.  She  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  her  hus- 
band— 1245,  and  inherited  like  instincts  and  characteristics. 
She  was  a Caponsacco. 

The  Caponsacchi  were  a warlike  race,  living  in  the  hill 
country  of  Tuscany,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  they  settled 
in  the  Yale  of  Arno,  probably  about  the  year  1071,  and 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  new  Florence.  Dante,  in 
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the  “ Paradiso,”  makes  Cacciaguda  speak  of  them  as  located 
near  the  Mercato  Yecchio  : — 

“Caponsacco  had  descended 
Into  the  mart  from  Fiesole.” 

A document  of  the  year  1100,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
Florence,  contains  an  account  of  the  investiture  of  Count 
Guido  Novello  as  Podesta , by  the  Canon  of  Santa  Reparata, 
whereat  Gherardo  de’  Caponsacchi  was  present  in  his  official 
capacity  of  Buonuomo. 

Among  noble  families  who  had  Towers  within  the  city 
walls,  as  early  as  the  year  1186,  was  that  of  the  Caponsacchi; 
in  the  following  year  the  Senior  Magistrate  of  the  city  was 
Giovanni  Caponsacco.  Giorgio  Villani — that  most  worthy,  and 
generally  perfectly  reliable,  historian  of  Florentine  affairs — 
makes  early  and  frequent  mention  of  the  prominence  of  the 
family  of  Beatrice’s  mother.  For  example,  he  names  them 
among  other  aristocratic  families  who  “ lived  in  the  Sestiere 
di  Por  San  Piero,  near  the  Old  Market,”  and,  further  on, 
adds,  “ they  were  one  of  the  original  Ghibelline  families,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Guelphs  in  1244.” 

The  Caponsacchi  were,  in  turn,  exiled  in  1258,  and  were  not 
restored  until  1280,  thirty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Madonna 
Cilia.  The  wholesale  expulsion  of  one  party  by  the  other  only 
affected  the  adult  males,  and  rarely  included  women  and  chil- 
dren. Bitter  indeed,  in  those  days  of  feud  and  strife,  must 
have  been  the  break-up  of  families,  and  the  separation  of 
fathers  and  brothers  from  those  who  depended  upon  them  for 
defence  and  maintenance. 

Beatrice’s  mother  must  have  shared  her  parents’  anxieties 
and  sorrows,  and  also  impoverishment,  if  not  absolute  want. 
The  State  usually  confiscated  all  the  real  property  of  the  out- 
laws and  laid  hands  upon  all  that  they  possessed. 

In  the  midst  of  such  tribulations,  however,  Cilia  Caponsacco 
was  wooed  and  won  by  young  Folco  Portinaro,  and  their  first- 
born, Beatrice,  was  the  child  of  adversity. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Pentecost  in  the  year  1266,  when  all  the 
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world  was  gay,  that  a small  but  happy  procession  wended  its 
way,  like  many  another,  to  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni. 
Almost  child-like  themselves — they  were  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age — the  youthful  parents,  Folco  and  Cilia  Portinaro,  hand- 
in-hand,  step  bravely  along,  arrayed  in  gala  dress.  Following 
upon  their  heels  proudly  walks  Mona  Tessa,  faithful  nurse 
and  factotum  of  the  little  household,  tenderly  bearing,  upon 
her  white  silken  christening  cushion,  a little  baby-girl.  A 
group  of  relatives  and  friends  flock  into  the  sacred  building, 
where,  awaiting  the  new-born  citizens,  stand  in  couples 
members  of  the  Priests’  College  hard  by,  vested  in  festal  red 
silk  and  skin  of  vair. 

Good  Tessa  warily  hands  her  little  mistress  to  one  of  the 
clergy,  whilst  from  the  parents — meekly  kneeling  upon  the 
steps  of  the  font  and  screening  their  flickering  candles  from 
the  spring  breeze  through  the  great  open  doors — he  demands 
the  child’s  name. 

“ Beatrice,”  Folco  reverently  replies,  and  warily  the  fair 
little  body  is  dipped  once  only — the  Florentine  Baptistery  use 
— beneath  the  sanctified  water.  Anointing  with  the  holy 
chrisom  follows,  and  then — after  a beautiful  Florentine  custom 
— little  children  lightly  crown  the  smiling  infant  with  a wreath 
of  sweet  spring  flowers. 

The  dear  old  nurse  is  ready  with  the  finest  of  lawn  veils, 
and,  thus  enwrapped,  little  “ Bice  ” is  borne  home  in  triumph 
to  her  cradle  of  inlaid  walnut,  whilst  the  reverent  Frate 
quietly  drops  a white  bean  into  the  registering- box  in  glad 
token  that  another  prospective  mother  of  sons  of  Florence  has 
been  added  to  the  assets  of  the  city. 

We  can  imagine  Messer  Folco  and  Madonna  Cilia  the  centre 
of  a congratulatory  throng,  every  one  pressing  near  to  say 
pleasant  things  and  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the  happy  couple. 

Beatrice  was  a name  of  good  omen,  the  best  designation 
for  a first-born  girl  sent  to  bless  the  union  of  two  kindred  • 
souls.  Truly  for  them  the  blessing  of  the  first-born  was  the 
happy  cegis  of  the  family,  for  ten  other  children  came  to  hallow 
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the  marriage-tie  of  Folco  and  Cilia  Portinaro.  Beatrice’s  five 
sisters  were  Ravignana,  Vanna,  Fia,  Margherita,  and  Castoria ; 
and  her  brothers  were  Manetto,  Recovero,  Pigello,  Jacopo,  and 
Gherardo. 

No  family  in  Florence  was  happier  and  none  more  united 
than  this  numerous  one.  The  mother’s  religious  sentiments 
and  the  father’s  charitable  proclivities  provided  a wholesome 
atmosphere  wherein  their  offspring  throve  generously. 

Child-life  was  always  a characteristic  care  of  all  good 
Florentines.  The  pink  and  dimpled  limbs  of  babyhood  were 
early  swathed  in  gentle  bands,  so  that  no  mis-shapen  forms 
should  grow  into  crippled  men  and  women. 

As  soon  as  the  youngsters  could  toddle  they  found  their 
way  into  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city.  Florentine 
mothers  had  a superstitious  horror  of  clean  hands  and  feet. 
The  more  the  little  ones  grubbed  in  the  dirt  of  the  gutters  the 
more  likely  were  they  to  escape  disease  and  death.  When  a 
bath  became  obviously  necessary  it  was  followed  by  a visit, 
with  the  newly-washed  child,  to  the  nearest  Madonna,  to 
implore  the  aversion  of  dire  consequences  of  such  unwonted 
ablutions ! 

Street  games  and  plays  of  all  sorts  were  entered  into  with 
whole-hearted  zest.  Nobody  dreamed  of  hindering  them,  and 
even  the  stone-throwing  proclivities  of  mischief-boys  was  not 
seriously  discouraged,  although  many  a solemn  and  berobed 
Magniftco  had  to  bemoan  damage  to  his  person  or  his  vesture  ! 

No  game  was  more  popular  than  that  of  “ Guelfe  e 
Ghibellini  ” — something  like  our  “ Oranges  and  Lemons  ” — 
wherein  the  stronger  party  pulled  the  other  over,  as  in  the 
actual  play  of  politics. 

Florentine  children  were  like  others,  doubtless,  in  their 
mimicry  of  citizenship  and  of  the  fashions  of  the  day.  In 
every  courtyard,  lane,  and  corner  were  to  be  seen  embryo 
“ Masters  of  Stone  and  Wood  ” busily  engaged  in  emulating 
“ in  little  ” the  mighty  buildings  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto,  and 
Brunellesco,  whilst  wide-awake  little  maidens  were  playing 
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with  their  toy  weaving-frames  and  holding  markets  with  their 
dolls. 

Well  may  we  believe  that  among  the  sturdy  youngsters  who 
thronged  the  busy  Via  del  Corso  and  played  together  by  the 
Canto  de’  Pazzi  none  were  lustier  than  the  children  of  Messeri 
Folco  de’  Portinari  and  Aldighiero  degli  Aldighieri,  who  lived 
side  by  side  of  one  another. 

What  mattered  if  the  social  standing  of  the  two  families 
was  dissimilar — children  never  trouble  about  such  points.  The 
richer  garments  and  costlier  toys  of  the  Portinari  would  in  no 
way  put  to  shame  the  plainer  garb  and  humbler  playthings  of 
the  Aldighieri. 

Often  hand-in-hand  Dante  and  Bice  were  playmates  in 
romp  and  dance,  sharing  one  another’s  troubles  and  one 
another’s  joys. 

Church  festivals  and  services  have  always  strong  attractions 
for  children.  No  feast  was  more  popular  with  the  infantine 
citizens  than  that  of  the  Epiphany — called  in  Florence 
“ Befana”  Each  house,  however  humble,  as  well  as  the 
churches,  had  its  own  Bambino , often  as  not  dressed  by  the 
children  themselves.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  lassie 
carried  more  proudly  about  her  Pojpolo — her  gaily-dressed  doll 
— than  did  little  Beatrice. 

Religious  pageants  and  cavalcades  of  the  “ Three  Holy 
Kings  ” passed  to  and  fro,  and  people  spent  the  day  in  visiting 
“ The  Manger  of  Bethlehem  ” set  up  in  all  the  churches.  At 
night  the  candles  and  lanterns  put  on  the  window-sills  were 
lighted  by  the  children,  who  then  sang  their  evening  hymns 
at  their  mothers’  knees  outside  the  threshold. 

In  all  such  observances  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that 
faithful  Mona  Tessa  assisted  Madonna  Cilia,  and  we  may 
picture  Beatrice  and  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  passing 
demurely  from  shrine  to  shrine  counting  their  beads  and 
reciting  short  prayers. 

Of  all  the  popular  festivals  in  Florence  none  was  celebrated 
with  greater  zest  than  that  of  May  Day — “ the  Feast  of  Love.” 
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All  through  their  history  Florentines  were  a music-loving 
people,  and  with  them  song  and  dance  went  hand-in-hand. 
The  “ Maggiolate  ” — Songs  of  Spring — which  were  carefully 
prepared  and  rehearsed  by  youths  and  maidens,  developed 
into  what  we  know  as  carols.  Bands  of  young  people  in  gala 
dress  were  accustomed  to  sing  and  to  dance  as  well,  at  dawn 
on  May  Day  under  the  windows  of  prominent  citizens. 

After  hearing  Mass  at  one  or  other  of  the  four  churches  of 
the  Mercato  Yecchio  or  in  Santa  Beparata,  visits  were  paid 
by  young  and  old  to  the  famous  Madonna  del’  Or  San  Michele 
— the  splendid  Shrine  of  the  Guilds,  or  to  La  Nunziata — the 
favourite  church  of  the  women  of  Florence — where  offerings 
were  duly  made. 

At  noon  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  feasting  and 
merry-making.  The  Trattorie  and  Osterie  were  thronged 
with  revellers,  and  whilst  the  more  ambitious  citizens  dis- 
played their  wealth  and  prodigality  in  the  open  loggie  of  their 
town  houses,  the  less  ostentatious  families  entertained  their 
friends  in  the  inner  cortili  of  their  dwellings. 

“In  that  season  of  the  year,”  wrote  G.  Villani  in  his 
“ Cronica” — quoting  Boccaccio — “when  the  tender  heavens 
clothe  the  earth  once  more  with  its  adornments,  and  make  it 
everywhere  smile  with  many-coloured  flowers  amid  green 
leaves,  it  is  the  custom,  in  our  city,  for  the  men  and  women 
and  the  children  of  the  several  sestieri  to  hold  festival  together 
in  companies,  each  in  his  own  quarter.” 

Later  in  the  day  everybody  made  a point  of  paying  visits 
to  friends  in  the  country  around  the  city,  whilst  apprentices 
and  their  sweethearts  made  off  to  the  woods  to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  rural  sports  and  courting.  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico 
tells  us,  later  on,  about  these  merry  scenes  in  one  of  his 
“ Sonnette  ” : 

“ Youths  and  maidens  enjoy  to-day, 

Naught  ye  know  about  to-morrow.” 

Many  a city  lad  won  his  country  lass— but  some  were  jilted — 
on  fair  May  Day ! 
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May  Day  in  1274  has  a special  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice.  The  Yia  del  Corso  was  not  a whit  behind 
the  neighbouring  streets  in  the  observance  of  the  festival. 

Folco  de’  Portinari  gave  a grand  entertainment,  to  which 
were  bidden,  among  many  other  guests,  Aldighiero  degli 
Aldighieri  and  his  wife,  Madonna  Bella,  who,  alas  ! was  unable 
to  join  the  convivial  party — probably  the  motherly  care  of  a 
young  baby  kept  her  at  home;  but  young  Durante  accom- 
panied his  father.  He  was  then  a thoughtful,  studious  boy  of 
nine,  influenced  by  the  sober  precepts  of  the  Umiliati , or 
Holy  Brethren. 

“ There  was  amongst  the  throng  of  young  children,”  writes 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  in  his  “ Vita  di  Dante,”  “ a little  daughter 
of  Folco,  whose  name  was  Bice  (though  he  himself  always 
called  her  by  the  original  of  the  name,  to  wit,  Beatrice), 
whose  age  was  some  eight  years;  right  gracious,  after  her 
childish  fashion,  and  full  gentle  and  winning  in  her  ways, 
and  of  manners  and  speech  far  more  sedate  and  modest  than 
her  small  age  demanded ; and  besides  this  her  features  were 
very  delicate,  most  admirably  disposed,  and  full  not  only  of 
great  beauty,  but  also  remarkable  for  purity  and  attractive- 
ness. She  was,  indeed,  regarded  by  many  as  a little  angel.” 

As  became  the  eldest  child  of  the  house,  little  Bice  would 
take  the  lead  in  the  entertainment  of  the  children  of  the 
party.  One  especially  charming  feature  here  was  in  the  feast 
of  “ Primavera,”  for  it  was  usual  to  choose  a Queen  or 
“ Countess  ” — an  allusion  to  the  great  Countess  Matilda. 
She  was  clad  in  rich  attire,  crowned  with  a garland  of 
lilies,  and  seated  upon  a damask-covered  chair  of  state.  The 
courtiers  of  her  childish  Court  then  danced  the  “ Ghirlan 
detta  ” around  her,  each  wearing  and  scattering  wild  flowers, 
whilst  the  elders  of  the  party  joined  in  singing  ballads  to  the 
Spring. 

On  that  particular  May  Day  Beatrice  Portinaro  was 
“ Countess,”  and  probably  her  responsibilities  and  honours 
caused  her  to  be  somewhat  reserved  and  preoccupied  in 
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manner;  anyhow,  there  was  something  unusual  about  her, 
and  the  boy  Durante  noticed  it.  He  had  never  known  his 
playmate  Bice  look,  speak,  and  act,  as  she  was  doing. 

From  her  face  and  manner  his  eyes  wandered  to  her 
clothing.  “ Her  dress,”  he  says,  “ on  that  day  was  of  a most 
noble  colour — a subdued  and  goodly  crimson,  girdled  and 
adorned  in  such  sort  as  best  suited  with  her  tender  age.” 

Just  as  the  eyes  of  our  first  parents  are  said  to  have  been 
opened  to  the  comprehension  of  a new  phase  in  human  life — 
mutual  attractiveness — so  to  the  eyes  of  Durante  and  Beatrice 
was  revealed  a new  power  which  had  grown  imperceptibly 
with  their  physical  development. 

The  blessed  Spirit  of  Life  had  brought  forth  the  lad’s  first 
bud  of  love — “ ilprimo  sbocciaro  d’ amove,”  as  Boccaccio  calls  it. 

There  they  stood,  boy  and  girl,  close  together;  her  eyes 
bent  on  his,  her  hand  clenched  in  his,  so  that  her  warm  pulse 
sent  the  hot  blood  chasing  away  to  his  cheeks  and  temples. 
His  rose-blush  was  reflected  upon  her  sweet  face,  peach-like 
in  its  bloom,  whilst  an  inexpressible  emotion  filled  both  their 
hearts. 

Dante  speaks  in  “ La  Vita  Nuova  ” of  his  boyish  ecstasy 
thus : — “ From  that  time  forth,  I say  Love  held  absolute 
empire  over  my  soul.  He  oftentimes  commanded  me  to 
strive  to  gain  a sight  of  my  beauteous  angel,  consequently  I 
frequently  visited  her  during  my  boyhood,  and  found  in  her 
so  noble  and  so  praiseworthy  a bearing  that  the  line  of  Homer 
might,  with  truth,  be  applied  to  her : 4 She  seems  not  a 
daughter  of  mortal  man,  but  of  the  gods.’  ” 

When  the  curfew  tolled  out  that  merry  memorable  May 
Day  the  children’s  romps  at  Folco  de’  Portinari’s  hospitable 
mansion  were  ended,  and  the  happy  guests  bade  their  cordial 
host  good-night.  Durante’s  farewell  to  Beatrice  was  the 
prelude  to  nine  years’  silence,  for  the  two  children  disappear 
from  the  scene,  and  history  has  scant  record  of  them. 
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II 

So  far  as  Dante  is  concerned,  we  have  some  faint  glimpses 
of  his  life’s  young  story.  His  father  died,  poorly  off,  before  the 
boy  had  reached  his  teens,  and  his  widowed  mother  had,  in  her 
loneliness  and  poverty,  appealed  to  Messer  Brunetto  Latini, 
the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Republic,  for  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. He,  good  and  noble  man  that  he  was,  compassionated 
the  bereaved  woman  and  her  family,  and,  because  he  detected 
genius,  or  at  least  its  promise,  in  her  young  son,  he  marked 
out  a course  of  study  for  him,  indicated  suitable  teachers,  and 
provided  means  for  carrying  out  his  suggestions. 

In  1285  Dante  finished  his  course  at  the  monastery  school 
with  rare  distinction.  Not  only  had  he  passed  the  “ del  Trivio ” — 
Latin  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics — but  he  gained  honours 
in  the  “ del  Quadrivio  ” — arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
astronomy. 

His  character,  moreover,  was  formed ; he  was  well  armed 
against  mere  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  had  imbibed  the 
military  spirit  of  the  time.  His  literary  tastes  and  his 
aptitude  for  poetasting  had  been  nurtured,  and  with  a good 
grasp  of  philosophy  he  had  acquired  a profound  respect  for 
women  and  a keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

Diotima  of  Montinvera — the  wise  woman  who  instructed 
Socrates  in  the  mysteries  of  love — taught  him,  Dante,  that  he 
must  begin  in  youth  to  turn  to  beautiful  forms,  and  that  first 
he  must  learn  to  love  one  such  form  only,  out  of  which  he 
should  create  fair  thoughts.  Under  the  influence  of  true  love 
he  would  be  able  to  live  in  the  contemplation  of  absolute 
beauty,  and  would  gain  power  to  exhibit,  not  merely  the 
images  of  beauty,  but  the  realities  thereof. 

This  was  exactly  the  course  which  Dante  followed ; for  he 
says,  speaking  of  Beatrice : “ Although  her  image,  which  was 
always  present  to  me,  might  be  the  picture  of  boyish  passion, 
yet  it  possessed  such  a noble  power  over  me  that  it  became 
my  absorbing  guide  and  delight.” 
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Dante  at  eighteen  was  tall,  and  thin,  and  pale,  with  an 
aquiline  nose  and  pensive  eyes.  His  features  betokened  a 
strong  will,  a subtle  intellect,  and  an  upright  purpose.  He 
was  his  own  master.  The  monkish  habit  discarded,  he 
wandered  where  he  listed,  viewing  life  around  him  in  a 
poetic,  but  somewhat  casuistic,  manner. 

His  musings  in  the  markets  and  streets  of  Florence,  and 
his  sonnet-makings  upon  her  bridges  and  beyond  her  gates, 
were  at  length  interrupted  by  a wholly  unforeseen  circum- 
stance. Crossing,  one  day,  the  Ponte  alia  Santa  Trinita,  the 
resort  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  who  thence  could  watch 
the  girls  walking  upon  the  Lung’  Arno,  he  espied  a company 
of  ladies  approaching. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  his  recognition  of 
the  youngest  of  the  three. 

Beatrice — for  it  was  she — had  grown  into  a young  woman, 
possessed  of  surpassing  physical  charms,  whilst  her  vivacity  of 
manner  threw  unwonted  attractiveness  around  her.  Her 
perfect  physiognomy  was  lit  up  by  sky-blue  eyes  which  spoke 
truthfully  right  out  to  the  beholder,  unabashed  and  with  entire 
confidence.  A mass  of  wavy  golden  hair  crowned  her  well- 
shaped head,  and  her  carriage  was  dignified  and  unaffected. 

Most  carefully  reared  in  all  the  traditions  of  Florentine 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  attributes  of  family  life, 
the  companion  of  her  mother  and  the  joy  of  her  father, 
Beatrice  was  as  fascinating  a girl  as  it  was  possible  to  find  even 
in  Firenze  la  Bella — the  nursery  of  lovely  and  intellectual 
women. 

Dante’s  success  in  humanistic  science  had  inspired  Beatrice  to 
emulate  him  in  careful  study — so  far,  at  least,  as  was  possible 
for  girls  at  that  period.  She  had  watched  his  career  with  pride, 
and  felt  that  his  honours  were  in  some  very  real  way  reflected 
upon  herself  as  his  early  playmate. 

Poetasting  was  always  a feature  in  the  higher  education  of 
Florentines.  Every  man — and  very  many  women  too — tried 
his  hand  at  limning  the  sentimental  emotions  of  the  heart. 
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Young  Dante  Alighieri  very  soon  became  a past  master  in 
this  accomplishment,  and  many  tender  little  missives,  couched 
in  tuneful  rhythmical  vernacular,  passed  between  the  two 
houses  in  the  Corso,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  families. 

Beatrice,  of  course,  moved  in  the  highest  merchant  circles, 
whilst  Dante’s  family  were  middle-class.  Hence,  beyond  his 
winged  words  of  poetry  and  a chance  recognition,  their  inter- 
course was  intermittent  and  restrained.  He  could  not  expect 
to  be  admitted  to  the  childish  intimacy  of  the  past,  and 
Beatrice,  on  her  part,  whilst  perfectly  aware  of  all  this,  came 
to  regard  her  boy-lover  with  reserve. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  their  meeting  at  the  bridge — 
they  had  met  there  before  many  a time.  Beatrice  was 
accustomed  to  go,  along  with  other  girls,  almost  daily,  to 
watch  the  companies  of  trained  bands  drilling,  on  the  open 
ground,  just  beyond  the  palace  of  the  Bardi  in  Oltrarno. 
At  the  end  of  the  military  exercises  the  girls  were  wont  to 
return  by  the  Ponte  Rubaconte,  being  saluted,  as  they  passed, 
by  the  young  men  hanging  about,  and  by  other  friends. 

Dante,  of  course,  knew  perfectly  well  the  time  when  Beatrice 
would  be  going  that  way,  and  we  may  picture  him  standing 
quietly  at  the  bridge-end  to  watch  for  her.  At  last  a morning 
came  when  the  love-lorn  lad,  hardly  daring,  perhaps,  to  raise 
his  eyes  as  his  loved  one  passed,  experienced  a new  and 
thrilling  sensation.  Beatrice  saluted  him,  and  her  skirts 
brushed  his  feet! 

In  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  with  her  sweet  voice  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  was  like  a man  in  a dream,  and  thus  he  has 
recorded  his  feelings  in  the  “ VitaNuova  ” : “ After  the  lapse  of 
so  many  days,”  he  says,  “ that  nine  years  were  exactly 
completed  since  the  above-written  appearance  of  that  most 
blessed  Being,  on  the  last  of  those  days,  it  happened  that  the 
same  wonderful  Lady  appeared  to  me,  all  in  pure  white,  between 
two  gentlewomen,  older  than  herself;  and,  passing  through 
a street,  she  turned  her  eyes  thither  where  I stood  sorely 
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abashed;  and  by  her  unspeakable  courtesy,  which  is  now 
crowned  in  Heaven,  saluted  me  in  such  a bewitching  manner, 
that  I seemed,  then  and  there,  to  have  reached  the  very  limits 
of  blessedness.  The  hour  of  this  most  sweet  salutation  was 
Nones,  and  as  this  was  the  first  time  that  her  words  had  reached 
me,  the  delight  I experienced  was  such  that  I sought  to  be  alone, 
that  I might  enjoy  to  the  full  the  intoxication  of  my  feelings.” 
Beatrice  was  in  white — not  merely  bianco  but  colore  bian- 
chissimo,  as  Dante  calls  her  attire ; and  people  have  wondered 
what  he  meant.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  Beatrice 
had  been  vowed  at  her  birth — as  all  first-born  girls  were  in 
Florence — to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore— whose 
special  month  of  honour  was  May,  when  all  the  “ Children  of 
Mary  ” wore  nothing  but  white  clothing. 

The  effect  of  Beatrice’s  salutation  upon  Dante  was  momen- 
tous. In  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  he  sat  down  to  meditate, 
and  he  fell  into  a profound  slumber.  A vision  passed  before 
him,  in  which  the  God  of  Love  accosted  him  : “ Ego  Dominus 
sum.”  Then  he  showed  him  Beatrice  reclining  in  his  arms 
asleep,  covered  with  her  childish  May  Day  “ Countess  ” robes 
of  crimson.  In  his  right  hand  the  Divinity  held  “a  thing  that  was 
burning  in  flames,”  and  he  spoke  again  : “ Vide  Cor  tuum.” 
Immediately  Beatrice  awoke,  and  the  God  gave  her  Dante’s 
burning  heart  to  eat.  With  great  trepidation  she  took  it  into 
her  mouth,  and,  when  she  had  consumed  it,  the  Divinity  flew 
away  with  her  into  Heaven  ! 

Dante  says  he  awoke  weeping,  intensely  moved,  and  dis- 
consolate, but  at  length  he  regained  his  self-control,  and  being 
inspired  by  the  very  great  fervency  of  his  dream,  he  composed, 
there  and  then,  a pathetic  and  lovely  sonnet,  “A  ciascun ’ alma 
presa  e gentil  Core  The  Song  of  the  Burning  Heart.” 
Whether  Beatrice  returned  Dante’s  passion  we  know  not 
with  certainty.  There  are  indications,  in  the  “ Vita  Nuova” 
and  also  in  the  “ Divina  Commedia ,”  that  she  did.  For 
example,  he  says  in  the  “ Inferno  ” : — 

“ Love,  that  to  none  beloved  spares  love  in  return,” 
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And  in  the  “ Purgatorio  ” : — 

“Love,  that  can  never  fail  to  warm  another’s  heart.” 

He  never  seemed,  however,  to  have  summoned  up  enough 
courage  to  make  a personal  avowal  of  his  passion.  Whilst  he 
regarded  his  erstwhile  playmate  and  boyhood’s  sweetheart  as 
now  a girl  above  his  station,  there  appears  to  have  come  into 
his  soul  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that  she  was  beyond  all  ideas 
of  merely  sexual  love. 

Nevertheless  in  the  “ Vita  Nuova  ” he  tells  the  story  of  his 
human  love  for  Beatrice,  and  how  his  passion  grew  from  the 
bud  of  boyhood  into  the  bloom  of  manhood. 

In  Florence,  at  all  times  of  her  history,  chivalrous  love,  as 
we  call  it,  rarely  entered  into  the  lives  of  her  people  ; it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  artificial  and  hysterical  inspiration.  Matri- 
mony was  little  more  than  a commercial  contract.  The  usual 
marriageable  age  for  girls  in  Beatrice’s  time  was  eighteen 
to  twenty,  whilst  young  men  candidates  ranged  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five.  When  Beatrice  had  reached  her 
eighteenth  year  Madonna  Cilia,  like  the  kindly,  prudent  mother 
that  she  was,  set  about  a careful  quest  for  an  eligible  husband 
for  her  daughter.  Doubtless  her  sympathies  were  with 
youths  of  her  own  kith  and  kin,  or  the  lads  of  her  husband’s 
family,  for  Florentines  had  an  unwritten  law — “ Keep  the 
money  in  the  family ! ” 

Messer  Folco  shared  her  sentiments,  but  he  had  a wider 
range  of  ambition  than  his  faithful  spouse ; besides,  he  had 
been  set  thinking  much  upon  the  question  of  Florentine 
marriages  by  the  advice  the  Cardinal  had  tendered  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Cardinal  Latino  was  very  emphatic  upon  the  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  accrue  from  inter-marriages  between  the 
rival  parties.  His  suggestions  met,  however,  with  very  little 
success  at  the  moment,  but,  among  the  Buonuomini,  Messer 
Folco  de’  Portinari  was  not  the  only  one  who  determined,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of 
peace  by  carrying  into  effect  such  a very  sensible  proposition. 
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So  the  worthy  Prior  made  up  his  mind  that  Beatrice  should 
wed  the  son  of  a Guelph — a supporter  of  the  “ Blacks.”  As  a 
man  of  wealth,  no  less  than  of  influence,  and  a leading 
member  to  boot  of  the  premier  Guild — that  of  the  Calimala 
merchants — he  held  command  of  the  matrimonial  market. 
Quietly  and  diplomatically  he  surveyed  the  Guelphic  field, 
whereupon  none  stood  higher  in  esteem  and  prosperity  than 
the  Bardi. 

They  were  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  great  Calimala 
banker -merchants.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  family  had 
prospered  as  wool-weavers  and  cloth-dressers.  They  came 
originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Castello  di  Bubella,  in 
the  commune  of  San  Galluzo,  some  twelve  miles  from  Florence. 
In  1215,  when  Villani  speaks  of  them  as  “ The  Pillars  of 
Commerce  and  of  Christianity,”  they  had  established  a 
European  reputation,  along  with  the  Peruzzi,  the  Acciauoli 
and  the  Buonaccorsi,  and  were,  with  the  Cavalcanti,  the  Bossi, 
the  Mozzi,  and  the  Scali,  pioneers  in  the  foreign  banking 
business  of  Florentine  merchants. 

They  were  “ Campsores  Papace,”  Papal  bankers,  and  farmed 
the  immense  revenues  of  the  Papal  See ; hence  their  connection 
with  the  Papacy  secured  their  adhesion  to  the  party  of  the 
Guelphs. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  anxious  counsels  of  Messer  Folco 
de’  Portinari  and  his  good  wife,  who  no  doubt  surrendered— as 
all  good  wives  should  do — her  own  views  to  the  wider  outlook 
of  her  husband. 

Every  eligible  Bardi  youth  was  passed  in  review,  and  at 
last  Simone,  the  son  of  Messer  Jacopo  de’  Bardi,  of  the  branch 
of  Geri  de’  Bardi,  was  fixed  upon  as  a most  likely  husband 
for  Beatrice. 

This  branch  of  the  family  was  descended  from  Geri  de’ 
Bardi,  who  bore  the  standard  of  the  Guelphs  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Montaperti.  Messer  Jacopo,  Simone’s  father,  in 
1276  built  a fine  town  mansion  near  the  Porta  Romano,  in 
the  new  Yia  de’  Bardi,  in  Oltrarno  or  “ Bor  go  Pidiglioso as 
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it  was  characteristically  called.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
he  put  np  his  family  arms — granted  to  the  family  in  1266, 
after  their  return  from  exile  : five  red  weaving  shuttles  linked 
with  weavers’  cord  upon  a golden  field — a proud  record  of 
the  industrial  success  of  his  forebears. 

Messer  Jacopo  was  in  affluent  circumstances,  noted  for  his 
refinement  and  hospitality,  and,  what  was  of  more  value  in 
the  eyes  of  all  true  Florentines,  the  father  of  a lot  of  sons. 

Bartolo,  Simone’s  elder  brother,  seems  to  have  been  the 
predominant  member  of  the  household.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  and  filled  the 
office  of  Prior  in  1287,  having  as  one  of  his  co-magistrates 
none  other  than  Messer  Folco  Portinaro. 

Simone  had  three  other  brothers — Cino,  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  Tatto  and  Giovanni — all  of  whom,  with  himself  and 
Bartolo,  and  Messer  Jacopo  their  father,  were  members  of 
the  Calimala  Guild.  Simone’s  matriculation  is  recorded  in 
the  Rolls  of  Matriculations  of  the  Guild  for  the  year  1287, 
the  year  of  his  majority. 

Hence  Simone  de’  Bardi  was  exactly  of  the  same  age  as 
Dante  ; moreover,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were  rivals  in 
the  Court  of  Hymen,  for  Dante  never  names  him — a silence 
which  is  significant ! More  likely  than  not  Simone  was  good- 
looking,  well-educated,  an  adept  in  all  manly  exercises,  and, 
being  the  son  of  a rich  father,  he  was  certainly  among  the 
young  gallants  who  made  the  Mercati  gay  with  their  becom- 
ing attire  and  merry  manners.  He  was,  anyhow,  a very  eligible 
partner  for  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  of  Portinari. 

Long  engagements  formed  no  part  of  Florentine  domestic 
economy ; these  wide-awake  people  were  far  too  astute  to  waste 
time  in  courtship : the  prospective  groom  had  the  dowry  in 
view  and  the  bride  her  father’s  will. 

Beatrice,  as  became  a dutiful  child  and  strictly  trained  in 
the  conventions  of  the  period,  meekly  awaited  the  expression 
of  her  parents’  will.  If  Dante  Alighieri  was  out  of  the  question, 
then  Simone  de’  Bardi  was  a very  good  second— as  good  as 
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any — and  therefore  there  was  no  ground  for  hesitation  on  her 
part.  Perhaps  she  was  rather  relieved  when  her  betrothal  to 
Simone  was  determined  upon,  for  Dante’s  shyness  and  nervous- 
ness had  proved  very  embarrassing  to  the  open-hearted  and 
unaffected  young  girl. 

Her  girlhood  had,  so  far,  been  passed  in  the  employments 
usual  for  gentlewomen.  She  took  part  in  feast  and  fast,  and 
walked  the  streets  with  other  girls.  To  church  and  market, 
with  her  mother,  or  Mona  Tessa,  she  went  day  by  day.  Her 
devotion  to  Saint  Mary  added  the  charm  of  piety  to  her  happy 
nature.  The  sick  and  needy  by  the  portals  of  the  churches — 
for  there  they  lay  in  scores — excited  her  pity  and  prompted 
her  to  give  heed  to  the  admonitions  of  her  devoted  nurse. 
Many  a poor  crippled  wretch  called  down  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  the  beauteous,  fair-haired  young  benefactress  as 
she  dropped  piccioli  into  palsied,  craving  hands. 

An  episode  which  occurred  shortly  before  Beatrice’s  mar- 
riage throws  light  upon  her  relations,  at  that  time,  with  her 
erstwhile  lover,  Dante  Alighieri.  Being  a guest  at  the  wed- 
ding feast  of  a mutual  friend,  to  which  he  had  been  bidden,  he 
says:  “I  was  conducted  by  friends  of  mine” — probably  Guido 
Cavalcanti  the  poet,  and  Lapo  Giambattista  degli  Uberti — 
“ amorous  young  men,”  as  Leonardo  Bruni  calls  them  and 
their  like — “ thinking  to  give  me  great  pleasure  by  showing 
me  a lot  of  lovely  women ; I began  to  feel  a faintness  and,  for 
support,  I leaned  up  against  the  painted  border  which  deco- 
rated the  sides  of  the  room.  Becovering  my  equanimity  I 
lifted  up  my  eyes  to  behold  the  vision  of  beauty,  and  then, 
to  my  great  delight,  I beheld  the  most  sweet  Beatrice.  But 
directly  I perceived  her  my  senses  were  overpowered,  and 
I stood  trembling  and  abashed.  Everybody  noticed  my 
embarrassment,  and,  from  wondering  at  the  strangeness  of 
my  conduct,  they  began  to  whisper  together,  and  ended  in 
making  joking  remarks  at  my  expense,  and  to  my  unutterable 
astonishment  and  grief  Beatrice  joined  the  rest  in  mocking  me!” 
Covered  with  shame  and  filled  with  despair,  Dante  fled  from 
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the  house  of  gaiety,  and  sought  the  shelter  of  his  lonely 
chamber ; and  there,  after  the  paroxysm  of  misery  had  passed, 
he  delivered  his  troubled  soul  in  an  impassioned  sonnet : — 

“ E’en  as  others,  so,  too,  thou  mockest  me, 

Not  dreaming,  sweetest  Lady,  how  it  is 
That  I am  so  seiz’d  with  strange  emotions 
Seeing  thy  face  so  fair  to  view,  and  yet 
Had  thou  but  true  compassion  thou  would’st  not 
Grieve  my  wounded  heart  with  such  hard  scoffs.” 

This  was  a crisis  in  Dante’s  life — “ It  behoved  me,”  he 
says,  in  the  “ Vita  Nuova ,”  “to  take  up  new  matter.  Beatrice 
seemed  as  though  she  would  no  longer  salute  him,  and  he 
looked  for  someone  to  comfort  him — “ Donne , ch’avete  intelletto 
d’ amove”  Yes,  around  Beatrice  Dante  now  creates  his  “ Dream 
of  Fair  Women  ” — each  one — and  there  are  sixty  of  them — 
the  personification  of  one  of  Beatrice’s  excellent  virtues.  All 
the  beauteous  bevy  speak  the  same  language,  all  have  hearts 
beating  in  sympathy,  they  are  all  moved  by  the  same  loving 
impulses,  and  all  the  sixty  together  present  one  individuality — 
perfect  womanhood,  human  and  divine. 

Beatrice’s  behaviour  in  no  way  detracts  from  her  fame ; it 
was  ever  woman’s  privilege  to  bruise  the  self-esteem  of  man. 
Her  mirth  had  nothing  bitter  or  censorious  about  it.  She 
was  a healthy-minded  girl,  and  enjoyed  a joke  with  the  rest. 
Her  friendship  and  regard  for  Dante  were  not  in  the  least 
injured  by  her  good-natured  merriment.  She  admired  his 
genius,  she  pitied  his  nervousness,  and  perhaps  secretly  she 
regretted  his  impecuniosity. 

Womanlike,  too,  she  would  have  been  nothing  loath  to  see 
her  childhood’s  most  intimate  friend  at  her  feet — ever  so  little 
romance  heartens  serious  human  life.  Venus  enslaved  Vulcan 
by  her  wiles,  and  Beatrice  possessed  no  less  potent  spells. 

Dante,  on  his  part,  poured  out  two  more  pathetic  sonnets. 
The  first  begins  : — 

“ Love  and  the  kindly  heart  are  but  one,” 
and  the  second  : — 

“ My  sweet  Lady’s  eyes  are  full  of  love.” 
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That  marriage  feast  gave  Dante  pause.  He  says : “ It 
seemed  to  me  that  I should  be  silent,  and  so  I spake  not  to 
her  again.”  After  he  had  finished  his  sonnets  he  writes  : “ It 
was  given  to  me  to  behold  a very  wonderful  vision,  wherein  I 
saw  things  which  determined  me  that  I would  write  nothing 
more  about  my  Blessed  Lady,  until  the  time  should  come 
when  I could  sing  more  worthily  of  her.” 

With  this  he  closed  his  “ Vita  Nuova.” 

Ill 

Beatrice  was  now  absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  her 
marriage,  and  in  Florence  such  an  event  called  forth  all  the 
energies  of  every  member  of  the  household.  If  the  actual 
dowry  was  at  that  period*somewhat  moderate  in  amount,  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  contents  of  the  cassoni,  save  only  such  as 
the  sumptuary  laws  prescribed. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Madonna  Cilia  left  nothing 
undone  to  prove  the  worthiness  of  Beatrice  to  enter  so  rich 
and  influential  a family  as  that  of  the  Bardi.  Finest  napery 
and  linen  for  board  and  bed,  artistic  appointments  for  the 
boudoir,  domestic  and  fancy  objects  in  wood,  stone,  leather 
and  metal,  and  a vast  number  of  minor  articles  had  to  be 
provided. 

There  were  also  engrossing  matters  of  detail  to  be  discussed 
with  the  bridegroom-elect,  and  his  approval  obtained.  His 
own  personal  offerings  too,  were  passed  in  review. 

Thus  Beatrice  was,  by  the  natural  order  of  things,  gradually 
transplanted  into  a wholly  new  set  of  associations,  and  the 
brief  season  of  courtship  left  little  space  for  solicitude  about  the 
ties  of  old.  Dante  and  his  eccentricities  faded  from  Beatrice’s 
immediate  vision,  whilst  Simone’s  attractive  personality 
gradually  filled  her  horizon. 

Beatrice’s  wedding-bells  rang  harmoniously  that  early 
winter’s  morning,  and  not  one  untoward  auspice  marred  the 
prospect.  Simone  came  of  age  on  the  8th  of  January,  and 
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just  one  week  later  he  and  Beatrice  stood  hand-in-hand 
before  the  nuptial  altar  within  San  Giovanni  Battista. 

Details  of  the  ceremony  and  the  subsequent  festivities  are 
wholly  lacking  in  the  family  records  both  of  the  Portinari  and 
of  the  Bardi,  but  fair  conjecture  supplies  the  want.  In  those 
days  almost  Draconian  decrees  ruled  the  domestic  life  of 
Florence ; and  among  them  was  one  which  limited  the  number 
of  guests  at  the  marriage  banquet  to  two  hundred.  Their 
names,  qualities,  and  habitations,  entered  in  a list,  were 
handed  to  the  State  Treasury  officials. 

The  cook  who  prepared  the  repast  was  required  also  by 
statute  to  furnish  the  number,  with  full  description,  of  the 
dishes  ordered.  The  supply  of  meat  was  not  to  exceed  seven 
pounds  of  veal  for  every  twenty  guests,  and  the  number  of 
capons,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  game  birds  was  strictly  limited. 
Fish  fresh  from  the  contardo  ponds,  or  from  the  Arno,  alone 
was  permitted  ; and  only  so  many  pounds  weight. 

In  the  same  way  the  baked  meats  and  pastries  were  upon  a 
strict  dietary  principle ; but  wine  was  unlimited  in  quantity, 
although  only  two  kinds  were  prescribed — one  red  and  one 
white. 

Dante,  who  is  the  real  historian  of  Beatrice,  says  not  a 
word  about  the  marriage ; he  does  not  even  hint  at  it.  This 
is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  so  emotional  and 
so  sensitive.  That  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  con- 
sumed with  grief  at  the  course  of  events,  goes  without  saying. 
Such  a passion  as  his  had  all  the  intensity  of  absolute  self- 
devotion  and  entire  self-immolation. 

His  anguish  in  giving  up  Beatrice  to  Simone  was,  as  he 
himself  declared  it,  like  the  anguish  of  death.  “ I grieve  for 
myself,”  he  sighs,  “as  one  already  dead.” 

And  so  Simone  and  Beatrice  de’  Bardi  settled  down  quietly 
enough,  in  one  of  the  Bardi  mansions  in  Oltrarno,  with  the 
vista  of  a long  and  happy  life  before  them.  Beatrice’s 
devotion  to  the  concerns,  the  ambitions  and  the  activities 
of  her  husband  did  not  prevent  her  still  participating  in  the 
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eminently  philanthropic  occupations  of  her  father  and  in  the 
quiet  home  duties  of  her  mother. 

Messer  Folco’s  great  life’s  work  was  the  munificent  founda- 
tion of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  for  sick  and  infirm 
poor  persons.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  projected 
by  a single  citizen,  although  Guidalotto  di  Yolto  del  Oreo’s 
Hostel  for  poor  citizens  and  pilgrims,  in  1218,  led  the  way 
for  private  endowments.  Institutions,  indeed,  there  were  in 
Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  relief  of  all  sorts 
of  human  ills,  but  they  were  among  the  “ Pious  Works  ” of 
the  various  Arti,  or  Guilds. 

What  actually  induced  Messer  Folco  to  carry  out  this  noble 
scheme  nobody  can  say.  The  little  we  know  of  his  character 
reveals  a peaceful  man  with  generous  instincts.  Doubtless 
his  introduction  to  public  life  opened  his  eyes  to  the  vast 
amount  of  human  suffering  in  and  around  Florence. 

The  frequent  visitations  of  plague  and  other  epidemics  left 
their  marks  upon  the  suffering  poor.  Possibly,  too,  good 
Cardinal  Latino’s  charitable  counsels  had  their  influence 
upon  a receptive  and  sympathetic  nature.  Anyhow,  Messer 
Portinaro’s  benevolent  ideas  took  shape  in  1285,  during  his 
second  Priorate,  for  he  caused  plans  to  be  elaborated  for  the 
erection  of  a building,  just  outside  the  Secondo  Cerchio,  by  the 
little  gate,  cj  wicket,  of  the  Albertinelli,  where  he  possessed 
some  property. 

That  year  was  one  of  mark  in  the  history  of  Florence,  from 
the  fact  that  her  expansion  in  population  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  city  boundaries.  By  a decree  of  the 
Signoria  what  might  have  been  called  “ Greater  Florence  ” 
was  incorporated  in  the  city  proper. 

The  Portinari  were  naturally  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  the  walls  and  gates,  and  their  rights  and  privileges 
were  all  safely  guarded.  No  one,  of  course,  supposed  that 
Messer  Folco  would  forego  the  revenues  and  advantages  of  his 
office,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  keenness  of  men  ever 
intent  upon  striking  good  bargains,  as  were  the  Florentines, 
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he  was  perfectly  ready  to  surrender  his  perquisites  for  a 
favourable  consideration. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Portinari  claims  were  commuted,  and 
a settlement  arrived  at,  which  furnished  Messer  Folco  with  a 
good  round  sum  total  of  gold  florins.  This  windfall,  so  to 
speak,  added  to  his  profits  as  a successful  Calimala  merchant, 
provided  ample  means  for  the  realisation  of  his  charitable 
intentions. 

House  property  was  then  at  a premium  in  the  Portinari 
popolo,  but,  after  considerable  delay,  premises  were  taken 
over  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  a beginning  was 
made  by  the  foundation  of  seventeen  beds  for  the  service  of  sick- 
poor  citizens,  and  the  designation  of  “ Spedale  di  San  Matteo” 

Messer  Folco  and  his  family  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  modest  venture,  for,  three  years  later,  a handsome 
block  of  new  buildings  was  completed,  and  the  hospital  was 
re-named  “ Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova ,”  within  its  precincts 
being  included  tbe  ancient  city  church  of  Sant’  Egidio. 

Any  account  of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  would  be 
incomplete  without  a notice  of  the  faithful  nurse  and  guide  of 
the  Portinari  family,  Mona  Tessa. 

A bas-relief  in  white  marble,  in  the  first  cloister  of  the 
hospital — a work  manifestly  of  the  fourteenth  century — bears 
her  effigy,  and  with  it  the  following  inscription,  dated  from  the 
seventeenth  century: — “ Madonna  Tessa,  represented  in  this 
bas-relief,  was  the  servant  of  Folco  Portinaro,  remarkable 
alike  for  her  good  deeds  as  for  her  fidelity  : whilst  she  lived  she 
employed  her  leisure  time  with  merit  and  renown  in  visiting 
certain  houses  bought  by  her  master  for  the  care  of  the  infirm. 
By  the  example  of  her  noble-hearted  charity,  and  by  her  kind 
offices  to  the  sick,  she  persuaded  Folco  to  exhibit  his  pious  and 
generous  liberality  in  the  foundation  of  this  hospital,  to-day 
so  magnificent,  the  comm^nhenffint,  of  which  took  place  on 
June  23,  1288.”.  * ' -'  Jr  \ 

In  the  chapel  .’of  Santa  Elisabetha,  within  the  church  of 
Sant’  Egidioy  is  a monumental:  utowe  bqairing  the  raised  .effigy 
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of  the  good  woman  habited  as  an  oblate  of  Santa  Maria 
Nnova.  Until  the  year  1627  the  chapel  altar  bore  the  in- 
scription : “ Pray  for  the  soul  of  Mona  Tessa.  This  altar, 
whereat  a daily  mass  is  recited,  was  erected  to  her  memory. 
She  was  the  wife  of  one  Tura,  a maker  of  pack-horse  saddles. 
She  paid  all  the  cost,  and,  in  the  year  1827,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  she  departed  this  life.  R.  I.  P.” 

Whilst  Messer  Folco  found  the  means,  and,  with  his  sons, 
superintended  the  building  of  the  Hospital,  Madonna  Cilia  was 
no  less  actively  engaged,  with  her  daughters,  in  visiting  the 
suffering  inmates  and  ministering  to  their  necessities.  Mona 
Tessa  was  a willing  dispenser  of  her  employers’  charity,  and, 
doubtless,  did  much  to  inculcate  in  the  young  girls  the  love  of 
charity  and  the  exhibition  of  loving  sympathy  for  those  in 
distress  and  want.  We  can  see  them  all  busily  engaged  in 
their  errands  of  compassion,  bringing  into  the  grey  lives  of 
the  poor  patients  many  a bright  moment. 

Beatrice’s  warm  and  tender  feelings — to  which  Dante  so 
often  alludes — were  greatly  affected  and  aroused  by  this 
association  with  infirmity  and  misery. 

One  pathetic  episode  in  the  life  of  Beatrice  is  related  by 
Dante  at  full  in  impassioned  tones.  He  says,  in  the  “ Vita 
Nuova  ” : “It  pleased  the  Lord  of  the  Angels  to  call  to  glory 
a very  lovely  young  girl ; a dear  friend  of  Beatrice,  and  much 
admired  by  all  Florence.  I saw  her  body,  bereft  of  its  soul, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  many  women,  who  were  weeping  over  it 
lovingly.  Calling  to  mind  that  I had  often  seen  her  in  com- 
pany with  my  sweet  Lady,  I could  not  repress  my  tears.” 

In  after  years  he  wrote  two  sonnets  : “ Weep,  lovers,  weep,” 
and  “ 0 cruel  Death,”  in  both  of  which  he  refers,  not  only 
to  his  love  for  Beatrice,  but  also  makes  mention  of  her  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness  of  character,  and  asserts  his  profound 
sense  of  her  beauty  apd.  gDodnesSv  The  last  two  lines  are  an 
ecstatic  address  to  ^Beatrice: — < *',? 

“ \ % '“‘Whoso  deserves  not  Heaven,  *«*“  , 

May  ne'er"  hopv  to*  heat  her-  company.”' 
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The  married  life  of  Simone  and  Beatrice  seems  to  have  gone 
on  serenely  without  any  exceptional  incidents.  The  historian 
of  the  domestic  hearth  has  very  little  to  relate  when  the  course 
of  true  love  runs  smoothly.  It  is  only  when  cross-currents 
sweep  in,  stirred  by  the  breath  of  gossip,  that  circumstances 
arise  which  give  matter  for  criticism. 

Simone  addressed  himself  to  the  activities  of  a public  career. 
In  a State  document,  bearing  date  January  26 — 28,  1289, 
he  is  named  as  holding  an  honourable  and  responsible  post 
under  Government  in  connection  with  the  Catasto. 

The  same  year  was  remarkable  for  fierce  conflicts,  all  over 
Tuscany  and  on  her  borders,  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Florence  declared  war  against  Arezzo,  and  despatched  a con- 
tingent of  troops  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Provincial 
Condottiere,  Amerigo  da  Nerbona,  in  the  name  of  King  Charles 
of  Anjou. 

Of  all  that  gallant  company  none  rode  forth  better  mounted 
or  more  confident  than  Simone  de’  Bardi,  upon  whose  dexter 
arm  his  loving  young  wife  tied  her  silken  kerchief  as  a gage 
d?  amour. 

Beatrice,  left  at  home,  gleaning  as  best  she  could  news  of 
her  warrior  husband,  busied  herself  in  charitable  duties  and 
in  the  upkeep  of  her  household ; and  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  all  around  her  by  her  admirable  fortitude. 

The  victory  over  the  Aretines  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Campaldino,  on  June  11  in  the  same  year, 
which  completely  crushed  the  power  of  the  Ghibellines  in 
Tuscany.  In  this  engagement  Simone  de’  Bardi  and  Dante 
Alighieri  “ fought  side  by  side  valiantly  upon  horseback  in 
the  front  rank.”  They  had  both  volunteered  among  one 
hundred  and  fifty  young  men  of  Florence  as  feditori,  with 
Yieri  de’  Cerchi  at  their  head. 

In  a letter  Dante  speaks  of  this  bloody  battle  as  of  one 
“ for  no  child  in  arms,  where  I had  the  greatest  fear  for  my 
life  by  reason  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fight.” 

That  must  have  been  a singular  meeting  for  the  two  men 
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whose  lives  and  loves  were  focussed  in  one  woman — Beatrice. 
Simone’s  high  breeding  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  we  may  be 
sure,  restrained  in  comradeship  all  signs  of  superiority,  and 
checked  all  ill-natured  boasting,  whilst  Dante’s  shyness  and 
chagrin  would  yield  chivalrously  before  the  valour  and  the 
courtesy  of  his  rival — it  was  not  in  him  to  feel  resentment. 

No  doubt  the  ever-present  thought  of  Beatrice  was  their 
stimulus — exciting  each  of  them,  for  her  sake,  to  do  only  what 
she  would  approve. 

And  she — the  faithful,  loving  spouse,  the  gentle  inspiring 
goddess — was  as  anxious  as  were  her  men  about  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  Upon  the  gate-tower  of  her  ancestors,  in  the 
Second  Wall,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  she  watched  with  other 
women  whose  dear  ones  had  gone  forth  to  do  noble  deeds  for 
Florence. 

Each  mounted  messenger,  descried  afar,  galloping  over  hill 
and  dale,  with  the  dust  and  sweat  of  battle  at  the  heels  of  his 
charger,  was  halted  by  the  fair  watchers  as  he  passed  with  his 
news  from  the  front  to  the  council  chamber  of  the  Signoria . 
Beatrice  eagerly  interrogated  him:  “What  now  of  Simone? 
Is  he  wounded?  Is  he  well ? ” Then  her  concern  passed  on 
to  her  other  warrior  : “ And  how  does  Dante  bear  himself  ? 
Is  he  too  well  and  safe  ? ” 

Happily  Beatrice’s  fears  of  wounds  and  death  upon  the 
stricken  field,  for  her  two  braves,  were  groundless ; neither 
bit  the  ground,  but  both  returned  unscathed,  with  honours 
fresh  upon  them. 

Fateful  Dame  Fortune  is  ever  partial  in  her  gifts  : Simone 
de’  Bardi  was  awarded  “ for  conspicuous  bravery  m face  of 
the  enemy”  the  much-coveted  appointment  of  “Consigliere 
del  Commune,”  upon  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
Moreover,  the  accolade  of  knighthood — a rare  and  much- 
coveted  honour — was  bestowed  upon  him  kneeling  before 
King  Charles.  As  for  Dante — equally  brave,  equally  loyal — 
he  received  no  reward,  and,  apparently,  no  renown,  at  the 
hands  of  his  purse-proud  fellow-citizens  ! 
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Still,  for  the  poor  shy  man  there  was  some  recompense  in 
store,  as  precious — yes,  far  more  precious  to  him,  than  public 
acclamation.  His  “ sweet  Lady,”  as  he  so  often  calls  Beatrice, 
did  not  fail  to  welcome  him  with  her  inspiring  salutation. 


IY 

Splendid  victories  in  the  field  and  remarkable  prosperity  at 
home,  instead  of  bringing  content  and  mutual  congratulations 
to  the  loyal  sons  of  Florence,  only  served  to  fan  the  flames  of 
family  feud  and  class  hatred.  Giorgio  Villani  records  that 
“between  the  rival  houses  of  Bossi  and  Tornaquinci,  Cavalcanti 
and  Buondelmonte,  Mossi  and  Bardi,  there  was  constant  and 
bitter  strife.” 

Plots  and  counter-plots  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Every 
family  seemed  to  be  honeycombed  with  ill-will,  intrigue,  and 
treachery.  The  secret  of  it  was  the  intrusion  of  the  Popolaui 
Grassi — the  wealthy  middle-class — into  the  domain  of  the 
Grandi , and  the  jealousy  which  was  created  between  the  new 
ruling  order  and  the  Popolo  Minuto — the  rapidly  rising  lower 
class.  Florentine  society  was  in  a state  of  transition  ; it  was 
the  spring-time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  old  stumbling-blocks 
were  being  hustled  out  of  the  way. 

This  economic  struggle  affected  Simone  de’  Bardi,  and  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  and  many  another  prominent  merchant 
and  banker.  It  was  sought  on  one  side  to  cause  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  remaining  adherent  of  the  old  Cerchi  party 
within  the  city  and  in  the  contado . 

For  this  purpose  a Council  of  leading  citizens,  of  which 
Cavaliere  Simone  was  a member,  was  appointed,  which  held 
meetings  with  closed  doors  in  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita. 
Secret  letters  passed  between  the  rival  factions  conveying 
false  charges,  and  one  of  those  who  suffered  through  the 
intrigue  was  Simone  de’  Bardi. 

He  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having  appro- 
priated to  his  own  private  use  a quantity  of  fresh-ground  flour 
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and  newly-baked  bread,  which  had  been,  by  the  order  of  the 
Consiglio  della  Grascia , prepared  for  the  daily  market  on 
behalf  of  the  poorer  people  in  Oltrarno. 

Whether  the  charges  were  proved,  and  whether  Simone  paid 
the  fine  which  was  imposed,  Dino  Compagni  does  not  say. 
The  outcome  of  all  this  acrimonious  state  of  things  was  the 
adroit  decision  of  the  Signoria  that  every  adult  member  of 
families,  both  of  the  Grandi  and  of  the  Popolani  Grassi , should 
be  required  to  lodge  two  thousand  lire  with  the  State  Treasurer, 
as  a provision  for  fines  which  might  be  incurred  through 
disorderly  conduct. 

In  all  these  troubles  and  anxieties  Beatrice  bore  her 
part  nobly.  Her  disingenuous  nature  rebelled  at  all 
hypocrisy  and  subterfuge,  and  her  strength  of  character 
fortified  her  husband  to  stand  resolute  for  the  right  and  for 
freedom. 

No  doubt  her  especial  charm  was  domesticity ; still,  she 
occupied  a leading  place,  young  as  she  was,  in  the  new  life 
which  was  opening  out  to  women  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  intellect  and  genius  in  the  arena  of  public  affairs.  As  the 
woman-beacon  of  the  Benaissance  Beatrice  Portinaro  di 
Messer  Simone  de’  Bardi  is  an  imposing  figure,  famous  as 
much  for  the  reticence  as  for  the  force  of  her  character. 
Leaders  in  life’s  struggles  are  celebrated  not  so  much  for  what 
they  say  and  do  as  for  what  they  are.  This  personal  equation 
was  splendidly  manifest  in  Madonna  Beatrice. 

She  went  about  her  daily  duties  as  usual.  Neither  she  nor 
Simone  feared  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.  She  con- 
tinued her  usual  walks  within  the  city  bounds  and  beyond ; 
she  frequented  the  markets  and  the  churches,  relieved  the 
beggars  at  their  doors,  and  visited  the  patients  in  her  father’s 
hospital. 

As  often  as  not  she  was  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  Dante’s 
chief  friend,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Giovanna — or  ’Vanna,  as  she  is 
best  known.  During  one  of  these  saunterings  they  came 
suddenly  upon  the  poet-soldier,  sitting  on  a stone  post  in  the 
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street,  and  deeply  buried  in  thought.  Something,  however, 
aroused  him,  and,  looking  up,  he  says : 

“ I saw  the  Lady  ’Vanna  side  by  side 
With  my  Lady  Bice — each  a miracle.” 

They  were  both  famed  for  their  beauty  of  person  and  for 
the  excellence  of  their  accomplishments — so  much  so  that,  as 
the  poet  goes  on  to  say,  “ they  were  subjects  of  unusual  interest 
to  all  the  citizens,  old  and  young ; and,  as  for  Beatrice,  when- 
ever she  passed  along  the  street  people  ran  to  catch  a sight 
of  her,  and  many  exclaimed  : ‘ She  is  not  a mere  woman,  but 
one  of  the  sweet  angels  of  God ! ’ Her  demeanour  was  full  of 
grace  and  dignity,  and,  looking  upon  her,  everybody  felt  an 
emotion  of  extreme  sweetness  and  elevation,  and  experienced 
something  of  the  delight  which  is  associated  with  things  and 
beings  celestial.” 

A sonnet  and  a ballad  Dante  composed,  which  eloquently 
voiced  the  public  admiration  : — 

“ Lo  ! a company  of  comely  maidens  ! 

She  that  comes  first  as  one  that  doth  excel 
Marches  burden’d  as  sweet  Love  ladens. 

A glance  from  her  pure  eye,  wherein  there  dwells 
Spirits  of  living  fire,  makes  slaves  of  all  ...  ” 

‘ ‘ Because  my  eyes  can  never  take  their  fill 
Of  gazing  at  my  Lady’s  lovely  face 
I am  content  to  tarry  at  her  will 
And  note  each  charm  of  hers,  and  mark  each  grace, 

For  I too  am  blessed  beholding  her  ...” 

But  what  brought  Dante  to  his  feet,  and  almost  to  his  knees, 
and  sent  the  hot  blood  rushing  wildly  to  his  throbbing  temples, 
was  that  the  Lady  Beatrice  once  more  smiled  upon  him 
serenely  as  she  passed.  The  old  passion  of  the  past  revived, 
and  love,  yes,  human  love,  once  more  spoke  intelligently  and 
convincingly,  but  under  entirely  new  inspirations  and  amid 
wholly  novel  associations. 

Just  as  true  as  that  “ birds  of  a feather  flock  together,”  is  it 
that  human  beings  of  like  tastes  and  sympathies  are  magnets 
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one  of  another.  Dante  Alighieri  had,  although  of  all  men  most 
sensitive  and  self-centred,  his  little  circle  of  kindred  souls — men 
of  course ; they  numbered  but  three : Giovanni  Cavalcanti, 
Lapo  Gianni,  and  Cino  da  Pistoja — all  poets,  lyrical  and 
emotional.  The  two  first  were  inseparable,  and  of  their 
ecstatic  friendship  Dante  sings  in  the  graceful  sonnet  he 
addressed  to  his  “ chief  friend  ” : — 

“ Guido,  I would  that  Lapo,  thou  and  I, 

Led  by  some  strong  enchantment  might  ascend 
A magic  craft,  whose  sails  bewitched,  should  fly 
With  us,  wind  toss’d,  where’er  our  thoughts  should  wend.” 

“ And  that  some  bounteous  wizard  would  greet 
’Vanna  and  Bice  (with  Lapo’s  Lagia  too), 

Constrained  with  us  by  hearts,  and  hands,  and  feet, 

To  wander,  fond  companions  and  true.” 

How  far  Beatrice,  Giovanna,  and  Lagia  were  actually 
intimate  may  be  judged  by  the  welcome  Cavaliere  Simone 
extended  to  the  two  ladies,  and  by  his  patronage  of  their  poet- 
partners.  In  some  sort  of  way  the  company  which  fore- 
gathered at  the  new  home  of  Beatrice  was  a prototype  of  the 
poetic  assemblies  at  Careggi  and  Fiesole  in  later  times. 
The  Bardi  were  always  noted  for  their  love  of  song — their 
very  name  is  suggestive ! An  ancestor  of  Simone — one  Pagano 
di  Bardo,  away  back  in  the  year  1112,  was  “a  maker  of 
music,”  and  bestowed  lands  upon  the  choral  canons  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Reparata.  Cousins  of  Simone  were 
Giovanni  de’  Bardi  and  his  son  Piero,  both  able  composers  of 
folk-lore  ballads,  and  clever  performers  on  lute  and  pipe.  The 
former,  indeed,  gathered  around  him  a society  of  musical 
people,  including  Simone  and  Beatrice,  and  he  is  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  the  Italian  Opera  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

The  years  immediately  following  Beatrice’s  marriage  were 
notable  in  the  complex  history  of  Florence  on  account  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  were  made  to  rid  the  State  of  the  curse 
and  shame  of  slavery.  A system  had  almost  imperceptibly 
arisen  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  native  and  voluntary  seiTico 
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to  which  the  freedom-loving,  not  to  say  proud,  citizens 
resolutely  declined  to  bind  themselves. 

The  agents  of  the  merchant-bankers  and  of  the  Guilds  in 
eastern  and  southern  parts  were  encouraged  to  deport  young 
Asiatics  and  Africans,  and  very  soon  almost  every  family  of 
position  possessed  coloured  pages  or  “ playmates,”  as  they 
were  euphemistically  called.  These  young  people  were  the 
absolute  property  of  their  masters,  they  had  no  personal 
status  of  any  kind,  and  none  were  amenable  to  the  law  on  their 
account.  Such  “ playmates  ” were  treated,  in  many  cases, 
with  great  severity,  their  lives  and  deaths  being  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  to  anyone. 

The  traffic  in  slaves  became  a serious  scandal,  and  it  was 
universally  recognised  that  something  would  have  to  be  done. 
Public  discussion  and  State  interference  became  the  order  of 
the  day ; and  both  in  his  private  capacity  as  a citizen,  and  as 
the  holder  of  public  office,  no  man  did  more  in  the  cause  of 
emancipation  than  Messer  Folco  de’  Portinari. 

In  1289,  under  the  Priorate  of  Folco  de’  Portinari  and 
Bartolo  de’  Bardi,  Beatrice’s  brother-in-law,  a decree  was  issued 
by  the  Signoria  abolishing  slavery  in  Florence,  so  far  as  the 
irresponsible  treatment  of  the  unhappy  people  was  concerned. 
The  households  wherein  amelioration  was  first  effected  were, 
of  course,  those  of  the  two  Priors  and  of  Cavaliere  Simone  de’ 
Bardi. 

The  gentle,  loving  heart  of  Beatrice  went  out  in  compassion 
to  all  who  suffered,  whether  in  mind  or  body,  whether  bond  or 
free.  Her  own  home  was  modelled  upon  that  of  her  dear 
mother,  Madonna  Cilia,  where  the  honour  paid  to  faithful 
service  was  so  admirably  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  greatly 
beloved  and  trusted  nurse — the  virtuous  Mona  Tessa. 

But  to  pass  on  to  other  topics.  Within  a twelvemonth  of 
Beatrice’s  marriage  her  father  took  in  hand  the  settlement  of 
his  worldly  affairs.  This  was  quite  a marked  characteristic 
of  those  shrewd  business  men  of  Florence.  Besides  the  family 
mansions  and  several  small  cottages  which  he  inherited  from 
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his  father,  Messer  Becovero,  he  had  property  in  different  popoli 
of  the  city,  and  especially  in  that  of  Santa  Margherita  del 
Corso.  In  the  contado  he  had  several  poderi,  and  a consider- 
able farm  with  ample  buildings  at  Fiesole.  With  the  partners 
in  his  business  as  cloth-finishers  of  the  Guild  of  Calimala, 
Messer  Folco  owned  factories  and  warehouses,  and  they  also 
had  a wharf  by  the  riverside  and  cloth-stretching  grounds 
besides. 

On  January  28,  1288,  Messer  Folco  de’  Portinari  paid  a 
visit  to  the  monastery  of  Sant’  Eligio,  which  belonged  to  the 
“ Brothers  of  the  Penitence  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  situated  in 
a hollow  on  the  way  to  Fiesole,  just  beyond  the  new  walls. 
There  he  was  closeted  with  the  reverend  Prior,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  notary,  Tedaldo  Rusichelli,  made  his  will  as 
follows : — 

“ I recommend  humbly  my  soul  to  the  One  True  and  Living 
God,  and  I desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  my  Hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  I offer  to  God,  to  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
to  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary  His  Mother,  the  said  Hospital 
and  Church,  or  Chapel,  for  the  forgiveness  of  my  sin,  and  for 
the  sins  of  my  family,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirm  poor 
for  ever.  I appoint  my  heirs  patrons-in-chief  and  upholders 
thereof.” 

Special  bequests  follow: — To  his  wife  Madonna  Cilia  and 
to  Nuta  Portinaro,  his  natural  sister,  he  granted  domicile  and 
nouriture  in  the  family  house.  To  each  of  his  four  unmar- 
ried daughters,  ’Vanna,  Fia,  Margherita,  and  Castoria,  he 
bequeathed  eight  hundred  gold  florins.  To  his  married 
daughters,  Ravignana,  the  wife  of  Bondino  de’  Falconieri, 
a leader  of  the  Parte  Guelfa  and  a member  of  the  Consiglio 
del  Popolo , and  Bice,  the  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi,  fifty  gold 
florins  each. 

The  paragraph  relating  to  Beatrice  is  as  follows  : — “Item, 
Dominse  Bice,  filia  mea  et  uxor  Domini  Simonis  de  Bardis. 
Lib.  50  ad  floren.” 

The  heirs-in-chief  were  his  five  sons,  Manetto,  Recovero, 
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Pigello,  Gherardo  and  Jacopo.  The  three  last  being  under 
age,  Messer  Folco  named  as  trustees  his  friends  and  partners 
Messeri  Yieri  and  Bindo  de’  Cerchi. 

The  smallness  of  the  sums  bequeathed  to  his  married 
daughters  was  quite  customary,  because  they  had  received 
their  dowries  on  their  marriage,  and  had  taken  to  the  homes 
of  their  respective  husbands  well  filled  cassoni  and  other 
sumptuous  gifts. 

The  portions  also  of  the  four  unmarried  daughters  were 
quite  moderate  because  it  was  understood  that  they  would 
either  marry,  as  second  wives,  well-to-do  widowers,  or  enter 
convents,  where  the  four  hundred  florins  would  be  very  wel- 
come additions  to  the  funds  of  the  community.  By  these 
economical  legacies  it  was  seen  that  the  family  patrimony 
would  not  suffer  serious  diminution  upon  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family. 

In  his  will  Messer  Folco  also  names  his  Hospital,  and  he 
directs  that  all  things  therewith  connected  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  with  the  appointment  of  priests  to  recite  Mass  and 
sing  Te  Deum , shall  be  vested  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop 
of  Florence  for  ever. 

Accommodations  with  Heaven  were  the  just  complement  to 
a life’s  service  in  earthly  pursuits.  Probably  the  worthy  man 
felt  that  his  end  was  approaching — for  men  and  women  were 
short-lived  in  those  strenuous  days. 

The  year  of  the  will  passed  on  leisurely,  Messer  Folco  con- 
solidating his  charitable  foundation  and  training  those  who 
should  succeed  him  in  its  oversight.  Autumn  found  him 
ailing  and  a source  of  deep  concern  to  his  loving  and  united 
family,  but  the  end  came  somewhat  suddenly,  on  the  last  day 
of  December. 

The  nature  of  his  illness  and  details  of  those  sad  dark  hours 
have  not  been  preserved,  but  no  one  may  doubt  that  Beatrice, 
his  favourite  daughter,  was  by  his  side  to  comfort  him.  Her 
stoicism  was  not  the  least  valuable  factor  in  the  last  scene  of 
all,  and  disconsolate  Madonna  Cilia  was  not  a little  assisted  to 
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bear  her  heavy  trial  by  the  admirable  devotion  of  her  eldest 
daughter. 

Into  the  sacredness  of  that  last  scene  we  may  not  enter,  but 
we  may  peep  sympathetically  though  the  curtain,  which  none 
other  than  Dante  Alighieri  pulled  gently  aside. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Florence  to  hold  receptions  of  friends 
and  neighbours  in  the  house  of  death  immediately  before  the 
burial,  whereat,  whilst  the  ladies  of  the  family  received  the 
condolences  of  visitors,  women  were  hired  to  sing  dirges  and 
bewail  the  departed. 

Dante  was  among  those  who  paid  their  sorrowful  respects 
at  the  house  of  mourning.  There  he  beheld  Beatrice  de’  Bardi 
bowed  down  with  grief  and  lamenting  sadly  the  loss  of  her 
cherished  father.  His  sensitive  soul  gathered  in  some  of  the 
desolation  of  his  venerated  Lady,  and  he  hurried  away  to 
breathe  out  his  mournful  spirit  in  two  touching  sonnets.  His 
utterance  is  in  sad  harmony  with  his  painful  experience,  and 
he  speaks  of  Beatrice  thus  : — 

“ . . . Our  Lady  sweet,  her  fair 
Meek  visage  bathed  in  tears  by  ungracious  Death. 

So  abject  her  will  and  piteous 

That  whosoe’er  should  view  her  cruel  sorrow 

Must  feel  his  heart  sink  down  with  grief  and  die.” 

Quite  certainly  all  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial 
of  dead  persons  were  duly  carried  out.  Manetto  Portinaro 
registered,  within  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  his  deceased  father’s 
name,  age,  and  calling.  The  Misericordia  undertook  the  pre- 
paration of  the  body  for  interment,  and  stationed  beccamorti 
at  the  principal  door  of  the  family  mansion.  Within  were 
assembled  the  whole  family  and  the  nearest  friends  and 
neighbours.  Funeral  baked  meats  with  confetti  and  sugared 
sponge-rusks  were  served  along  with  draughts  of  hot  sweet 
wines  and  alcliermes — a heartening  drink  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  and  cloves. 

The  eighteen  hours  between  death  and  burial  were  all  too 
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short  for  elaborate  arrangements  so  far  as  personal  mourning 
was  concerned.  The  mourners  put  on  garments  of  brown  or 
dull  red,  whilst  some  were  not  afraid  to  wear  the  unlucky  green. 

A long  and  sorrowful  band  followed  the  hearsed  bier,  by 
the  side  of  which  were  carried  great  flaring  torches.  Madonna 
Cilia  walked  immediately  behind  the  coffin  holding  the  hands 
of  her  two  eldest  children,  Beatrice  and  Manetto. 

If  Beatrice’s  ordinary  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Florence 
caused  people  to  run  to  look  at  her,  no  less  remarkable  was 
her  aspect  apparelled  in  the  garb  of  woe.  With  stately  dignity 
of  carriage  and  with  sweet  resignation  in  her  countenance, 
she  passed  along  that  sorrowful  way.  It  was  not  far,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  last  rites  were  of  course  celebrated  at  the  Hospital. 

The  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Egidio  was  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, upon  the  altar  gleamed  the  light  of  yellow  wax  candles, 
and  the  remains  of  Messer  Folco  de’  Portinari  were  disposed 
under  a lofty  catafalque  whilst  the  Bequiem  Mass  was  sung. 

After  Asperges  and  Absolution,  all  that  remained  of  the 
benevolent  founder  of  the  Hospital  was  lowered  tenderly  into 
the  last  resting-place,  which  he  himself  had  prepared,  before 
the  high  altar.  Then  Beatrice  caressed  her  mother,  and  they 
and  others  showered  leaves  of  box  and  little  packets  of  sweet 
herbs  and  scented  flowers  upon  the  casket,  and,  bidding  their 
dear  one  a long  and  last  farewell,  sadly  retraced  their  steps 
homewards. 

The  whole  city  mourned  Messer  Folco,  and  rich  and  poor 
thronged  to  his  burial.  The  loggie  of  the  bankers  were 
closed,  the  woollen  looms  were  idle,  and  all  the  crafts 
joined  in  doing  reverence  to  the  departed. 

An  incised  stone  was,  later  on,  placed  over  the  place  of 
sepulture,  bearing  the  following  epitaph:  “ Hie  jacet  Fulchus 
de  Portinariis,  qui  fuit  fondator  et  edificator  ujus  ecclesise  et 
ospitalis  S.  Marise  Nove,  il  decessit  anno  MCCLXXXIX, 
die  XXXI  Decembris.  Cuius  anima  pro  Dei  misericordia 
requiescat  in  pace.” 

Another  and  more  sumptuous  memorial  of  Folco  Becovero 
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de’  Portinari  was  erected  by  his  children,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  husbands  of  Beatrice  and  Ravignana,  the  family 
Cappella  de’  Portinari,  within  their  parochial  church  of  Santa 
Margherita  del  Corso. 

In  a very  few  words  Dante  speaks  of  the  departed  bene- 
factor, but  many  and  sincere  were  the  regrets,  sweetly  tinged 
with  most  grateful  memories,  for  very  many  sufferers  had 
risen  up  off  beds  of  misery  to  call  him  blessed. 

Y 

Simone  and  Beatrice  had  been  married  just  eighteen  months 
when  this  blow  fell  upon  them.  The  period  had  been  one  of 
unalloyed  happiness  and  prosperity ; the  man  of  her  father’s 
choice  had  proved  himself  good  and  true,  and  she  lived  only 
for  him. 

Hostilities  broke  out  afresh  between  Florence  and  her  two 
neighbours,  Arezzo  and  Siena.  The  Guelphs  seemed  to  be 
insatiable  in  their  lust  for  the  blood  of  their  rivals,  and 
Cavaliere  Simone  once  more  hied  him  to  the  fray.  Whether 
Dante  resumed  his  military  duties  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; pro- 
bably he  did  for  a time,  for  he  was  far  away  from  Florence, 
either  warring,  travelling,  or  studying ; and  both  the  poet  and 
his  passion  faded  from  Beatrice’s  memory. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  Beatrice  bore  her 
husband  any  children.  They  were  both  young  and  vigorous, 
and  nothing  existed  to  prevent  the  laws  of  Nature.  Still, 
without  an  actual  affirmation  to  decide  the  point,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  deducted  from  the  fact,  that  Messer  Folco 
de’  Portinari  executed  a codicil  to  his  will,  wherein  he  names 
Niccolo,  the  son  of  his  second  daughter,  Ravignana,  and 
bequeaths  fifty  gold  florins  to  him,  whilst  he  never  names 
any  child  of  Beatrice. 

The  matter  may  be  safely  left  to  conjecture  in  the  narrative 
of  Beatrice’s  married  life ; but,  sad  to  say,  that  life,  so  young, 
so  pure,  and  so  promising,  was  destined  to  end  prematurely. 
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Simone  de’  Bardi’s  beautiful,  talented,  and  charitable  wife 
never  really  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  father’s  death. 
Her  strong  power  of  will  had  been  exercised  in  repressing  the 
expression  of  her  grief,  and  this  told  severely  upon  her 
physical  condition.  She  was  nearing  her  confinement,  and 
prostration  at  a most  critical  period  induced  delicacy,  which 
ended  in  a miscarriage.  From  this  deplorable  event  Beatrice 
never  rallied,  but  drooped  day  by  day  like  any  other  fair  lily 
of  Florence  injured  by  stress  and  storm. 

Everything  that  the  science  of  medicine — then  in  its  infancy 
in  Modern  Europe — could  do,  was  done.  The  world-famous 
founder  of  the  Florentine  School  of  Medicine,  Taddeo 
d’Alderotti — then  an  old  man — and  his  hardly  less  celebrated 
pupil,  Dino  del  Garbo,  with  his  son  Tommaso,  were  called 
into  consultation.  Expense  was  not  considered — what  if  fees 
of  one  hundred  gold  florins  were  demanded,  the  Bardi  were 
well  able  to  afford  them. 

It  was  once  more  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  that  May, 
1290,  was  marked  by  special  and  unusual  festivities  in 
Florence.  Processions  and  pageants  of  the  followers  and 
adherents  of  the  “ Lord  of  Love  ” paraded  the  streets,  and 
made  the  city  joyous  with  their  music  and  their  plays.  All 
were  dressed  in  white,  such  as  Beatrice  used  to  wear,  and  all 
that  was  innocent,  beautiful,  and  chivalrous  in  the  City  of  the 
Lily  joined  in  the  spectacles  and  masques.  It  was  a gay, 
merry  time,  and  Beatrice  and  Simone  would,  in  the  natural 
order  of  affairs,  have  taken  prominent  places  in  the  rejoicings. 
But  she  was  laid  low,  and  the  hands  which  should  have 
gathered  lovely  Spring  blossoms  for  a floral  coronal  were 
mournfully  stretched  out  for  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  clusters  of 
myosotis  to  weave  a funeral  wreath ! 

On  June  9 Beatrice  breathed  her  last,  and  her  fair  body 
was  laid  out,  white  and  cold  as  Carrara  marble,  for  burial, 
whilst  her  soul  passed  silently  into  the  Spirit-land,  to  inspire 
a more  brilliant  vision  and  to  play  a nobler  role  than  any 
other  woman  has  ever  done. 
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Upon  Simone  the  blow  fell  the  most  keenly.  Of  course, 
his  loss  was  irreparable.  He  had  learnt  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  sweet  life  which  had  been  joined  to  his  own. 
Cool  and  calculating,  like  the  rest  of  the  men  of  his 
day,  yet  he  understood  sadly  enough  that  a goodly  mar- 
riage portion  was  not  all  that  he  had  got  with  Beatrice 
Portinaro. 

He  buried  her  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  wife  of  a 
belted  Bardi,  but  over  his  mourning  history  has  drawn  a veil. 
Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  secure  a modest  official  appoint- 
ment as  Podesta  of  Atava,  a small  township  on  the  hills  of 
Fiesole,  and  there  he  retired  for  a time.  Great  political 
questions  were  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Florence,  and 
Simone  de’  Bardi’s  retreat  was  only  of  a brief  duration,  for 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  concerned,  like  his  fellows  of 
the  Grandi  and  Popolani  Grassi  families,  in  the  efforts  at 
reform  projected  by  Giano  della  Bella,  whose  famous  “ Ordi- 
namenti  della  Giustizia  ” were  then  in  the  making.  As  a 
leading  man  of  his  house,  he  opposed  with  all  his  power  the 
proposals  of  the  advocates  of  the  democracy. 

Whether  Simone  ever  married  again  is  uncertain;  the 
probability  is  that  he  did,  seeing  that  he  was  still  a young 
man  and  had  a considerable  establishment  to  maintain. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  a beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl,  Albiera,  the  daughter  of  Messer  Neri  de’  Gherardini,  who 
had  been  one  of  Beatrice’s  chief  friends,  accepted  his  hand, 
and  became  the  mother  of  five  sons,  Puccino,  Masino,  Gieri, 
Yannozzo,  and  Perozzo,  all  of  whom  are  named  in  the  Bardi 
Register  for  the  year  1310. 

That  other  lover  of  Beatrice,  Dante  Alighieri,  was  crushed 
utterly  by  her  death.  Poor  sensitive  fellow,  of  words  he  was 
bereft,  and  tears  coursed  down  his  emaciated  cheeks.  “What 
with  weeping  and  anguish,”  writes  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  “ and 
total  disregard  of  his  external  appearance,  he  became  like 
some  savage  animal ; his  face  was  haggard,  his  beard  unshaven, 
and  his  whole  aspect  transformed  from  what  it  was  used  to 
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be : a spectacle  of  misery  moving  the  compassion  of  all 
beholders,  strangers  as  well  as  friends.” 

After  bitter  appeals  to  heaven  and  chidings  of  the  Almighty, 
he  mastered  himself,  and  cried  out  mournfully : “ The  Lord 
God  of  Justice  has  called  the  most  sweet  Lady  to  triumph 
under  the  banner  of  Mary,  that  blessed  Queen  of  Heaven, 
whose  name  was  ever  uttered  with  deepest  reverence  by  the 
lips  of  my  sainted  Beatrice.” 

Then  he  took  up  his  pen,  dipped  in  tears  and  ink — heavy  in 
his  hand  it  was ; and  he  poured  forth  in  halting  lines  his 
tender  sonnet  “ To  the  Ninth  of  June,  1290  ” : — 

“ Upon  this  day  harsh  Sorrow  came  to  me, 

Saying,  ‘ To  tarry  I am  here  with  thee.’ 

Alas ! I wept.  . . . 

Then,  looking  np,  I saw  sweet  Love  at  hand, 

But  his  presence  I could  not  understand  ; 

So  I asked  him  ‘ What  doest  thou,  trifler  ? ’ 

‘ Our  Sweet  Lady’s  a-dying,  brother  dear.’ 

Alas ! he  wept.  ...” 

Dante’s  friends  gathered  round  him  to  condole  with  him, 
and,  among  them,  Cino  da  Pistoja  the  poet,  who  addressed  to 
him  a very  exquisite  sonnet,  consoling  him  for  the  loss  of 
Beatrice,  and  bidding  him  take  comfort  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  glory  among  the  saints  in  Paradise. 

Momentarily  cheered,  he  overcame  his  melancholy  sufficiently 
to  compose  a pathetic  ode,  which  opens  with  the  picture  of  his 
woe 

* ‘ The  eyes  that  weep  from  fulness  of  the  heart 
Have  wept  so  sore  that  grief  hath  fill’d  her  part.” 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  celebrate  his  “ Lady’s  ” glory 

“ Beatrice  translated  into  Heayen, 

Where  angels  of  peace  sing  their  paean, 

Shall  there  remain  for  aye.” 

Hardly  had  the  broken-hearted  poet  soothed  himself  with 
ecstatic  murmurings,  than  his  spirit  was  mightily  stirred  and 
greatly  rejoiced  by  the  unexpected  visit  of  a friend  of  his 
youth,  with  whom  he  subsequently  held  frequent  intercourse ; 
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he  was  none  other  than  Beatrice’s  eldest  brother,  Manetto 
de’  Portinari.  He  calls  him  “ the  friend  whom  I count  as 
second  unto  me  in  the  degree  of  friendship,  and  who,  more- 
over, is  united  by  the  nearest  ties  to  my  most  blessed  Lady.” 

Manetto  came  to  ask  Dante  for  a sonnet  in  memory  of 
Beatrice ! 

With  a great  throb  of  joy,  stifled  for  a moment  by  the 
sadness  of  recollection,  Dante  embraced  most  affectionately 
his  welcome  visitor,  and  the  two  communed  sympathetically  of 
her  whose  spirit  still  hovered  near  them. 

Two  sonnets — not  one — the  gentle  Muse  vouchsafed,  each 
breathing  the  rarest  and  most  reverent  of  human  sentiments. 
In  the  first  he  appeals  to  Beatrice  to  keep  spiritually  near 
him : — 

“ Stay  now  with,  me,  and  listen  to  my  sighs.” 

In  the  second,  which  begins — 

‘‘Whatever  pain  my  heart  receives,” 

the  poet  records  that  “ two  persons  lament  for  blessed 
Beatrice,  of  whom  one  laments  her  as  her  brother ; the  other 
— himself — as  her  devoted  slave. 

At  once  the  “ devoted  slave  ” addressed  himself  to  a task 
pregnant  with  love,  tinged  with  sorrow  yet  illuminated  with 
joy,  the  completion  and  final  arrangement  of  all  he  has  ever 
written  about  Beatrice.  Appreciative  narrative  and  laudatory 
sonnet  each  fell  into  place  and  order,  and  the  result  became  a 
fragrant  garland,  distributing  around  and  everywhere  the 
delicious  odour  of  his  love  for  her  who  was  his  light  and 
his  life. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  he  called  his  rhyme  first  of  all 
11  La  Luce  Nuova  ” — “ The  New  Light” — the  Light  of  Love, 
which  had  beamed  upon  him  through  the  liquid  tender  eyes 
of  Beatrice. 

That  Light  was  new  and  it  was  illuminating,  but  Light 
alone  will  not  suffice  for  human  needs ; and  so  the  “ Light 
of  Beatrice  ” begat  the  New  Life — the  effect,  simple  and 
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sufficient,  of  ardency  of  vision.  Thus  was  brought  forth 
“ La  Vita  Nuova” 

This  “ Human  Life  of  Beatrice  ” Dante  dedicated  to  his 
dear  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti.  Its  lyrics  he  grouped  around 
the  second  sonnet,  which  begins  with  a salutation  to 
Beatrice:  “ Oh,  Lady  most  sympathetic.”  He  launched 
his  “ Vita  Nuova  ” upon  a storm-tossed  sea  of  human 
emotions,  and  then,  rising  from  his  knees  before  his  crucifix, 
Dante  gathered  his  cloak  around  him,  pulled  its  green  hood 
over  his  heated  forehead,  and  left  for  ever  his  humble  chamber 
in  the  Via  del  Corso. 

He  stopped  not  to  rest  awhile  upon  his  poet’s  stone ; his 
station  by  the  Arno  bridge  saw  him  no  more ; but  passing 
within  the  holy  shrine  where  entombed  his  Beatrice  lay,  he 
meditated  long  and  sadly  by  her  monument.  Then  he 
departed  and  shook  off  the  dust  of  Florence  from  his  feet,  as 
he  passed  his  old  home  and  hers  by  the  gate,  and  on  he 
pressed,  till  the  shadow  of  a kindly  cloister  fell  athwart  his 
path.  It  was  the  Franciscan  monastery,  wherein  were  pro- 
fessed greater  poverty  and  greater  humility,  and  greater 
renunciation  of  the  world  than  under  any  other  rule. 

With  bowed  head  and  humble  mien  they  cast  the  habit  of 
an  oblate  of  San  Francesco  d’ Assisi  about  the  silent,  weeping, 
broken-hearted  lover.  Retired  in  his  peaceful  cell,  Frate 
Dante  Alighieri  gave  himself  up  to  reverent  contemplation, 
and  there,  unsullied  and  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  city 
life,  he  gathered  up  and  stored  within  his  memory  all  that  he 
had  known  and  tasted  of  the  sublimity  of  Beatrice.  Her  light 
and  her  life  were  his,  and  the  cult  of  her  perfections  now  was 
the  sole  object  of  his  existence. 

In  the  “ Vita  Nuova  ” Beatrice  is  the  ideal  of  all  that  woman 
can  be  in  this  life.  Five-and-twenty  stanza-strophes  does 
the  ecstatic  lyricist  strike  of  her  in  his  poem  of  Human  Love, 
and  at  last  he  translates  her  to  the  confines  of  celestial 
blessedness.  Then,  after  writing  the  final  sonnet,  Dante 
says : — “ It  was  given  to  me  to  behold  a very  wonderful 
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vision : wherein  I saw  things  which  determined  me  that  I 
would  say  nothing  further  of  this  most  Blessed  One,  until 
such  time  as  I could  discourse  more  worthily  concerning 
her.  And  to  this  end  I labour  with  every  power  I have,  as 
she  knows  right  well.  ...  It  is  my  hope  that  I shall  yet 
write  concerning  her  what  hath  not  been  written  before  of 
any  woman.” 

The  “ Vita  Nuova  ” was  finished  in  1295,  and  then  for 
twelve  long  years  Dante  speaks  only  intermittently  in  chance 
sonnets  of  his  Lady.  He  was  preparing  diligently  for  the 
second  cycle  of  his  “ Cult  of  Beatrice.”  With  this  cherished 
end  in  view  he  threw  himself  rapturously  into  the  profound 
study  of  philosophy,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  married  ! 

Gemma  di  Messer  Manetto  de’  Donati,  a kinswoman  of  his 
friends  Corso  and  Forese  Donato,  had  nothing  of  Beatrice 
about  her.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  Dante  and  his 
uninteresting  wife ; he  had  loved  one  and  only  one  woman, 
he  could  love  no  other ; and  yet  she  bare  him  four  dear 
children : one  he  called  Beatrice. 

The  marriage  was  the  expression  of  a counsel  of  despair, 
lonesomeness  was  unendurable,  and  philosophy  unsatisfying, 
and  public  office  to  which  he  gave  himself  was  but  a paltry 
distraction.  Beatrice  and  her  memory  still  shaped  the  poet’s 
destiny,  and  in  1B09  the  “ Convivio”  or  “ Convito,”  “ The 
Banquet,”  the  Beatification  of  Beatrice,  appeared ; but  Dante 
was  an  exile. 

In  this  second  cycle  human  love  is  unplaced ; it  yields  to 
spiritual  awe.  Beatrice  is  exalted  into  a realm  of  ideality,  and 
Dante  revels  in  her  translation.  In  the  “ Vita  Tuova”  she 
was  simply  “most  gentle,”  “ most  noble,”  “most  admirable  ” 
and  “most  loveable”;  now  she  is  “most  blessed,”  “most 
glorious,”  “most  heavenly,”  and  “ most  divine”  ! Then  she 
was  “my  loving  guide”  and  “companion”;  now  she  has 
become  “my  star,”  “the  directress  of  my  soul,”  and  “my  angel.” 
Beatrice  is  here  “the  Lady  Beautiful,”  “ the  Lady  glorified,” 
and  “ the  Lady  of  my  mind.” 
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This  translation  of  a purely  human  personality,  perfect  and 
impeccable,  into  an  animated  spiritual  affinity,  inspiring 
and  beneficent,  is  easy  and  eloquent.  The  woman  craft  of 
philosophy  expands  into  the  angelic  intelligence  of  eternity, 
and,  in  Beatrice,  Dante  sees  joined  all  that  men  may  know  of 
things  past,  present  and  future.  All  this  is  abundantly  clear 
in  the  “ Convivio ,”  which,  by  the  way,  Dante  never  finished. 
He  had  contemplated  the  creation  of  fifteen  “ Treatises,”  but 
only  four  were  written,  and  only  three  poems  of  Love. 

His  mind,  his  will,  his  passion,  were  set  on  greater  things 
than  these : things  of  transcendental  grandeur.  In  speaking, 
in  the  “ Convivio ,”  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  abruptly 
ends  what  he  had  purposed  to  utter  of  “ that  living  Blessed 
Beatrice,  of  whom  I do  not  intend  to  speak  more  in  this  book.” 

Beatrice  reaches  her  apotheosis  in  the  “ Divina  Commedia  ” ; 
the  “ Angel  ” of  the  “ Convivio ,”  becomes  Dante’s  “ Diva  ” — 
his  Divinity.  Thus  in  an  ascending  and  extending  progres- 
sion he  carries  on  his  ritual  of  his  “ Cult  of  Beatrice  the 
Blessed,”  and  proclaims  the  gospel  of  her  pre-eminence. 

In  the  “ Inferno  ” she  is  “ la  dolce  Guida  ” with  its  entranc- 
ing echo  of  the  panegyrics  of  the  human  “ Vita  Nuova  ” 
playing  about  her ; in  the  “ Purgatorio  ” she  is  “la  mia  celeste 
Scorta ,”  with  the  three-fold  alleluia  of  the  angelic  chorus  of 
the  “ Convivio  ” filling  the  middle  state  with  melody;  and  in 
the  “ Paradiso”  Beatrice  reigns  as  “la  mia  Diva”  the 
goddess  of  my  eyes  and  of  my  mind,  transfigured  into  the 
glory  of  that  Light  and  Life  which  fade  not  nor  grow  old. 

“ Blessed  Beatrice,”  in  ecstasy  Dante  exclaims,  “ who  lives 
in  Heaven  with  God  and  His  angels— and  upon  earth  in  my 
soul ! ” The  infatuation  of  Dante  is  complete.  Beatrice 
Portinaro  di  Simone  de’  Bardi  is  an  inspiration  for  all  time  and 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women.  Beatrice  clad 
in  the  three  sacred  and  mystic  colours,  red,  white  and  green, 
crowned  with  the  olive  wreath  of  wisdom,  wrapped  in  snow- 
white  veil  of  purity,  and  suffused  with  the  blush  of  perfect 
love ! 
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CAMILLA  LUCREZIA  DE’  TORNABUONI — DI  PIERO  DE’  MEDICI  I 
“QUEEN  OF  FLORENCE” 

I 

Lucrezia,  “ the  Mother  of  the  Medici  and  Queen  of 
Florence,”  is  the  proud  title  which  posterity  has  unanimously 
bestowed  upon  the  wife  of  Piero  de’  Medici. 

Since  the  spacious  days  of  the  “ Great  Countess,”  Matilda, 
who  ruled  Tuscany  with  a virile  will  and  a vigorous  hand,  no 
woman  had  occupied  anything  like  such  an  influential  position 
in  Florence  as  Lucrezia  de’  Medici. 

The  “Makers  of  Florence  ” were  all  men  of  tremendous 
force  of  character,  who  needed  not,  perhaps,  the  incentive 
which  sagacious  and  tactful  wives  could  impart.  Their  women- 
folk played  secondary  roles , wherein  ambition  and  ability  were 
limited  to  personal  attractiveness  and  domestic  effectiveness. 

Cosimo  de’  Medici  “ Padre  della  Patria ,”  and  his  wife, 
Madonna  Contessina  di  Giovanni  de’  Bardi,  were  a typical 
couple — the  pushful  personality  of  the  man  entirely  filling  the 
scope  of  their  commercial,  political,  and  literary  activities  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  vessel. 

All  the  same  Cosimo,  probably  at  first  unknowingly,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  feminine  advancement  in  the  affairs  of 
State.  His  household  had  all  the  circumstances  of  a regal 
court,  and  his  hospitalities  required  the  co-operation  of  an 
intelligent  and  highly-educated  mistress.  Contessina  prepared 
the  robes  of  State,  but  Lucrezia  wore  them. 

Lucrezia  de’  Tornabuoni,  “ celebrated  for  her  nobleness  of 
character,  her  learning,  and  her  irreproachable  conduct,”  was 
the  daughter  of  Messer  Francesco  di  Simone  di  Tieri  di 
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Messer  Ruggiero  de’  Tornaquinci,  and  Selvaggia  degli  Albizzi 
his  wife.  She  was  born,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  in  the  year 
1425,  but  the  exact  date  upon  which  the  worthy  priest  at  San 
Giovanni  Battista  dropped  the  white  bean  in  the  registration- 
box  is  unrecorded.  She  is  named,  however,  in  the  Catasto  of 
1427  as  being  one-and-a-half  years  old. 

The  family  of  Tornabuoni,  or  Tornaquinci,  was  among  the 
most  ancient  and  most  noble  in  Tuscany.  Their  origin  was 
the  same  as  that  of  such  renowned  families  as  the  Uberti,  the 
Alberti,  the  Cavalcanti,  and  the  Gherardi,  who  renounced  their 
wild  life  as  robber  captains  of  the  hills  and  assumed  the  rank 
of  Grandi,  uniting  the  avocations  of  landed  proprietors  to  the 
occupation  of  city  magnates. 

When,  away  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Emperor 
Otto  I.  visited  Florence,  he  noted  the  influential  position  held 
by  the  Tornaquinci,  and  he  forthwith  granted  to  them  the  sole 
right  to  construct  dams  in  the  river  bed  of  the  Arno,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  industrial  enterprise  as  millers  of  flour  and 
washers  of  fleeces.  At  the  same  time  they  acquired  pro- 
prietary rights  over  the  adjoining  lands,  and  erected  numerous 
buildings  thereupon. 

A century  later,  when  the  new  city  was  encircled  by  her 
primo  cerchio,  one  of  the  gates — subsequently  named  San 
Pancragio — and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  were  assigned  to  the  family 
for  defence  and  habitation. 

The  Tornaquinci  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Famiglie  di  Torre  e Loggie , whose  towers  dominated  every 
street  and  lane  in  their  popolo.  In  1166,  and  again  in  1215, 
one  of  the  Anziani,  or  Elders,  of  the  Commune,  was  Figliocaro 
de’  Tornaquinci,  who  also  held  the  important  office  of  Consul, 
or  Commander,  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  the  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Florentine  captains  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Ghibellines. 

Another  warlike  ancestor  of  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni  was  Ser 
Giovanni  de’  Tornaquinci,  who,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
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seventy-four,  yielded  to  none  in  valour  and  patriotism.  At 
the  decisive  battle  of  Montaperti  he  held  the  post  of  honour 
as  Captain  of  the  Guard  of  the  sacred  “ Carroccio .”  He  and 
his  command  were,  to  a man,  cut  down  by  the  victorious 
Sienese,  and  Florence  lost  her  pride  of  place. 

Ever  a vigorous  race,  and  in  the  van  of  progress,  the 
Tornaquinci  were  among  those  Grandi  families  which  were 
allowed  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  trading  corporations. 
The  better  to  obtain  assimilation  with  the  popolani,  the 
leading  members  of  the  family  adopted  aliases — such  as 
Popoleschi,  Gianchinotti,  Cardinali,  Marabottini,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  all  were  allied  in  the  Gonsorteria  de ’ Tornaquinci. 

Tieri,  son  of  Ruggiero  de’  Tornaquinci,  had  three  sons,  the 
second  of  whom  was  Simone,  who,  in  1361,  was  the  head  of 
an  influential  and  wealthy  banking-house,  and  a leading 
popolano.  He  had  assisted,  in  1848,  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens ; and,  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  party  of  the 
people,  he  determined  to  drop  his  hereditary  patronymic 
which  proclaimed  the  aristocratic  origin  of  his  family. 

Messer  Simone  assumed  a striking  cognomen,  which  pre- 
served the  ancient  prestige  of  his  ancestors,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  recalled  their  democratic  powers  as  Buonuomini , under 
the  great  Countess  Matilda.  “ Simone  de’  Tornabuoni,”  he 
called  himself,  and  as  such  he  became  the  founder  of  a new 
family. 

He,  further,  closely  associated  himself  with  the  houses  of  the 
Albizzi,  the  Strozzi,  the  Rucellai,  and  the  Medici,  as  champions 
of  the  people’s  liberties,  as  well  as  co-partners  in  far-seeing 
financial  enterprises. 

Four  sons  and  a daughter  were  born  to  Messer  Simone— 
Filippo,  Tieri,  Niccolo,  Francesco,  and  Francesca  who  married 
Yieri  Guadagni.  The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was  father  of 
Lucrezia — a man  of  far  stronger  grit  than  the  rest  of  his^, 
family. 

In  1424,  seized,  as  all  worthy  young  Florentines  were,  with 
a passion  for  the  profession  of  arms,  young  Francesco  de’ 
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Tornabuoni  was  named  Commissary  of  the  Florentine  con- 
tingent, under  the  command  of  the  Condottiere  Carlo  Mala- 
testa,  in  the  campaign  against  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  He  saw 
much  military  service,  and,  as  a reward  for  his  achievements, 
he  was  advanced,  in  1480,  to  ambassadorial  rank  as  head  of 
a mission  to  Venice,  which  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  knotty 
question  of  trade  reprisals  and  imposts,  but  which  also  framed 
a treaty  of  alliance  against  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

From  his  entrance  upon  public  life  Messer  Francesco  asso- 
ciated himself  thoroughly  with  the  person  and  policy  of 
Cosimo  de’  Medici,  so  much  so  that  when,  in  1488,  a sentence 
of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  that  ambitious  family,  he 
shared  the  disfavours  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  became  an 
exile  also. 

The  period  of  banishment,  however,  was  short,  for  a 
year  had  scarcely  passed  when,  riding  by  the  side  of  his 
chief,  they  re-entered  Florence  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  ever- 
fickle  populace.  Their  sentence  was  unanimously  cancelled ; 
Cosimo  resumed  his  Headship  of  the  Government,  and  Fran- 
cesco de’  Tornabuoni  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  Prior. 

In  those  strenuous  days,  whilst  many  reached  the  limit  of 
life’s  span,  the  generality  of  men  died  comparatively  young, 
and  Lucrezia’s  father  was  among  the  latter.  Probably  the 
unwonted  idleness  of  peace  and  prosperity  told  its  tale  upon 
Messer  Francesco’s  ardent  temperament.  Two  short  years 
after  the  restoration  of  his  family  sufficed  to  finish  his  career, 
and,  in  1486,  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  his  forebears,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a numerous  young  family  to  lament  him. 

Lucrezia’s  mother,  Madonna  Selvaggia,  belonged  to  another 
ancient  and  distinguished  Grandi  family — the  Albizzi.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Messer  Bartolommeo  del’  Ugo 
degli  Albizzi,  who,  with  his  elder  brother  Alessandro, 
quarrelled  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  popolani  and  enter  into 
commercial  pursuits. 

The'  outcome  was  that,  in  1872,  the  two  brothers  renounced 
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their  ancient  patronymic  and  also  their  shares  of  the  family 
inheritance ; and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Signoria,  took  the 
surname  of  Alessandri.  They  set  up  a new  Consorteria  of 
their  own  as  woollen  merchants  and  members  of  the  great 
Arte  della  Lana. 

Messer  Alessandro  attracted  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IV.,  and  was  by  him  created  a knight.  Messer 
Bartolommeo  obtained  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
became  his  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  with  a splendid  palace 
and  a pension  wherewith  to  maintain  his  dignity. 

Honours,  too,  were  showered  upon  the  brothers  by  their 
fellow-citizens  in  Florence,  and  both,  in  turn,  held  the  impor- 
tant position  of  Capitano  della  Parte  Guelfa. 

As  a consequence  of  the  Ciompi  riot,  in  1378,  the  Albizzi 
were  banished,  their  houses  burnt,  and  the  brothers  Alessandri 
and  their  families  suffered  along  with  the  rest.  The  period 
of  exile  was  of  short  duration,  for,  in  1381,  Maso  degli  Albizzi 
—Madonna  Selvaggia’s  cousin — returned  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  to  advance  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Florence. 

Thus  Selvaggia  degli  Albizzi  was  brought  up  under  very 
divergent  auspices.  Her  early  youth,  spent  in  sunny,  merry 
Naples,  was  fostered  by  the  freedom  and  the  romance  of  those 
sons  and  daughters  of  Nature,  pure  and  simple ; whilst  as  she 
approached  marriageable  age,  her  character  was  chastened  by 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  party  strife  in  Florence. 

The  date  of  her  marriage  with  Francesco  de’  Tornabuoni  is 
nowhere  recorded,  but  that  they  were  blessed  with  a numerous 
family  is  evident  from  the  preservation  of  the  names  of  their 
ten  children  in  the  Catasto  lists  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

Alessandro  Marabottino — Lucrezia’s  eldest  brother — came 
to  an  untimely  end,  for  in  1484  he  was,  with  twenty-four 
leading  popolani , tortured  for  having  conspired  to  overthrow 
the  Ghibelline  government — he  died  in  prison.  Niccolo 
became,  in  1456,  Podesta  of  Montepulciano  and  later  Prior  and 
Gonfalonier e di  Guistizia  of  Florence  in  1468.  He  died  in 
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1479,  leaving  a large  family  by  his  two  wives — Francesca 
d’Onofrio  de’  Parenti,  and  Lucrezia  d’Alessandro  de’  Martelli. 

Philippo,  Prior  in  1455  and  1476,  was  elected  Gonfaloniere 
di  Guistizia  in  1476.  He  died  in  1479,  leaving  also  a 
numerous  family.  Alfonso  died  in  1465,  unmarried  and 
without  distinction.  Leonardo  was  Prior  in  1469,  and  died  in 
1492.  Antonio  entered  Eeligion  and  became,  in  1466,  Canon 
of  Prato;  he  died  in  Eome  in  1468.  Giovanni,  Lucrezia’s 
favourite  brother  and  life-long  councillor,  was  born  in  1487  : 
more  of  him  anon.  These  seven  brethren  had  three  sisters. 
Dianora,  who  married  Tommaso  Soderini ; Selvaggia,  who 
became  a nun  ; and  Lucrezia,  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth. 

Madonna  Selvaggia  de’  Tornabuoni  died  in  Eome,  and  was 
buried  within  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva.  Her 
monument  was  sculptured  in  relief  by  Andrea  del  Yerrochio : 
it  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

The  education  of  Lucrezia  and  her  sister  was  such  as  very 
few  Florentine  girls  of  good  family  had  previously  received. 
Palla  negli  Strozzi — that  champion  of  liberty  and  learning — 
devoted  his  purse  and  his  leisure  to  the  development  of  the 
Studio  Florentino  with  the  special  view  of  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

Hitherto  the  daughters  of  noble  families  had  been  woefully 
neglected  in  the  important  matters  of  classical  and  poetical 
training.  Palla’s  influence  and  enthusiasm  obtained  for  the 
gentler  sex  equality  of  privilege  and  opportunity  with  their 
brothers.  Girls  were  now  admitted  freely  to  the  lectures  and 
symposia  of  the  dialecticians  and  rhetoricians  of  the  day. 

Messer  Francesco  de’  Tornabuoni’s  point  of  view,  in  this 
respect,  was  that  of  Palla  negli  Strozzi,  and  he  took  as  his 
model  the  admirable  domestic  arrangements  of  Agnolo 
Pandolfini  and  the  social  science  teaching  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti.  His  three  daughters  were  first  exercised  in  the 
management  of  the  household,  the  direction  of  domestics,  the 
art  of  needlework,  the  care  of  clothes  and  napery,  the 
elements  of  the  culinary  art,  with  a practical  knowledge 
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of  the  hygiene  of  the  body  and  the  elegant  accessories  of 
the  toilet. 

Concurrent  with  this  curriculum  went  the  classical  lessons 
of  the  Studio,  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  elementary 
application  of  the  sciences,  and  the  erudition  of  poetry  and 
prose ; and  all  cemented  together  by  a strict  and  sincere 
observance  of  the  dictates  of  science  and  the  exercises  of 
religion. 

With  remarkable  natural  talent  and  personal  ability 
Lucrezia  Tornabuoni  and  her  sisters  soon  acquired  accom- 
plishments which  raised  them  far  above  most  of  their  girl 
companions.  Before  they  were  well  out  of  their  teens  they 
were  regarded  as  suitable  wives  for  the  very  highest  in  the 
State,  and  their  early  promise  in  no  way  failed  in  splendid 
fruition. 

Cosimo,  “ the  Father  of  his  Country,”  busied  himself  actively 
in  the  selection  of  consorts  for  his  children.  He  had  in  view 
but  one  object:  the  perpetuation  and  pre-eminence  of  his  family, 
and  he  judged  that  this  might  be  most  effectively  attained  by 
matrimonial  alliances  with  influential  families. 

The  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Piero  naturally  engaged  his 
most  earnest  attention.  He  and  his  wife,  Madonna  Contessina 
de’  Bardi,  spent  many  a busy  hour  discussing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  likely  damsels : he,  on  his  part,  from  a strictly 
politico-commercial  point  of  view,  and  she  from  matronly  and 
domestic  associations. 

Many  promising  and  eligible  wives  were  passed  over  for  one 
reason  or  another,  including  Alessandra  de’  Machingi  and 
Giovanna  degli  Albizzi.  At  one  time  Francesca,  daughter 
of  Francesco  de’  Guidi,  Lord  of  Poppi,  was  chosen,  and  all 
but  betrothed  to  Piero  ; but  Cosimo’s  wish  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  party  of  the  people,  and  such  an  alliance  would  have 
been  too  markedly  in  an  aristocratic  direction. 

At  length  Lucrezia  de’  Tornabuoni  was  fixed  upon  as  an  ideal 
spouse  for  the  heir  of  the  Medici.  Her  family  connections  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  ; the  girl’s  strength  of  character  and 
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her  mental  calibre  pointed  her  out  as  in  every  way  a suitable 
bride.  If  she  lacked  something  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  which 
were  recommendations  in  her  rivals,  she  more  than  made  up 
for  such  deficiency  by  her  vigour  of  body  and  by  the  possession 
of  good  common  sense. 

Lucrezia’s  temperament  altogether  promised  well  for  the 
correction  of  Piero’s  delicacy  of  health  and  feebleness  of  will. 
Cosimo  had  carefully  watched  the  young  maiden’s  develop- 
ment and  progress,  and  her  seriousness  of  disposition  appealed 
forcibly  to  his  own  instincts,  surrounded  as  he  was  with 
toadies  and  sycophants. 

Piero  de’  Medici  was  accordingly  betrothed  to  Camilla 
Lucrezia  de’  Tornabuoni,  and  in  the  spring  of  1445  they 
were  made  man  and  wife,  he  being  twenty-nine  and  she 
nineteen — the  Florentine  model  of  disparity.  They  had 
known  each  other  from  childhood,  for  the  Tornabuoni  villa 
was  only  a stone’s  throw  from  that  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici’s  at 
Careggi. 

The  case  as  regards  Piero’s  ill-health,  however,  must  not  be 
over  stated.  Whilst  a weakling  constitutionally,  and  conse- 
quently liable  to  lethargy  of  thought  and  action,  he  was 
nevertheless  a sensible,  if  unambitious,  sort  of  man.  He  had 
quite  markedly  an  aptitude  for  business,  and  was  possessed 
of  sound  judgment  upon  things  in  general.  He  was,  more- 
over, his  father’s  son ; and  heredity  counts  for  much  among 
scions  of  ruling  families. 

That  he  was  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  his  admirable  wife  goes 
without  saying — hers  was  “ the  power  behind  the  throne  ” ; 
and  yet  Lucrezia’s  ambitions  were  severely  kept  under  control. 
Cosimo’s  maxim  became  the  rule  of  Piero  and  Lucrezia’s 
lives : “ Dress  in  scarlet  if  you  will,  but  don’t  talk  much ! ” 

For  sixteen  years  they  were  content  to  play  quite  secondary 
parts  in  the  activities  of  their  time,  and  not  till  Piero  was 
forty-five  years  of  age  was  he  chosen  to  fill  high  office  of  State 
and  then,  in  1460,  as  Gonfaloniere  di  Guistizia  he  came  into  his 
own. 
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There  was  little  or  no  scope,  during  Cosimo’s  reign,  for 
Lucrezia,  even  if  she  had  desired  it,  to  become  the  leader  of 
society.  What  Court  honours  for  the  weaker  vessel  there 
were  went  to  Madonna  Contessina,  of  course,  whilst  the 
lovely  young  wife  of  Giovanni,  Cosimo’s  favourite  younger 
son — Cornelia  Ginevra  degli  Alessandri-Albizzi — was  the 
elegant  Queen  of  Fashion. 

She  was  a very  attractive  woman,  and  possessed  of 
exceptional  personal  charms  and  accomplishments.  Whilst 
she  was  desirous,  as  all  pretty  women  are,  of  admiration 
and  imitation,  she  spared  no  pains  and  shirked  lo  toil 
as  patroness  of  fetes  and  jousts.  All  the  gay  doings  of 
Cosimo’s  later  years  were  led  by  his  beauteous  daughter-in- 
law  Cornelia. 

Madonna  Lucrezia’s  role  was  of  a different  kind.  She 
exercised  a refining  control  over  the  amusements  of  society, 
wherein  she  participated  unostentatiously.  Licence  and 
extravagance,  ever  marks  of  wealth  and  leisure,  were  held 
in  check  by  her  strong  and  staid  personality. 

Brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  exercise  of  almost 
austere  religious  duties,  she  was  careful  that  nothing  should 
offend  against  good  morals  and  the  interests  of  religion. 
Personally  she  appeared  more  in  sympathy  with  the  cloister 
than  with  the  Court,  and  yet  her  open  mind  kept  her  perfectly 
free  from  cant  and  make-believe. 

Madonna  Lucrezia’s  household,  in  the  Yia  Larga,  was  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  regularity.  Her  heart  was  in  her 
home,  her  soul  was  in  the  church,  and  her  mind  found  delight 
in  the  cultivation  of  literary  tastes. 


II 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  as 
they  affected  the  attire  of  Piero  and  Lucrezia  de’  Medici,  from 
the  “ Inventario  della  Guardaroba  ” of  Piero  in  1456,  in  which 
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special  mention  is  made  of  the  garments  of  Madonna  Lucrezia 
as  follows  : — 

One  robe  of  black  velvet  and  gold  brocade,  lined  with  sable  ; 

One  gown  of  crimson  silk  damask  brocaded  with  gold,  and 
lined  with  ermine ; 

One  over-skirt  of  embossed  violet  satin,  lined  with  green 
silk  brocade  ; 

One  robe  of  embossed  crimson  satin,  lined  with  finest  vair 
skin  ; 

One  rol}£  of  black  silk  damask,  lined  with  ribbed  taffetas ; 

One.  tunic  of  raised  satin  brocaded  with  silver,  and  cuffs  of 
/ silver  filigree-work  (Piero’s  ?) ; 

_ One  tunic  of  embossed  crimson  silk,  with  sleeves  of  gold 
brocade  (Piero’s  ?)  ; 

One  tunic  of  figured  black  satin,  with  sleeves  of  gold  brocade 
(Piero’s  ? ) ; 

One  over-skirt  of  fine  raised  Milanese  cloth,  lined  with  gold 
brocade; 

One  robe  of  rose-coloured  silk,  lined  with  finest  marten 
skin ; 

One  robe  of  finest  black  “ noble  cloth,”  lined  with  black 
velvet ; 

One  gown  of  scarlet  “ noble  cloth,”  with  black  satin  sleeves  ; 

One  lining  for  a robe  of  the  finest  vair  skin. 

There  are  other  lists  of  the  contents  of  the  “ Guardaroba  ” of 
the  couple,  which  indicate  Lucrezia’s  wealth  of  fine  clothes,  in 
spite  of  her  taste  for  dark  serge,  cut  after  the  pattern  of  the 
habits  of  religious  women  in  the  convents. 

Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  Piero  and  Lucrezia 
de’  Medici,  in  the  Medici  Palace : Bianca,  in  1446  ; Nannina,  in 
1448 ; Lorenzo,  in  1449 ; and  Guiliano,  in  1454.  Lorenzo, 
indeed,  in  his  “ Ricordi”  (1473)  says  there  wer  q four  boys; 
perhaps  two  died  in  infancy.  Another  child  also  looked  to 
Piero  for  its  fathering — Maria,  born  of  an  unknown  mother, 
probably  a slave,  in  1451 ; but  she  was  brought  up  with  the 
rest,  as  was  the  custom  then  in  Florence,  where  every  child 
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born  in  the  house  belonged  to  the  family,  and  shared  equally 
with  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  master. 

With  the  coming  of  her  family,  of  course  Domina  Lucrezia’ s 
leisure  for  study  and  other  congenial  pursuits  became  con- 
siderably curtailed.  She  welcomed  her  motherly  responsi- 
bilities with  religious  enthusiasm,  setting  before  her  eyes  the 
examples  of  Saint  Anne  and  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Not  only  did  she,  as  was  usual,  take  in  hand  personally  the 
earliest  lisping  lessons  of  her  little  children,  but  she  diligently 
instilled,  from  the  first,  in  their  young  minds  the  claims  and 
formulas  of  religion. 

As  a natural  outcome  of  her  own  devout  study  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  the  lives  of  holy  men  and  women,  she  composed  in 
1450  her  “ Istorie  Bibliclne  whilst  rocking  the  cradle  in  the 
Via  Larga.  These  “ stories  ” took  the  popular  form  of 
“ Laude”  and  were  founded  upon  a metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David. 

The  “Laude  ” seem  to  have  stood  midway  between  dramatic 
and  epic  poetry.  Their  naturalness  appealed  to  the  populace, 
and  furnished  the  “Laudesi”  with  suitable  and  emotional 
versification.  They  were  set  to  sacred  tunes,  or  adapted  more 
often  to  popular  melodies,  as  suited  best  place  and  audience, 
and  were  quite  the  vogue  for  church  and  charitable  processions, 
especially  during  the  Feast  of  Befana  or  Epiphany. 

The  “ Laudesi  ” — groups  of  devoutly-minded  artisans  and 
craftsmen — assembled  at  nine  o’clock  every  morning — the 
hour  of  Lauds — in  the  churches,  or  before  the  shrines  in  the 
Mercato  Yecchio,  and  at  other  venerated  localities,  and  sang, 
in  four- voiced  harmony,  their  “ Laude  ” or  hymns  to  God  and 
the  Saints,  all  in  the  vernacular.  They  readily  seized  upon 
the  stanzas  of  Madonna  Lucrezia,  and  her  sweet  verses  became, 
greatly  to  her  delight,  the  joy  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

These  “Laude”  were  by  no  means  the  only  metrical 
creations  of  Domina  Lucrezia.  In  Nelle  Volgar  Foesie , 
which  she  so  much  loved,  she  also  wrote  for  her  children’s 
benefit  “ The  Story  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  in  1450;  “ The 
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Story  of  John  the  Baptist,”  “ The  Story  of  Judith,”  “ The 
Story  of  Tobias,”  “ The  Story  of  Susanna,”  “ The  Story  of 
Esther,”  and  many  fugitive  verses,  lullabies,  and  songs  for 
growing  boys  and  girls. 

In  all  Domina  Lucrezia  wrote  six  “ Laude  ” illustrative  of 
the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  general  heading  of 
“ Laude  Devote  per  laNativita  del  Noster  Signore  Giesu  Crist” 

The  first  “ Lauda”  consisting  of  seven  stanzas  or  verses, 
begins  thus : — 

“ Ecco  ’1  Messia 

Ecco  ’1  Messia  e la  Madre  Maria 
Yenite  alma  celeste  . . . .” 

The  second  “Lauda”  of  ten  verses,  begins : — 

“ Yenite  Pastoris 
A veder  Giesu,  el  V nato 
Nel  Presepio  ignudo  nato  . . . 

The  third  “Lauda”  has  four  verses,  beginning : — 

“ Contempla  le  mie  pene,  o Peccatore 
E nel  martir,  ch’  i’  sono 
Yedi  ch’  i’  non  per  dono  . . . 

The  fourth  “Lauda”  with  eight  verses,  commences  : — 

“ Ecco  il  Ee  forte 
Ecco  il  Ee  forte 
Aprite  quelle  porta.  ...” 

The  fifth  “Lauda,”  also  of  eight  verses,  begins : — 

“ Yiene  ’1  Messaggio 
Yiene  ’1  Messaggio 
E lo  Spirito  saggio  . . . .” 

The  sixth  “ Lauda  ” has  eight  verses,  beginning : — 

“Ben  Yenga — Osana 
Ben  Yenga — Osana 
E la  Figuiola  d’Anna  . . . 

Lucrezia  loved  poetry.  “ She  was,”  as  was  said  of  her, 
“ the  possessor  of  all  the  sciences,  and  did  much  to  excite  piety 
in  her  poetic  efforts  as  well  as  by  her  admirable  letters.” 
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Her  style  of  versification  was  perhaps  formal  and  exact,  and 
a little  cold,  but  always  simple  and  full  of  devotion.  When  she 
at  all  exceeded  these  limitations,  it  was  that  she  might  express 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  personality  and 
piety  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  inspired  her,  in  common  with 
all  the  good  people  of  Tuscany. 

She  looked  to  such  living  composers  as  Filippo  Belcari  and 
Girolamo  Benivieni  for  light  and  leading  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  poetry.  Belcari,  who  was  Prior  in  1454,  was  no  mere 
dreamer  of  dreams;  his  was  an  active  life,  and  he  was  a cheerful, 
merry  sort  of  fellow,  whilst  he  was  called  “ The  Christian 
Poet.”  No  one  wrote  popular  songs  in  a more  catching,  and 
at  the  same  time  a thoroughly  religious,  manner.  In  1455  his 
poems  were  collected  and  published  by  the  “ Compagna  di 
Battista  di  San  Zenobio” 

Benivieni  was  later  a friend  of  Pico  della  Mirandola.  His 
“ Fiottoli” — popular  ditties  — consist  of  psalms  translated 
from  the  Latin  along  with  Cansone  d’ Amove,  strongly  mixing 
Platonic  precept  with  Christian  dogma.  He  remodelled 
Boccaccio’s  “ Decamerone  ” in  the  direction  of  religious  feeling, 
and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  cult  of  the  vernacular. 

From  such  sources  as  these  Madonna  Lucrezia  caught  much 
that  inspired  her  with  the  true  sentiments  of  humanism.  Her 
poetry  appealed  strongly,  by  its  simplicity  and  the  choice  of 
homely  subjects,  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  Her  restraint 
and  reticence,  which  are  quite  remarkable,  were  doubtless,  in 
a measure,  due  to  her  innate  distrust  of  the  prevalent  Greek 
ideals  as  they  affected  family  life.  The  Plato  infatuation  was 
at  its  height  what  time  she  put  forth  her  “Rime.”  Mother- 
love  and  its  sanctity  held  quite  a secondary  place  in  Greek 
tradition;  the  hero,  and  not  the  child,  was  sung  by  the  classical 
poets ; and  this  was  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  womanly 
instincts  of  the  Madonna. 

Lucrezia’s  chief  claim,  however,  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  posterity  lies  rather  in  her  role  of  the  good  mother 
than  in  that  of  the  gifted  poetess.  With  respect  to  the  rearing 
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of  children  she  held  strong  views ; for,  whilst  she  insisted 
that  the  mother  alone  was  indicated  by  Nature  to  inculcate  the 
first  lessons  of  piety  and  morality,  and  also  the  elementals  of 
knowledge,  she  maintained  that,  after  seven  years  of  age,  the 
child’s  education  should  be  confided  to  the  care  of  religious 
persons. 

Don  Piero  agreed  in  these  views  of  his  wife,  and  with  respect 
to  their  own  children,  and  particularly  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano, 
and  choice  was  made  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Arezzo  to  be 
their  sons’  tutor  when  they  grew  too  big  for  the  nursery.  He, 
Gentile  Becchi,  was  a native  of  Urbino,  and  erstwhile  a 
student  and  teacher  in  Duke  Federigo’s  School  of  Manners. 
He  was  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  Florence,  for  he 
had  been  employed  upon  several  important  and  delicate 
missions.  His  position  in  the  wide  world  of  letters  was 
commanding  and  fully  recognised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Giovanni  Antonio  de’  Campani,  in  particular,  praises  him 
highly  as  a writer  of  stately  prose  and  as  the  composer  of 
elegant  sonnets  and  epigrams. 

Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  were  accordingly  committed  to  the 
spiritual  and  studious  care  of  this  holy  scholar.  Religion, 
charity,  and  love  of  home  were  their  beacon  lights  amid 
dangers  of  evil  associations ; and,  fortified  with  noble  incentives, 
they  made  rapid  progress.  “ They  soon  became  adepts  in 
graceful  composition,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular.  With 
quite  remarkable  facility  they  acquired  excellent  knowledge  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  ; and  began  to  take  especial 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  men  and  manners,  morals  and  modes 
of  government.” 

With  what  unfeigned  delight  must  the  good  Madonna 
have  watched  her  sons’  growth  in  wisdom  and  probity,  and 
with  what  glad  confidence  must  she  have  looked  forward 
to  the  higher  and  fuller  development  of  their  tastes  and 
talents. 

One  of  Lorenzo’s  early  sayings  greatly  rejoiced  his  pious 
mother.  “ It  appears  to  me,”  he  said,  “ that  there  is  nothing 
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more  noble  or  more  worthy  of  a ruler  than  that  he  be  able  to 
surpass  all  others  in  generosity.” 

Every  day  Domina  Lucrezia  took  her  children,  and  little 
Maria  too,  no  doubt,  to  say  their  prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Confraternity  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  society  she  was  an  associate. 
Passing  to  and  fro,  they  had  ample  opportunities  for  the 

exercise  of  private  charity.  Beggars  were  tolerated  in 

Florence  in  a remarkable  manner,  and  no  self-respecting 
citizen  passed  along  without  distributing  largesse . It  must 
have  been  a pretty  sight  to  behold  the  devout  mother  and  her 
little  children  speaking  kindly  words  and  performing  kindly 
acts  for  the  poor  and  ailing  in  the  busy  streets  and  by  the 
open  church  doors. 

And  yet  must  she  not  have  had  many  fears  and  misgivings 
that  these  dear  children  of  hers,  so  full  of  promise,  so  pure- 
minded,  so  amiable,  and  so  lovable,  would  one  day  have 

to  put  their  mettle  to  the  test  amid  the  evil  examples  of  the 

worldlings  around  them  ! Florence  was  no  paradise  of  morals 
in  those  days;  indeed,  it  was  a very  hot-bed  of  villainy, 
immorality,  and  deceit. 

Among  the  world-famous  phalanx  of  scholars  and  teachers 
drawn  together  by  Cosimo’s  enlightened  and  liberal  patronage, 
none  stood  higher  in  public  estimation  than  Cristoforo  Landino. 
He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Signoria,  in  1457,  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Poetry  and  Bhetoric.  He  revived  the  study  of 
the  early  Tuscan  poets,  and  took  as  his  models  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  and  especially  Boccaccio  in  the  vernacular. 

Piero  placed  in  his  hands  the  superintendence  of  his  sons’ 
higher  education,  and  again  Lucrezia  had  occasion  to  sing 
her  “Magnificat,”  for  Landino  was  famed  for  his  observance 
of  the  restrictions  of  a virtuous  life,  no  less  than  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Lorenzo  gave  early  promise,  under  this  good  man’s  influ- 
ence, that  he  possessed  his  maternal  gift  of  poetry,  for,  jpeak- 
ing  of  a short  poem  the  young  lad  had  composed  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  Landino  said,  “ This  young  Prince 
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surpasses  us  all  without  contradiction  in  the  skill  he  shows, 
though  so  young,  in  writing  poetry.” 

With  Landino  was  associated  another  leading  Florentine — 
Marsilio  Ficino,  a man  of  Holy  Order  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Medici,  whose  aim,— literary  and  experimental, 
—was  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity  and  Platonism,  then 
the  absorbing  passion  of  all  well-educated  Florentines. 

Domina  Lucrezia,  whilst  holding  tenaciously  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  and  practising  most  conscientiously  its  doctrines 
and  rules,  regarded  the  teaching  of  Plato  as  not  altogether 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  she  warmly 
approved  the  choice  of  such  a renowned  scholar  as  the 
companion  and  teacher  of  her  boys. 

And  now  came  in  some  measure  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
for  Ficino  introduced  to  her  and  Piero  a learned  Greek,  who 
had  come  to  make  his  home  in  Florence — Johannes  Agro- 
poulos.  He  was  named  teacher  of  Greek  to  the  two  young 
Princes,  and  no  doubt  his  instructions  first  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  doubtful  morals  of  his  countrymen  and  of  their 
literature. 

Domina  Lucrezia  at  once  apprehended  the  dangers,  and 
more  than  ever  earnest  were  her  daily  prayers  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  growing  boys,  and  redoubled  tenfold  was  her 
anxiety  and  solicitude  on  their  behalf. 

Bishop  Gentile  d’ Arezzo  was  retained  in  his  office  of 
guardian  and  tutor,  even  after  the  lads  had  passed  under  the 
teaching  of  Landino,  Ficino  and  Agropoulos.  In  1461  he 
wrote  as  follows  from  Cafagguiolo  to  Piero:  “ Lorenzo  is  well, 
and  your  absence  is  just  the  same  to  him  as  your  presence. 
We  have  advanced  considerably  in  Ovid,  and  have  done  four 
books  of  Justinus’  histories  and  fables.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  enjoys  these  studies.  As  to  the  rest,  his  conduct 
is  good,  and  he  is  obedient.  . . 

Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  and  their  sisters,  spent  much  of  their 
school  life  at  Cafagguiolo.  They  were  sent  there  generally 
during  the  frequent  recurrence  of  plague  in  Florence.  The 
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estate  was  quite  in  the  country,  on  the  Bologna  road,  in  the 
Mugello,  twenty  or  so  miles  from  Florence,  and  famed  for 
its  pine  woods  and  for  the  purity  of  the  water.  Michelozzo 
Michelozzi  built  the  villa  for  Cosimo  to  serve  as  a fortress  in 
case  of  need,  as  well  as  a country  residence. 

The  children  were  usually  under  the  care  of  their  tutors 
and  nurses,  but  Madonna  Contessina  was  a great  deal  there, 
and  nothing  delighted  her  more  than  the  companionship  of 
her  grandchildren.  Madonna  Lucrezia,  in  early  days,  was 
there  too,  but  she  rarely  left  for  long  the  side  of  her  husband, 
after  he  succeeded  to  the  princely  honours. 

Many  letters  of  Lucrezia  are  extant,  written  between  1457 
and  1460,  to  Piero  from  Cafagguiolo,  filled  with  news  of  the 
children,  their  sayings  and  their  doings,  and  other  homely 
subjects. 

The  factor,  or  steward,  of  the  estate  wrote  almost  daily 
reports  of  the  doings  of  the  lads  to  their  doting  parents  in 
Florence.  In  one  of  these  he  says  : “ they  are  good  and 
reasonable  . . . they  daily  pray  for  my  Lord  and  Lady,  and 
accompany  Madonna  Contessina  to  Mass,  as  well  as  in  her 
visits  to  the  poor  and  suffering.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 
“ they  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  out  and  about 
and  busy  bird-nesting  and  shooting.”  In  another  letter  he 
says : “ The  boys  went  out  fishing  to-day,  and  caught  their 
dinner  and  ours.”  Very  homely  topics,  too,  were  the  subjects 
of  his  correspondence:  “We  want  candles,”  he  writes;  “the 
white  Venetian,  which  Madonna  has  sent,  seem  too  honourable 
for  a country  villa.  If  it  seems  right  to  you  will  you  send  us 
some  plain  tallow  candles  for  use  and  not  for  show?” 

Ill 

Upon  the  marriage  of  Piero  and  Lucrezia,  Cosimo  de’ 
Medici  left  the  palace  he  built  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  his  favourite  villa  at  Careggi,  just  two 
miles  from  Florence,  and  there  he  kept  open  house.  His 
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favourite  entertainment  was  a good  family  dinner  party,  at 
which  he  welcomed  daily  men  of  letters  and  other  distinguished 
personages. 

Their  learned  discourses,  with  poetical  and  rhetorical  utter- 
ances, were  always  supplemented  by  music  and  dances.  The 
old  man  greatly  admired  graceful  dancing,  and  he  was  never 
more  delighted  than  when  his  two  sons,  Piero  and  Giovanni, 
with  their  wives,  stood  up  and  stepped  a minuet. 

Madonna  Lucrezia  took  infinite  pains  to  train  her  children 
in  elegant  figure-dancing  for  their  grandfather’s  amusement. 
. . . Their  excellence  in  this  delightful  pastime  was  the  talk 
of  all  Florence,  so  much  so  indeed  that,  when  young  Galeazzo 
Maria,  son  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  visited 
Florence,  in  1459,  incidentally  upon  the  look-out  for  a wife, 
the  great  feature  of  his  entertainment  was  a ballet  danced  by 
his  host  Cosimo’s  grandchildren. 

Bianca,  Piero’s  “tall  daughter,”  as  she  was  called,  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  dancers  imaginable,  and  many  an 
amorous  youth  fell  under  the  spell  worked  by  her  merry 
feet.  All  Florence  admired  and  loved  “ beautiful  Bianca,” 
and  suitors  not  a few  began  to  pay  visits  to  the  City  of  the 
Lily ; but,  after  all,  the  prize  went  to  a Florentine  lad,  and 
one  as  unlikely  as  any,  seeing  that  his  father  and  the  Medici 
were  rivals  and  not  allies. 

All  Domina  Lucrezia’s  daughters  made  excellent  marriages 
with  the  sons  of  influential  Florentine  houses.  Bianca,  when 
only  thirteen,  was,  in  1459,  betrothed  to  Guglielmo  de’  Pazzi, 
and  became  in  due  course  the  mother  of  two  distinguished 
men — Cosimo,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  Alessandro  de’ 
Pazzi,  the  poet. 

Nannina,  at  fourteen,  was  espoused  by  Bernardo  Ruccellai. 
Maria,  Piero’s  natural  daughter,  was  married  early  to  Leonetto 
de’  Bassi,  and  her  eldest  child,  Piero,  was  raised  to  the 
Cardinalate.  Nannina  was  the  most  sprightly  and  most 
accomplished  of  the  three  sisters,  and  she  was  chosen  by  her 
mother  to  attempt  the  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith  of 
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her  protege  Luigi  Pulchi,  the  agnostic.  It  was  said  that  his 
jests  upon  holy  things  gravely  distressed  both  Nannina  and 
her  mother,  and,  whilst  greatly  shocked,  the  young  girl 
attacked  him  again  and  again,  until  he  yielded  a quasi-obedi- 
ence to  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Indeed  in  his  “ Confessione  ” 
he  extols  the  eloquence  and  fervour  of  the  brilliant  young 
controversialist,  and  admits  that  the  arguments  she  adduced 
caused  him  to  find  a way  to  recant  some  of  his  errors. 

Whether  from  greater  delicacy  of  constitution  and  greater 
proneness  to  sickness,  or  from  the  fact  of  his  more  amiable 
disposition  and  greater  gentleness  of  character,  Giuliano  was 
undoubtedly  his  mother’s  darling.  With  him  she  made  several 
visits  to  her  favourite  baths — Bagni  a Morbo  for  bracing,  and 
to  Pisa  on  account  of  its  genial  climate. 

A very  characteristic  letter  from  the  latter  place,  when 
Giuliano  was  nine  years  old,  tells  its  tender  tale  of  motherly 
solicitude : — 

“ To  Piero,  from  Pisa. — I write  you  more  than  one  letter 
daily  so  that,  should  any  of  the  letters  miscarry,  you  may 
have  anyhow  some  news  of  Giuliano.  ...  I wrote  to  you 
yesterday,  that  seeing  that  he  is  really  better,  the  change 
spoken  of  by  Maestro  Mariotto  seems  to  me  unnecessary. 
My  letter  this  afternoon  informed  you  that  the  fever  had 
abated  in  the  ordinary  way.  . . . Since  then  he  has  not 
rested  so  quietly  as  usual,  and  he  seems  to  be  more  irritable 
than  he  ought  to  be,  considering  the  abatement  of  fever.  I 
wish  every  little  fluctuation  to  be  known  to  you,  so  that  you 
may  be  better  able  to  consider  what  Maestro  Mariotto  reports 
to  you,  not  only  according  to  my  opinion,  but  according  to 
your  own  judgment.  . . . Taste  and  pulse,  and  the  natural 
actions  of  the  body,  are  all  good.  . . . The  fever  is  abating 
. . . but  he  is  not  so  cheerful  as  I should  like.  . . . The 
doctor  says  that  this  is  due  to  the  phlegm  which  still  remains 
in  his  system.  . . . Nevertheless,  we  must  not  be  downhearted, 
for  Giuliano  is  getting  really  stronger,  he  walks  about  the 
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room,  and  his  colour  is  distinctly  brighter  since  the  fever 
began  to  abate.  . . . With  our  united  greetings  to  you. 

14  Your  Lucrezia,  at  Pisa.” 

“ November  24,  1463.  10  p.m.” 

The  two  brothers  and  their  more  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  later  on,  paid  many  more  visits  to  Cafagguiolo. 
Accompanied  by  Luigi  Pulchi  and  other  mentors,  they  were 
wont  to  make  extensive  rambles  along  the  countryside.  They 
attended  country  fairs  and  markets  in  the  villages  of  the 
Mugello,  joining  with  youthful  gusto  in  all  the  romps  and 
pranks  of  the  peasants.  At  one  of  these  fairs  Lorenzo  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a lovely  contadina  — the  Nencia  da 
Barberini  of  his  ballad. 

Every  year  they  visited  the  monastery  of  Camaldoli,  in  the 
Casentino,  where  Madonna  Contessina  de’  Medici  built  a 
chapel  and  endowed  a Mass.  These  journeys  were  under- 
taken as  much  for  instruction  as  for  recreation.  Disputations 
were  held,  at  which  the  abbot,  Mariotto  de’  Allegri,  presided, 
and  the  leaders  in  debate  were  such  notable  men  as  Leon 
Battista  Alberti,  Cristoforo  Landino,  and  Marsilio  Eicino. 
The  subject  was  usually  the  good  effect  of  retirement  and 
meditation  for  statesmen  and  scholars,  or  some  such  kindred 
topic. 

Among  the  disciples  of  these  masters  in  the  symposia  under 
the  trees  were  Piero  Acciciuolo,  Luigi  Donato,  Alamanno 
Binuccino,  Marco  Parento,  Antonio  Carrigiano,  and  Angelo 
Poliziano.  The  exercises  partook  of  a religious  character 
as  well,  for  all  were  shriven  overnight,  and  communicated  at 
Mass  on  the  morrow. 

Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  were  at  Cafagguiolo  the  year  of  their 
grandfather  Cosimo  de’  Medici’s  death.  Piero,  their  father, 
wrote  a touching  letter  to  them  only  a week  before  that  sad 
event,  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst.  He  and  Domina 
Lucrezia  were  at  Careggi  with  the  dying  man,  and  she  sent 
an  enclosure  in  Piero’s  letter.  She  tells  her  sons  of  the 
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devotion  of  Madonna  Contessina  to  her  husband,  and  bespeaks 
their  prayers  for  their  revered  grandfather  and  for  the  loving 
watchers  by  his  sick  bed. 

Piero  wrote  in  his  “ Ricordi  ” the  following  affecting  notice, 
which  he  also  copied  and  sent  off  to  his  sons : — 

“On  August  1st,  1464,  about  half-past  the  twenty-second 
hour,  Cosimo,  son  of  Giovanni,  son  of  Averardo  de’  Medici, 
departed  this  life.  ...  He  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  a tall, 
handsome  man,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  with  great  ability 
and  greater  benevolence.  He  was  regarded  with  more  confi- 
dence than  any  who  had  ever  ruled  in  the  City,  and  was  beloved 
of  all  the  people.  Your  mother  and  I offer  his  character  and 
career  to  you,  our  dear  sons,  for  emulation  and  respect.  ...” 

It  was  said  that  grief  at  the  premature  death  of  his  favourite 
second  son,  in  1463,  greatly  affected  the  great  man’s  health  and 
spirits.  His  anxiety,  too,  on  account  of  Piero’s  delicacy  of 
health  was  intense.  Giovanni’s  only  child  died  also — another 
blow  to  the  old  man ; and  Cosimo  wandered  through  the  great 
rooms  of  the  palace  in  Florence,  bemoaning  his  misfortunes  and 
ejaculating,  “ How  vast  is  this  house,  but  how  small  the  family ! ” 

When  Lucrezia  sought  to  cheer  him  and  divert  his  thoughts, 
he  smilingly  stroked  her  shapely  hand,  and  remarked,  “ She 
is  the  best  man  among  us  ! ” The  confidences  of  Cosimo 
and  his  daughter-in-law  were  the  source  of  satisfaction  and 
heartening  to  the  aged  Prince.  He  had  wisely  gauged  her 
force  of  character  as  a girl ; now  he  benefited  by  his  intuition 
in  her  resourceful  womanhood.  She  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  old  man  in  affairs  both  great  and  small. 

It  was  by  no  means  as  a matter  of  course  that  Piero, 
Cosimo’s  only  surviving  son,  was  recognised  as  the  Head  of 
the  State.  The  Signorict  certainly  summoned  him  to  take  up 
the  primatial  honours  so  splendidly  worn  by  his  father ; but 
many  influential  men  and  leaders  of  parties  disputed  his  right, 
basing  their  opposition  upon  the  facts,  as  Agnolo  Acciauiolo 
put  them  in  a letter  to  Piero,  of  “ thy  bad  health  and  the 
tender  age  of  thy  children.” 
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Cosimo  had  foreseen  precisely  these  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  his  son,  and  had  bespoken  for  him  the  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  the  most  prominent  citizens  who  surrounded  him.  In 
these  men  the  “ Father  of  his  Country,”  usually  so  sagacious 
and  far-seeing,  had  been  strangely  deceived. 

Diotisalvi  Neroni,  Luca  Pitti,  Agnolo  Acciauiolo,  and 
Niccolo  Soderini  had  contrived  to  conceal  their  own  aims 
and  ambitions.  They  were  all  really  jealous  only  of  the 
Medici,  and  each  one  was  secretly  working  to  make  himself  the 
Capo  della  Repubblica  ? 

When  Piero  sought  at  their  hands  some  relief  in  the  irksome 
business  of  taking  over  the  cares  of  State,  they  gave  him  evil 
advice,  which,  in  good  faith,  he  followed,  and  quite  unwittingly 
rendered  himself  unpopular  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Plots  and  counterplots  again  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Reports  thereof  were  secretly  conveyed  to  Domina  Lucrezia  by 
one  Niccolo  Fideni,  the  Secretary  of  the  “ del  Poggio  ” — Luca 
Pitti’ s party,  whom  she  had  greatly  befriended.  At  length  it 
was  decided  to  overthrow  the  Medici’s  ascendency  by  the 
assassination  of  Piero.  The  attempt  failed  through  the 
presence  of  mind  of  young  Lorenzo,  who  discovered  mer- 
cenaries lying  in  wait  to  seize  his  father  as  he  came  into 
Florence  from  Careggi  in  his  litter. 

The  arch-conspirators,  though  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Signoria,  were,  by  Piero’s  intervention,  backed  by  Domina 
Lucrezia’s  entreaties,  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  It  was  a 
mistaken  act  of  clemency  on  Piero’s  part,  but  then  he  was  not 
moulded  after  the  fashion  of  Machiavelli’s  “ Prince,”  who, 
however,  bears  testimony  to  his  kindly  nature,  when  he  says, 
“ It  was  due  to  him  that  his  partisans  did  not  stain  their 
hands  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens.” 

Domina  Lucrezia  grasped  the  situation  unerringly  ; indeed, 
she  had  taken  the  accurate  measures  of  her  husband’s  rivals 
and  would-be  supplanters  long  before  Cosimo  closed  his  eyes 
in  death,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  checkmate  many  an  antago- 
nistic move. 
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She  set  herself  the  task  of  establishing  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Medici  in  the  person  of  her  husband,  upon  such  a 
secure  foundation  that  nothing  should  prevent  her  son 
Lorenzo  entering  in  due  course  unchallenged  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  Tuscany. 

Two  lines  of  action  she  brought  into  play,  merging  in  one 
result : first,  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  Cosimo  both  at 
home  and  abroad ; and  secondly,  the  preparation  of  her  sons 
for  their  future  positions  in  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
possible  rivals.  In  these  high  aims  she  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, although  the  reckless  war  waged  by  the  Venetians  in 
1468,  at  the  instigation  of  Diotisalvi  Neroni  and  Niccolo 
Soderini,  strained  to  the  utmost  her  resources  and  her 
influence. 

The  Medici  correspondence  from  1468  onwards  to  1481  is 
rich  in  letters — eighty-nine  of  them — written  to  Domina 
Lucrezia  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Some  ask  personal  favours, 
and  others  seek  counsel  on  weighty  public  matters,  whilst 
many  inform  her  of  what  intrigues  were  still  on  foot. 

Among  these  communications  were  the  following : One 
Antonio  da  Pescia  consults  the  Domina  about  the  sale  of  his 
corn,  in  which  he  had  been  cheated  by  the  unrighteous 
Bishop  Francesco  Maria  of  Cortona;  a poor  fellow  called 
Giovanni  Amidei,  with  six  destitute  daughters,  craves  her 
intercession  with  the  Sindaco , that  he  and  they  may  not  be 
wronged ; Papicio  Matteo  de’  Sarti  di  Artimino,  a notary  of 
the  Val  d’Elza,  sends  the  Domina  some  figs,  apologising  for 
their  not  having  as  good  a flavour  as  usual. 

A deputy,  Pagolo  Machiavelli,  renders  her  an  account  of 
certain  lands  abounding  in  timber  which  she  was  desirous  of 
purchasing ; Ser  Benedetto  da  Cepparello,  who  writes  from 
Venice,  tells  her  about  a Missal  which  Maestro  Girolamo  is 
decorating  for  her ; a pathetic  plea  reaches  her  from  the 
Stinche — an  unfortunate  man,  Giovanni  da  Posalla,  commends 
himself  to  the  Domina  that  she  may  intercede  for  his  delivery 
from  torture,  and  his  restoration  to  his  wife  and  family ; 
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Dominus  Mariotto,  the  General  of  Camaldoli,  so  well  known 
to  her  sons,  sends  her  a precis  of  a certain  scandal  in  the 
convent  at  Candegli. 

Francesca  di  Ser  Antonio,  a notary  of  Certaldo,  appeals  to 
Domina  Lucrezia  on  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  young  German 
at  Poggibonsi — “ a just  man  and  religious,  but  a bigamist 
through  a singular  error,  he  having  taken  a second  wife  upon 
his  mother’s  telling  him  that  his  first  w7ife,  a woman  of  bad 
character,  who  had  left  him,  was  dead,  she  being  all  the 
while  alive.”  No  doubt  the  correspondence  which  appealed 
most  strongly  to  her  motherly  heart  was  that  of  Madonna 
Alessandra  negli  Strozzi,  who  pleaded  piteously  and  inces- 
santly to  her  and  to  Piero  for  the  recall  of  her  two  sons  from  exile. 

To  most  of  these  complaints  the  good  Domina  herself 
.replied,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  write  to  all  her 
correspondents.  She  consequently  enlisted  her  sons  and 
daughters,  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  her  brother,  her  niece, 
Giovanna  degli  Albizzi,  Angelo  Poliziano,  Bishop  Gentile 
Becchi,  and  others,  as  amanuenses. 

She  dictated  the  replies  she  desired  to  be  sent,  after  having 
considered  very  carefully  what  should  be  said ; for  she  was  not 
the  sort  of  woman  to  let  others  act  for  her  without  making 
her  wishes  perfectly  clear. 

The  language  and  manner  of  these  appeals  and  reports  are 
forcible  evidence  that  the  writers  regarded  the  Domina  not 
merely  as  Piero’s  wife,  but  as  she  actually  was,  the  ruler  of 
his  counsels  and  the  directress  of  the  destinies  of  the  Republic 
— the  uncrowned  “ Queen  of  Florence  ” ! 

Among  the  personages  she  had  to  reckon  with  was  Tom- 
maso  Soderini,  her  brother-in-law,  Dianora  Tornabuoni’s 
husband,  and  brother  of  the  unscrupulous  Niccolo.  He  wTas 
regarded  by  all  classes  of  the  people  as  the  wisest  and 
most  capable  of  men.  Macchiavelli  calls  him  “ one  of  the 
chief  citizens,  and  much  superior  to  the  others  . . . his 
prudence  and  authority  were  recognised  not  only  in  Florence 
but  by  all  the  Princes  of  Italy.” 
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Domina  Lucrezia,  whilst  she  greatly  respected  Messer 
Tommaso,  also  greatly  feared  him,  and  from  the  very  first 
years  of  her  married  life  she  maintained  the  closest  possible 
intimacy  with  him.  Probably  he  admired  Lucrezia  and  her 
noble  character  and  remarkable  ability  almost  as  greatly  as 
he  did  his  wife’s.  Anyhow,  her  prescience  and  intuition 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in  anxious  days  which  were  yet 
to  come. 

Quite  naturally  the  favourable  marriages  of  their  sons 
was  a prospect  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Piero  and  Lucrezia.  The 
question  of  a bride  for  Lorenzo  was  of  paramount  importance ; 
for  already,  at  sixteen,  he  had  seen  and  loved,  as  Dante  did,  a 
Florentine  maiden  fair. 

Lucrezia  Donati  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  talented — well 
born  and  highly  educated.  As  boy  and  girl  he  and  she  had 
played  and  quarrelled  together ; but  her  charms  were  borne 
in  upon  the  impressionable  youth  unresistingly  at  a musical 
assembly  of  young  minstrels  at  Careggi,  where  the  youthful 
couple  sang  and  danced  together. 

Many  a tryst  they  kept,  and  Lorenzo  dreamed  and  sang 
of  his  innamoratci  in  ballate  and  canzone , which  rivalled  in 
elegance  and  rhythm  the  love-ditties  of  acknowledged  poets. 
At  last  Lucrezia  made  a public  confession  of  her  love,  for,  at 
the  wedding  banquet  of  Baccio  Martelli,  she  gaily  crowned 
Lorenzo’s  head  with  a coronal  of  sweet  wood  violets  ! 

This  passion  was  anything  but  to  the  minds  of  Piero  and 
Lucrezia.  Certainly  Cosimo  had  established  a precedent  for 
the  marriage  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  house  when 
Piero  was  allied  to  the  influential  Florentine  family  of  Torna- 
buoni.  Circumstances  were,  however,  greatly  altered,  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  hands  of  men  of  all  parties  seemed  to  be 
raised  against  the  son  of  Cosimo,  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
marry  his  sons  into  Florentine  families. 

Personally  Lucrezia  Donati  was  everything  that  the  Domina 
could  wish,  but,  before  a final  decision  was  reached  in  response 
to  young  Lorenzo’s  ardent  suit,  the  lovely  girl  sickened  and 
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died — was  it  consumption,  the  maiden’s  terrible  foe  in 
Florence ; or  was  it  poison,  the  ready  means  of  rivals — no 
one  has  said.  Lorenzo  was  inconsolable,  and  his  parents 
were  so  greatly  concerned  when  he  declared  he  would  only 
marry  a Florentine  girl  if  he  married  at  all,  that  they  openly 
favoured  his  union  with  Francesca,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
their  rival  Luca  Pitti. 

Lorenzo  refused  to  entertain  any  proposals,  but  gave  up  his 
time  and  energies  to  carry  out  a vow  he  made  that  he  would 
celebrate  his  beloved  Lucrezia’s  memory  by  the  most  sump- 
tuous giostra  and  pageant  Florence  had  ever  seen.  To  get  the 
girl  out  of  his  head  Piero  and  Lucrezia,  his  parents,  sent  him 
upon  a round  of  visits  to  the  neighbouring  Courts,  and  they 
intimated  their  hope  that  he  might  find  a bride  during  his 
travels. 

This  was  the  first  quest  of  a Medici  Prince  for  a foreign 
bride,  but  although  all  the  eligible  girls  were  introduced  to 
him,  none  were  able  to  detach  him  from  his  devotion  to 
“Lucrezia  of  the  Violets.”  Domina  Lucrezia  was  beside 
herself  with  anxiety,  and  she  pushed  inquiries  everywhere. 
At  length,  after  a laborious  process  of  exhaustion,  the  choice 
seemed  to  resolve  itself  in  the  person  of  a Roman  girl  of  high 
degree,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  families 
of  all  Italy,  about  whom  nothing  but  good  was  told.  Messer 
Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni,  on  the  spot,  confirmed  all  that  was 
reported  of  her. 

IV 

Clakicia,  or  Clarice,  degli  Orsini  was  the  fifteen-year-old 
daughter  of  Cavaliere  Jacopo  Orsini,  Signore  di  Lamentina  e di 
Monterotondo,  and  Madonna  Maddalena,  daughter  of  Carlo 
Signore  di  Bracciano,  and  sister  of  the  very  influential 
Cardinal  Latino,  and  she  was  reported  to  be  both  good-looking 
and  accomplished.  Moreover,  she  was  niece  of  Archbishop 
Rinaldo  Orsini,  of  Florence,  who  was  especially  on  good  terms 
with  Piero  and  Lucrezia. 
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Lorenzo  was  forthwith  sent  off  to  Kome,  ostensibly  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Medici  banking-house  in  that  city,  and  with 
instructions  to  push  forward  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See 
with  respect  to  the  requisition  of  certain  alum  works  at 
Yolterra. 

A meeting  of  the  youthful  couple  was  was  duly  arranged  in 
March,  1467,  when  the  Prince  was  introduced  by  his  uncle, 
Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni,  to  the  members  of  the  Orsini  family. 
Lorenzo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
his  bride-to-be,  and,  after  a short  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City, 
he  was  carried  off  by  his  uncle  to  Naples,  where  it  was  hoped 
he  would  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  for  her  hand. 

One  of  Lorenzo’s  travelling  companions  was  Guglielmo  de’ 
Pazzi,  his  brother-in-law,  and  together  they  visited  Venice ; 
not  that  a bride  was  likely  to  be  found  there,  but  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Serene  Eepublic,  which,  in  1465,  at  any  rate  was 
in  cordial  relations  with  the  ruling  powers  in  Florence. 

Whilst  there  Piero  wrote  thus  to  his  son  : — “ Do  not 
spare  your  expenses ; think  only  of  doing  honour  to  your 
family.  Wake  up  and  show  that  you  are  a man  and  not  a 
boy,  but  perfectly  capable  of  managing  great  affairs.  This 
journey  is  for  you,  remember,  the  touchstone  of  your  life’s 
career.” 

On  the  return  of  Lorenzo  from  Naples,  steps  were  taken, 
though  leisurely,  for  his  betrothal  to  Clarice,  and  Domina 
Lucrezia  set  off  to  Eome,  “ to  see  for  myself,”  as  she  says, 
“ what  manner  of  girl  she  really  is,  and  to  make  acquaintance 
with  her  kith  and  kin.” 

In  the  first  of  three  chatty  letters  to  Piero,  dated  March  28, 
1468,  she  writes  : — “ On  Thursday  I arrived  here,  and  was 
received  by  Giovanni  with  a joy  which  you  may  imagine.  I 
have  received  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  it  made  me  happy 
to  learn  that  your  pain  has  entirely  ceased.  But  each  day 
seems  a year  to  me  till  I am  with  you  again.  . . . 

“As  I was  going  to  St.  Peter’s  on  Thursday  I met  Madonna 
Maddalena  Orsini,  the  Cardinal’s  sister,  with  her  daughter, 
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fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  The  latter  was  attired  in  the 
Eoman  fashion,  with  the  white  kerchief  upon  her  head,  and 
she  appeared  to  me  a very  beautiful  girl,  of  fair  complexion 
and  tall ; but,  as  she  was  veiled,  I could  not  see  her  so  well  as 
I wished.  . . . 

“ Yesterday  I went  to  see  the  Monsignore  Orsini,  who  was  at 
his  sister’s  house,  adjoining  his  own.  After  I had  greeted  him 
in  your  name,  his  sister  entered  the  room  with  her  young 
daughter,  who  wore  a tight-fitting  gown — such  as  the  Eoman 
ladies  usually  wear — and  without  the  white  head-dress.  . . . 

“Our  conversation  lasted  some  time,  so  that  I had  every 
opportunity  for  looking  well  at  the  girl.  She  is,  I think,  above 
middle  height,  of  fair  complexion,  and  her  manners  are  very 
agreeable.  If  less  beautiful  than  our  own  three  girls,  she  is 
possessed  of  great  modesty,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  teach  her 
our  ways.  She  is  not  exactly  blonde,  for  no  one  is  so  here ; 
but  her  hair  is  thick  and  has  a reddish  tinge.  Her  face  is 
round  but  not  unpleasing.  She  has  a well-shaped  neck,  but 
rather  thin  and  delicately  proportioned;  her  bosom  I could 
not  see — for  they  cover  it  quite  over  in  Eome — but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  well  developed.  She  does  not  carry  her  head 
as  proudly  as  our  girls,  but  inclines  a little  forward,  which 
I should  ascribe  to  timidity.  Her  hands  are  long  and 
graceful.  . . . 

“ On  the  whole  the  girl  seems  to  be  certainly  above  the 
ordinary,  but  she  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  our 
Bianca,  Nannina,  or  even  Maria.  I need  not  say  more,  for 
Lorenzo,  who  is  with  you,  will  tell  you  all  about  her.  I am 
sure  that  whatever  may  be  arranged  will  be  for  good.  May 
God  rule  all  for  the  best.  . . . 

“ The  girl’s  father  is  Signore  Jacopo  Orsini  di  MonterotondOj 
her  mother  is  the  Cardinal’s  sister.  She  has  two  brothers 
— one  is  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  stands  in  great 
favour  with  Signore  Orso ; the  other  is  a priest  and  Papal 
sub-deacon. 

“ They  possess  quite  half  Monterotondo,  whilst  the  other 
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half  belongs  to  their  uncle,  who  has  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Besides  this  property  three  castles  belong  to 
them : that  is,  I mean,  to  the  two  brothers  and  Clarice ; and, 
so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  they  are  not  only  rich,  but  likely  to 
be  richer.  . . . This  is  almost  all  I have  been  able  to  learn. 

“ If  you  decide  to  await  my  return  before  going  further  into 
the  matter,  do  what  seems  good  to  you.  I think  of  leaving 
here  on  Monday  week,  and  I will  write  to  you  by  the  way. 
May  God’s  grace  lead  me  safely  home,  and  also  preserve  you 
in  better  health.  Tell  Madonna  Contessina  that  I do  not 
write  to  her  because  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  Remember 
me  dutifully  to  her,  and  greet  the  girls  and  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  affectionately  for  me. 

“ Your  Lucrezia. 

“ Rome, 

“ March  28th,  1468.” 

In  another  letter,  written  also  to  her  husband,  just  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure  from  Rome,  she  says : — 

“ If  you  will  wait  to  hear  my  full  opinion,  I am  pretty  sure 
you  will  be  quite  satisfied — especially  as  the  girl  pleases 
Lorenzo.  I have  not  seen  her  again,  and  I do  not  suppose  I 
shall,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  You  say  I express  myself 
somewhat  coldly.  I do  so  to  attain  the  end  we  have  in  view 
more  certainly;  and  I believe  that  no  marriageable  girl  we 
know  of  is  more  beautiful.” 

Domina  Lucrezia  started  upon  her  return  to  Florence  a 
month  later,  but  at  Foligno  she  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of 
malarial  fever.  A letter  thence  to  Piero  is  full  of  wifely 
solicitude  and  cheerfulness,  written  to  alleviate  his  natural 
anxiety : — 

“ To  Piero  greeting — 

“ I don’t  know  whether  it  is  due  to  my  doctors  or  to  your 
letters,  received  last  night,  but  I feel  so  much  better  this 
morning  that  I hope  to  be  out  of  my  room  within  the  next 
three  days.  Maestro  Girolamo  will  describe  to  you  more 
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exactly  my  condition,  and  I trust  his  report  will  be  satisfactory 
to  you.  I am  sorry  for  the  anxiety  I have  caused  you  during 
this  journey  home,  but  I believe  that  I should  have  been  ill 
wherever  I had  chanced  to  be,  for  I have  got  rid  of  so  much 
phlegm  and  wind  that  I could  not  possibly  have  gone  on  much 
longer. 

“ Greet  Madonna  Contessina  for  me,  and  tell  her  to  have 
patience  with  me,  for  as  soon  as  ever  these  doctors  give  their 
consent,  I shall  make  my  way  to  her,  and  I am  sure  she  will 
nurse  me  well,  although  I must  say  I have,  thank  God,  lacked 
nothing  here.  At  Eome  I know  I should  not  have  had  any- 
thing like  so  many  comforts  as  I have  enjoyed  here. 

“If  it  seems  good  to  you,  Piero,  I will  dispatch  Messer 
Gentile  at  once  to  look  after  Giuliano.  Meanwhile  I will  try, 
as  you  say,  to  get  up  my  strength  ; and  I now  greet  you 
affectionately,  and  beg  you  to  have  a little  more  patience. 
The  last  two  nights  I have  really  rested  like  a person  in  good 
health. 

“Your  Lucrezia. 

“ Faligno, 

“ May  4th,  1468.  6 p.m.” 

Immediately  after  Domina  Lucrezia’s  return  to  Florence 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  settlement  of  Lorenzo  and 
Clarice  were  pushed  forward,  but  it  was  not  until  November 
that  Cardinal  Latino,  Clarice’s  uncle,  wrote  to  Piero  de’ 
Medici,  saying  : — “ With  great  joy  we  have  now  ratified  what 
Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni  conveyed  to  us,  on  your  behalf  and 
Domina  Lucrezia’s.  Thank  God.  I trust  all  has  been  settled 
for  the  welfare  of  your  house  and  ours : it  is  a joy  to  us  all 
— elders  as  well  as  the  young  folks.” 

Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni  was,  of  course,  Domina  Lucrezia’s 
brother : a man  of  consummate  talent  and  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  he  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Medici.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  noted  his  prudence  and  integrity, 
and  named  him  Pontifical  Treasurer,  an  office  which  carried 
with  it  a handsome  salary  and  a commanding  position  at  the 
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Papal  Court.  His  palace  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and 
the  state  he  kept  up  was  princely.  He  interested  himself 
heartily  in  the  Medici-Orsini  match,  and  much  of  the  courting 
was  carried  on  under  his  roof,  his  children  having  always 
been  the  chief  companions  of  the  bride-elect. 

Letters  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  members  of  the  two 
families,  Clarice  commending  herself  devotedly  “ to  my  dear 
father  Piero  and  my  sweet  mother  Lucrezia.” 

Lorenzo  briefly  and  without  further  comment  wrote  thus  in 
his  “ Ricordi”  : “I,  Lorenzo,  took  to  wife  Donna  Clarice, 
daughter  of  Signor  Jacopo  Orsini,  or  rather  she  was  given 
to  me  in  December,  1468.”  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
quietly  in  Rome  by  proxy,  Filippo  de’  Medici,  Lorenzo’s  cousin, 
acting  for  the  bridegroom. 

Clarice  remained  with  her  parents  for  another  six  months 
before  she  left  to  become  the  mistress  of  her  husband’s  house- 
hold in  Florence.  Meanwhile  Lorenzo’s  magnificent  giostra , 
or  tournament,  was  held  in  February,  1469,  to  fulfil  first  of 
all  his  vow  made  concerning  Lucrezia  Donati;  and  next  to 
celebrate  his  union  with  Clarice  Orsini. 

Domina  Lucrezia  presided  at  her  son’s  tournament  and 
welcomed  with  great  courtesy  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
States,  who  laid  at  her  feet  rich  offerings  for  herself  and  her 
son  and  his  bride.  She  bestowed  upon  the  champions  of  the 
contests  their  laurel  wreaths  and  splendid  gold  and  silver  cups. 

Lorenzo  has  himself  recorded  this  brilliant  festivity: — “ In 
order  to  do  as  others,”  he  wrote,  “I  appointed  a tournament 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  with  great  splendour,  and  at  great 
expense,  so  that  it  cost  about  10,000  gold  florins.  Although 
I was  young  and  of  no  great  skill,  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  me,  namely,  a helmet  inlaid  with  silver,  and  surmounted 
with  a figure  of  Mars.” 

Luca  Pulchi  has  celebrated  this  pageant  in  his  “ La  Giostra 
di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici .”  He  was  brother  of  Luigi,  and  held 
the  distinguished  office  of  Court  Poet  to  Piero. 

On  May  18,  1469,  Clarice  d’Orsini  de’  Medici  left  Rome 
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for  Florence,  accompanied  by  her  parents,  Cardinal  Latino, 
Giovanni  de’  Tornabnoni  and  a numerous  suite.  Lorenzo,  with 
Giuliano  and  an  escort  of  Florentine  knights,  rode  out  to  meet 
the  cavalcade.  The  whole  city  put  on  festal  dress  to  welcome 
the  young  Princess,  who,  after  saluting  Piero  and  Lucrezia  at 
the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  was  lodged  ceremoniously  in  the  palatial 
mansion  of  Messer  Bernardo  degli  Allesandri  in  the  Borgo 
degli  Albizzi. 

For  seven  whole  days,  before  the  wedding,  gifts  and  offerings 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  flowed  in  upon  the  young  couple,  from 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Tuscany.  Many  presents,  too, 
were  made  to  the  beloved  and  revered  Domina  Lucrezia. 

Unhappily  Piero  de’  Medici  was  too  unwell  to  take  part  in 
the  public  ceremonials,  but  his  place  was  nobly  filled  by  his 
devoted  wife. 

Clarice  appeared  in  the  streets,  on  Sunday,  June  4,  robed 
in  white  and  gold  brocade,  with  a State  mantle  of  scarlet 
velvet  depending  from  her  shoulders,  and  mounted  upon 
Lorenzo’s  favourite  black  charger.  Carlo  and  Tommaso  de’ 
Medici,  Lorenzo’s  cousins,  mounted,  held  her  bridle  as 
sponsors. 

Four  banquets  were  given  that  day  in  the  Palazzo  Medici. 
Clarice  and  the  fifty  most  notable  young  Florentine  matrons 
were  served  in  the  open  loggia , Lorenzo  entertained  the  Lords 
of  the  Signoria  and  other  notable  dignitaries  within  the  cortile, 
whilst  Domina  Lucrezia  presided  at  the  table  of  the  elder 
ladies  in  the  chief  guest  chamber,  and  Giuliano  gathered 
together  the  young  bloods  and  beaux  of  the  city  in  the 
Grand  Hall. 

Youths  and  maidens  of  high  birth,  led  by  Giuliano,  all  in 
rich  attire,  served  the  guests  of  honour.  The  Via  Larga  ran 
with  wine,  and  no  man  ever  counted  the  number  of  worthy 
and  unworthy  participants  in  the  good  things  of  the  marriage 
feast. 

But,  alas  ! the  wedding  bells  had  scarcely  ceased  their 
clanging  upon  the  campanili  of  the  city,  and  their  echoes  had 
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hardly  expired  upon  the  distant  hill  of  Fiesole,  when  the  State 
was  plunged  in  mourning  by  the  sudden  death  of  Don  Piero. 

A martyr  to  gout,  and  troubled  with  other  infirmities,  the 
life  of  the  Capo  della  Repubblica  had  been  for  months  the  cause  of 
incessant  solicitude  on  the  part  of  his  affectionate  wife.  She  had 
herself  gone  through  much  suffering,  and  had  nursed  her  father- 
in-law,  Cosimo,  and  her  children,  through  serious  illnesses,  so 
that  she  was  well  fitted,  not  only  by  natural  inclination,  but 
by  ample  experience,  to  minister  to  the  suffering  Piero. 

He  was  a just  man,  a generous  opponent,  and  a consistent 
benefactor.  Seeing  his  end  approaching,  he  begged  Lucrezia 
to  bid  to  his  bedside  the  more  prominent  and  virulent  of  his 
traducers.  With  these  men  he  reasoned,  and  he  touched 
their  hearts  when  they  noted  that  his  sufferings  had  not 
embittered  his  feelings  towards  them. 

However  unpopular  he  had  become  through  his  want  of 
grit,  indecision,  and  slowness  of  action,  whereby,  as  his  rival 
Angelo  Acciauoli  had  exclaimed,  “ The  poor  want  bread,  the 
rich  want  brains,  and  the  wise  want  wisdom,”  his  deathbed 
became  a seat  of  justice  and  a throne  of  mercy. 

He  counselled  tolerance  all  round,  and  confided  his  loving, 
sorrowing  wife  and  his  young  sons  to  the  ungrudging  support 
of  friends  and  foes  alike.  Piero  breathed  his  last  in  Lucrezia’s 
arms  on  December  1,  1469. 

They  buried  him  on  the  night  of  December  8,  by  the  side 
of  his  father  and  brother  in  San  Lorenzo.  His  funeral  was  of 
the  most  simple  description — quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  willed  it  so  “ in  order  not  to 
increase  the  jealousy  of  those  who  survived  him,  and  who 
valued  the  possession  rather  than  the  appearance  of  power,” 
as  Scipione  Ammirato  has  it  in  his  “ Cronica .” 

Y 

Immediately  after  the  interment  of  the  body  of  Piero  de’ 
Medici,  a midnight  meeting  of  the  leading  and  most  ambitious 
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men  of  the  city  was  held  at  the  monastery  of  San  Antonio. 
The  question  in  debate  was  the  election  of  a successor  to  the 
Headship  of  the  State. 

Tommaso,  Soderini  being  “ one  of  the  chief  citizens,”  was 
the  principal  spokesman.  In  a grave  and  most  prudent  speech 
he  urged  the  assembly  to  continue  a general  support  of  the 
Medici  family,  and,  in  particular,  to  consider  favourably  the 
claims  of  Don  Piero’s  two  young  and  promising  sons.  He 
emphasised  his  contention  by  enlarging  upon  the  influence 
for  good  which  Domina  Lucrezia  exercised  upon  the  career  of 
the  young  Princes. 

She  had  been  virtually  Queen  of  Florence  for  sixteen  years, 
and  had  exhibited  rare  qualities  of  statecraft,  such  as  few 
women  had  possessed  before  her.  Tommaso  Soderini  made 
the  most  of  Lucrezia’s  claim  to  be  considered,  and  the 
whole  assembly  rose  and  hailed  her  virtue  and  her  wisdom 
rapturously. 

This  was  the  line  of  action  which  the  Domina — already 
dignified  by  the  title  of  “ La  Magnifica  ” — had  set  out  astutely 
to  follow.  Well  had  she  read  the  character  of  her  influential 
brother-in-law,  and  right  well  had  she  gauged  the  vexed 
question  of  popular  government  in  Tuscany.  Her  own 
character  also  fitted  the  role  she  was  now  called  upon  to  fill, 
for  her  influence  over  her  sons  was  as  emphatic  as  it  was 
affectionately  and  unquestionably  accepted  by  them. 

Adjourned  conferences  were  held  during  two  whole  days, 
and  when  at  length  Tommaso  Soderini  received  the  cordial 
support  of  Messeri  Gianozzo  Pitti,  Dominico  Martelli,  Ridolfo 
Pandolfini,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  pseudo  anti- 
Medicean  parties,  he  convened  a plenary  parliament,  whereat 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  offer  the  Headship  of  the  State 
“to  La  Domina  Magnifica  Lucrezia’s  eldest  son,  Lorenzo — 
the  worthy  son  of  a worthy  mother,”  as  Pandolfini  described 
him. 

“ Two  days  after  my  father’s  death,”  wrote  Lorenzo  in  his 
“ Ricordi ,”  “ the  principal  men  of  the  City  and  of  the  State 
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came  to  us  in  our  house,  to  condole  with  us  on  our  loss,  and 
to  encourage  me  to  take  upon  myself  the  charge  of  the 
Government  as  my  grandfather  and  father  had  done.  This 
I was  most  unwilling  to  accept  on  account  of  my  youth  and  of 
the  great  responsibility  and  danger ; yet,  in  order  to  protect 
my  friends  and  to  safeguard  our  property  (and  submissive  to 
the  behests  of  my  Lady  Mother),  I agreed.” 

Lorenzo  was  just  of  age,  whilst  Giuliano  was  barely  sixteen. 
Accompanied  by  Domina  Lucrezia  and  her  daughters,  all  in 
deepest  mourning,  the  two  young  men  attended  a full  meeting 
of  the  Signorid  at  the  Palazzo  Yecchio.  Lorenzo  made  an 
excellent  impression  ; his  modesty,  deference  to  his  mother, 
self-restraint,  and  assured  bearing  won  the  plaudits  of  the 
noble  assembly.  They  were  unanimously  hailed  as  “ Signori  ” 
— Lords  ! the  first  time  such  an  autocratic  title  had  ever  been 
accorded  by  proud  Florentines  to  one  of  themselves ! 

Lorenzo  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  vote  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  assumed  the  position  of  Head  of  the  State  than 
he  exhibited  quite  strikingly  the  character,  not  of  his  father,  but 
of  his  mother.  Her  self-reliance  became  his  inheritance,  and, 
although  tactfully  he  appeared  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  his 
seniors,  yet  he  acted  upon  his  own  initiative  and  responsibility. 

His  mother  was  no  great  beauty,  although  distinctly  good- 
looking,  and  his  father  was  not  ill-favoured ; but  Lorenzo  had 
little  about  his  person  that  was  attractive.  From  his  grand- 
father he  inherited  a stately  manner  and  the  precious  gift  of 
reading  character.  Mentally  he  was  as  versatile  as  could  be, 
but  his  eagerness  for  action  was  held  in  check  by  the  maternal 
trait  of  self-control.  His  tastes  were  literary,  artistic,  social, 
and  peaceful.  Moral  delinquency,  to  which,  as  -the  times 
were,  he  was  inclined,  was  kept  in  check  by  his  sincere  regard 
for  and  his  careful  observance  of  religious  duties.  Shortly, 
it  may  be  said,  that  without  the  participation  of  such  a mother 
as  was  Domina  Lucrezia,  in  the  making  and  training  of  his 
character,  Lorenzo  would  never  have  been  the  man  that  he  was. 

His  first  autocratic  utterance  was  significant.  Noting  the 
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growing  tendency  of  the  statesmen,  friend  and  foe,  who 
surrounded  him,  to  place  restraints  upon  his  freedom  of 
action,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  Tommaso  Soderini 
and  others,  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear,  “ I will  not  allow 
any  one  to  place  a foot  upon  my  throat ! ” 

Lorenzo’s  accession  to  the  supreme  office  of  Capo  della 
Repubblica  left  Domina  Lucrezia  free  to  further  the  interests 
and  prospects  of  her  younger  son.  It  was  her  fervent  wish 
that  Giuliano  should  enter  Holy  Order,  with  a view  to  the 
Cardinalate,  and,  presumably,  the  Papacy  itself — a laudable 
ambition,  in  truth,  in  one  so  religiously  disposed. 

Accordingly,  when  Lorenzo  headed,  in  1471,  the  embassy 
which  offered  the  homage  of  Florence  to  the  new  Pope, 
Francisco  delle  Rovere,  Sixtus  IV.,  he  urged  upon  his  Holiness 
the  claims  of  his  brother.  Nothing  came  of  the  negotiations, 
however ; but  Lorenzo  and  his  mother  did  not  let  the  matter 
drop,  as  many  letters  prove  which  were  addressed  to  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  in  furtherance  of  Giuliano’s  candidature. 

During  her  husband’s  lifetime,  whilst  he  carried  on  the 
enterprises  of  his  father’s  business,  and  proved  himself  an 
enlightened  patron  of  art  and  learning,  Domina  Lucrezia  had 
her  Societd  of  congenial  souls — both  men  and  women. 

Her  position,  as  the  first  Lady  in  the  State,  attracted  to  the 
Medici  palaces  and  villas  all  that  was  best  and  purest  in 
society,  as  well  as  hosts  of  sycophants,  whose  measure  she 
took  in  at  once,  and  dismissed  them  summarily. 

Her  good  fame  and  discriminating  patronage  drew  to  the 
City  of  the  Lily  the  most  considerable  scholars  and  seekers 
after  truth  and  beauty. 

The  Domina  tried  to  view  genius  from  its  own  standpoint 
rather  than,  as  she  might  have  been  supposed  to  prefer,  from 
her  own  preconceived  ideas.  So  liberal  were  her  views  of  others 
that  she  even  supported  statements  and  arguments  which  were 
at  least  open  to  criticism  from  her  own  religious  standpoint. 

Luigi  Pulchi,  freethinker  and  open  mocker  as  he  was,  was 
one  of  those  who  found  in  the  Domina  Lucrezia  a lifelong 
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champion  and  friend.  She  appears  to  have  been  drawn  to 
him  through  her  affection  for  his  wife,  Antonia  Giannotti. 
The  two  women  had  much  in  common — great  lovers  of  home 
and  of  their  children,  devout  in  their  appreciations  of  the 
power  of  poetry,  and  alike  in  their  gifts  of  versification,  with  a 
supreme  reverence  for  holy  things. 

Madonna  Pulchi  spent  all  the  spare  time  she  could  call  her 
own  in  Domina  Lucrezia’s  company.  Together  they  composed 
and  sang  “ Laude ,”  transcribed  domestic  annals  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  zealously  adorned  their  native  Tuscan 
tongue.  Together  they  experimented  in  matters  of  domestic 
economy,  although  Antonia’s  modest  house  offered  few  of  the 
wider  opportunities  of  Lucrezia’s  princely  establishment. 

One  evening,  up  at  Fiesole,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Agnolo 
Pandolfini,  Marsilio  Ficino,  Marco  Filelpo,  Cristoforo 
Landino,  Luigi  Pulchi,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  other 
savants  and  poets,  were  busy  discussing  classical  themes, 
when  Domina  Lucrezia,  after  listening  somewhat  impatiently 
to  the  flow  of  words,  addressed  the  gathering,  and  asked  her 
learned  hearers  why  they  made  so  little  account  of  other 
stores  of  knowledge  and  of  history  than  Plato  and  his  likes. 
“For  example,”  said  she,  “why  do  not  you  say  something 
about  the  person  and  the  times  of  Carlo  Magus — that  is  a 
lofty  subject,  if  you  like,  and  worthy.” 

Luigi  Pulchi  took  up  the  challenge,  and  in  his“  II  Morg ante 
Maggiore ,”  which  he  first  read  in  the  Domina’s  boudoir  and 
dedicated  to  her,  he  acknowledged  the  gracious  influence  which 
had  inspired  his  chef  d’ oeuvre  : — 

“ Perche  Donna  e costi  eke  fosse  ascolta, 

Oke  un’  commise  questa  istoria  prima.” 

Indeed,  he  never  failed  to  acknowledge  what  he  owed  to 
Domina  Lucrezia.  In  his  “ Rime  ” he  speaks  of  her  thus : — 

“ Con  la  tua  grazia,  Yergine  Maria 
Conserva  la  devota  alma  e verace 
Monna  Lucrezia,  tua  benigna  epia, 

Con  canta  perfetta  e verapace.” 
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Thus  he  extols  her  and  her  poetry.  Writing  to  Lorenzo, 
with  whom  he  collaborated  in  restoring  Tuscan  vernacular 
to  its  proper  place  in  literature,  on  December  4,  1470,  he 
speaks  of  the  Domina  as  “ the  Gracious  Lady  who  put  the 
pen  in  my  hand.” 

These  symposia  of  the  Platonic  Academy  were  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Lorenzo,  both  in  the  gardens  of  the  Medici 
Palace  and  in  the  grounds  of  his  villas  at  Fiesole,  Cafagguiolo, 
Careggi,  and  Poggio  a Caiano. 

A shining  light  in  the  company  of  philosophers  was  Angelo 
Poliziano,  who  owed  his  rise  and  influence  entirely  to  the 
patronage  of  Domina  Lucrezia.  When  a little  fellow,  of  no 
more  than  ten  years  of  age,  she  detected  his  early  talent,  and 
persuaded  her  husband,  Piero,  to  undertake  his  education. 
Both  at  Florence  and  Montepulciano,  his  birthplace,  he  had 
the  best  of  teachers,  and,  through  her  patroness’s  influence, 
he  received  instruction  along  with  her  sons  from  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  Cristoforo  Landino.  As  the  youth  grew,  the 
Domina  was  concerned  to  find  that  he  had  imbibed,  some- 
how or  other,  heterodox  religious  opinions,  and  had  acquired 
a reputation  for  dissolute  manners.  Nevertheless,  she  stood 
by  him,  and  even  presented  him  with  one  of  the  earliest 
published  copies  of  her  poems  by  way  of  encouragement. 

In  later  years,  when  he  had  attained  the  distinction  of  Poet 
Laureate,  Poliziano  did  not  fail  to  record  his  indebtedness. 
“ To  the  Medici,”  he  wrote,  “I  owe  all  I have  become  to  my 
patron’s  sainted  mother — the  Lady  Lucrezia — who  honoured 
me  as  a boy  with  her  beneficent  patronage  and  generous  friend- 
ship.” 

He  was  treated  as  an  equal  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  latter  to  celebrate  in  verse  his  Tournament, 
which  he  gave  in  honour  of  his  innamorata  “La  Simonetta,” 
the  wife  of  Marco  Vespucci. 

In  the  third  stanza  of  his  “ Giostra  ” he  reverently  speaks  of 
his  poet-mother  Lucrezia,  and  calls  her  affectionately,  in  his 
usual  dreamy  way,  “ Etrusca  Ledu This  thrilling  poem, 
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written  in  choicest  Tuscan,  ends  abruptly  in  1475  with  the 
lamentable  death  of  “ La  Simonetta.” 

The  year  1471  was  a very  happy  one  for  Domina  Lucrezia, 
for  she  assisted  at  the  accouchement  of  Domina  Clarice,  and 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  holding  her  first  little  grandson 
at  the  font  of  San  Giovanni  Battista,  and  of  naming  him  after 
his  grandfather — Piero. 

Mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  had  not  been  on  the 
best  of  terms  ever  since  Lorenzo’s  marriage.  Clarice  was  as 
proud  as  she  was  unlettered.  She  looked  with  contempt  upon 
the  courtiers  and  the  fashions  of  her  husband’s  Court,  and 
stigmatised  the  Tuscan  tongue  as  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  the 
friends  of  Lorenzo  as  braggarts  and  bigots.  As  mother  of  the 
heir  of  Florence  she  brooked  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
Domina  Lucrezia,  and  asserted  herself  as  the  reigning  Lady 
of  the  State. 

Domina  Lucrezia,  greatly  distressed  at  this  unseemly  con- 
duct, had  no  resource  but  to  retire  and  confine  her  influence 
to  unobtrusive  direction  of  her  son’s  policy.  Whether  she 
absolutely  entered  a cloister— as  some  assert — is  at  least 
doubtful,  but  anyhow,  she  ceased  to  intrude  her  presence  at 
the  Medici  Palace,  and  transferred  her  establishment  to 
Careggi,  which  Cosimo  had  bequeathed  to  his  widow. 

There  she  tended  most  lovingly  the  Madonna  Contessina, 
and  did  much  to  brighten  the  evening  of  her  useful  life.  A 
considerable  portion  of  her  time  she  spent  in  her  garden, 
superintending  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Her 
favourite  flower  was  the  primrose,  to  judge  from  Andrea 
del  Verrocchio’s  portrait  bust  of  her  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Florence,  and  from  a medal  Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni  had 
struck  with  her  profile  upon  it.  In  both  she  wears  upon 
her  bosom  a bunch  of  the  modest  yellow  flowerets,  with  their 
russet  verdant  leaves — a very  suitable  symbol  of  her  own 
gentle,  sweet,  and  retiring  disposition. 

A daughter  was  born  to  Lorenzo  and  Clarice  in  1478,  whom 
they  named  Maddalena,  and  a second  son,  Giovanni,  in  1475. 
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No  one  rejoiced  more  sincerely  in  the  birth  of  a second  male 
heir  to  her  son  than  Domina  Magnifica  Lucrezia.  The  parents 
made  many  progresses  through  Tuscany,  which  not  only 
strengthened  the  bonds  between  the  capital  city  and  the 
subordinate  communes,  but  added  greatly  to  Lorenzo’s 
popularity  and  power. 

During  these  absences  from  Florence  the  children  were 
left  to  the  care  of  Domina  Lucrezia,  and  grew  up  to  regard 
her  with  as  much  affection  as  they  displayed  to  Domina  Clarice 
herself.  Her  love  of  children  was  proverbial,  and  there  was 
that  about  her  which  begat  and  maintained  their  warmest 
affection. 

Little  Piero,  in  particular,  never  forgot  his  darling  grand- 
mother, for,  when  he  was  in  Florence  or  at  Cafagguiolo,  he 
kept  up  quite  a considerable  correspondence  with  her.  Many 
of  his  letters  are  preserved  in  Florence,  one  of  which,  when  he 
was  scarcely  six  years  old,  written  in  childish  Latin,  ran  as 
follows  : — “ Send  us  some  more  ripe  figs,  and  some  more 
juicy  peaches ; and  also  a lot  of  things  you  know  we  like, 
sweetmeats,  tarts  and  so  on.” 

The  boy  was  under  the  care  of  Angelo  Poliziano,  but  rather 
against  Domina  Clarice’s  wish,  for  she,  from  the  first,  took 
a strong  dislike  to  the  brilliant  young  scholar,  and  desired  her 
child  to  be  trained  by  a person  of  Holy  Order.  This  was  a 
cause  of  much  discussion  and  distrust  between  herself  and 
Lorenzo,  and  became  a burning  question,  so  that  in  the  end 
Poliziano  was  dismissed  and  Clarice’s  Eoman  chaplain  put  in 
his  place. 

Whilst  Lorenzo’s  visits  to  Pisa,  Livorno,  Pistoja,  Siena, 
and  other  Tuscan  Communes  greatly  strengthened  his  hold 
upon  the  supreme  power,  he  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  his  position  in  Florence  itself  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
He  found  himself,  although  allowed  tacitly  all  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Lord  Superior,  surrounded  by  men  whose 
pedigree  was  as  splendid  as  his  own,  and  whose  ambitions 
were  quite  as  vaulting  as  were  his.  These  notables  were 
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possessed  of  mature  experience  in  matters  of  State,  and  were 
distinguished  by  conspicuous  ability,  and  Lorenzo  judged 
rightly  that  a chance  throw  of  the  dice  in  the  game  of  unstable 
Florentine  politics  might  place  any  one  of  them  in  paramount 
power. 

Aided  by  his  mother’s  consummate  tact,  he  elaborated  a 
plan  by  which,  whilst  grasping  the  nettle  of  his  ambition 
with  a velvet  glove,  he  could  yet  deal  such  a decisive  blow 
with  the  rapier  of  his  prescience  as  would  checkmate  their 
aspirations.  The  position  of  ambassador  to  foreign  States 
was  ever  coveted  by  wealthy  and  pushing  men  in  Florence, 
consequently  he  nominated  to  the  Signoria  all  his  most 
feared  rivals  for  diplomatic  honours.  The  ruse  was  perfectly 
successful,  although,  in  the  case  of  Tommaso  Soverini — “ the 
favourite  of  the  people  ” — he  had  to  exercise  the  greatest 
delicacy. 

To  Domina  Lucrezia  he  confided  the  task  of  dealing  with 
his  uncle,  and  she  had  no  little  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
sister,  Madonna  Dianora,  who  was  quite  as  devoted  to 
Florence  and  the  Florentines  as  she  was  herself,  and  shared 
her  influence  in  cultured  circles,  to  accede  to  Lorenzo’s 
project.  The  mother’s  devotion  to  her  son  did  not  fail  in  this 
negotiation,  and  it  was  with  a deep  sigh  of  relief  that  he  bade 
Messer  Soderini  a prosperous  mission  to  the  Papal  Court. 

VI 

Lorenzo  was  now  nearly  absolute  master  of  Tuscany,  and 
only  one  other  obstacle  stood  in  his  way.  Pope  Sixtus  was  a 
man  of  vast  worldly  ambition  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own 
family,  and  he  had  occasion  to  seek  a considerable  advance  of 
ready  money  on  behalf  of  private  intrigues. 

For  many  years  the  House  of  Medici  had  been  the  Papal 
bankers,  but  Lorenzo  held  the  hands  of  his  coadjutors  and 
denied  his  Holiness  the  request  he  proffered.  The  Pazzi,  who 
had  a banking  agency  in  Rome,  at  once  intervened,  and  the 
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Papal  exchequer  was  transferred  to  their  care.  This  act  was 
very  unwelcome  to  Lorenzo,  for  it  increased  the  importance 
and  power  of  the  only  family  whose  political  rivalry  was  of 
any  account. 

He  replied  by  excluding  from  public  offices  in  Florence 
members  of  the  rival  house.  Francesco  de’  Pazzi  in  particular 
resented  this  overbearing  conduct,  and,  quitting  Florence  in 
anger,  he  made  common  cause  with  all  who  hated  the  Medici. 
Hence  came  into  existence  what  is  known  in  history  as  “ the 
Pazzi  Conspiracy,”  which  had  for  its  object  the  subversion  of 
the  Medici  Government  of  Florence,  and  the  removal  of  both 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano. 

Sunday,  April  26,  in  the  year  1478,  was  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  of  this  design.  High  Mass  at  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  was  attended  by  Cardinal  Raffaelo  Riario,  the 
Pope’s  grandnephew,  a lad  of  sixteen,  and  by  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano,  with  a great  train  of  lords  and  dignitaries.  At  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host  one  Bernardo  Bandini,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Pazzi,  plunged  his  dagger  into  Giuliano’s  heart,  and  then, 
in  a frenzy,  Francesco  de’  Pazzi  fell  upon  him  and  stabbed 
him  nineteen  times,  till  he  dropped  dead  before  the  altar ! 

The  two  priests  who  had  been  suborned  to  make  away  with 
Lorenzo  were  unskilful  in  the  use  of  murderous  weapons,  and 
merely  wounded  their  victim  in  the  neck.  Friends  rallied 
round  him  and  dragged  him  bleeding  into  the  sacristry, 
where  the  faithful  Poliziano  banged  to  the  door. 

“ The  whole  city,”  wrote  Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  “ was  at 
once  under  arms,  and  there  was  not  a citizen  who  did  not 
hasten  to  the  palace  to  offer  to  Lorenzo  his  person  and  his 
substance.” 

Francesco  de5  Pazzi  and  all  the  men  of  his  family  were 
seized  and  put  to  death,  save  Guglielmo,  who  owed  his  life 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Bianca,  Lorenzo’s  sister. 

Historians  have  passed  over  the  cruel  shock  sustained  by 
the  devoted  mother  when  tidings  of  the  tragedy  reached  her. 
Plad  she  been  a member  of  the  distinguished  congregation 
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which  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  youthful  Papal  Legate, 
she  must  have  swooned  on  the  spot  whilst  vainly  trying  to 
stanch  the  bleeding  wounds  of  her  darling  son.  But  if,  as 
is  most  probable,  she  were  quietly  engaged  in  her  devotions 
within  her  own  apartments  in  the  Via  Larga,  or  at  her  villa 
at  Careggi,  the  terrible  news  must  have  shattered  her. 

To  Lorenzo  she  naturally  looked  as  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  her  joy  at  his  happy  escape  scarcely  supplied  her  with 
comfort  in  her  desolation  at  Giuliano’s  untimely  death. 
In  truth  that  savage  deed  so  sadly  affected  her  that  she  never 
quite  recovered  her  equanimity,  but  fell  away  repeatedly 
exclaiming,  “ They  have  killed  my  Giuliano  ; better  had  they 
killed  me,  unhappy  mother  that  I am.5' 

The  sympathy  of  the  whole  city  went  out  to  the  disconsolate 
widowed  mother.  Everybody  wrote  to  condole  with  her  and 
offered  her  sweet  flowers.  The  nuns  of  Santa  Margherita  da 
Prato,  of  whose  Order  the  Domina  was  an  associate,  sent  a 
touching  letter  and  a crucifix. 

The  Domina  thenceforward  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
public  view,  and  spent  her  time  in  devotional  exercises. 
Within  the  great  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  she  founded 
an  expiatory  altar,  whereat  she  prayed  daily  for  the  soul  of 
her  slaughtered  son.  She  richly  endowed  the  Chapel  of  the 
Visitation  within  San  Lorenzo,  where  they  had  buried  the 
unfortunate  young  Prince,  and  there  also  instituted  a daily 
Mass. 

One  ray  of  special  brightness  there  was,  which  shone  upon 
her  path,  and  it  sprang  right  out  of  the  cradle  of  another 
grandson.  Within  a month  or  two  of  Giuliano’s  foul  murder 
another  Giuliano  was  clasped  to  her  aching  heart ! Lorenzo 
named  his  third  boy  Giuliano,  in  affectionate  memory  of  his 
dearly  loved  and  greatly  lamented  brother.  Nannina  Bucellai, 
too,  was  having  a family,  and  already  three  sturdy  boys, 
Cosimo,  Giovanni,  and  Palla,  cheered  their  doting  grand- 
mother. 

One  other  domestic  event,  romantic  aud  pathetic  too, 
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occupied  the  ageing  Domina’s  attention.  One  day,  outside 
the  gate  of  the  Careggi  gardens,  Lucrezia  descried  a young 
girl,  well-dressed,  standing  and  holding  a baby  of  about  a year 
in  her  arms.  As  the  Domina  passed  out  the  girl  advanced  to 
her,  and  taking  her  hand  kissed  it  affectionately,  and  said  to 
her,  “ Magnifica  Domina,  see,  this  is  Giuliano’s  child,  and  I 
am  its  mother  ! ” 

Astonished,  but  not  displeased,  the  good  Lady  questioned 
the  girl,  and  when  she  discovered  that  her  name  was  Fiammetta, 
or  Fioretta,  daughter  of  Messer  Antonio  Gorini,  and  that  she 
lived  with  her  parents  next  door  to  their  friend  the  architect, 
Sangallo,  she  promised  her  her  protection. 

The  Domina  at  once  acquainted  Lorenzo  with  the  romance, 
and  he  acceded  to  his  mother’s  wish,  after  due  inquiries  had 
been  instituted,  that  the  child,  a boy,  should  be  brought  up 
as  a Medico — Giuliano’s  posthumous  son  ; whilst  she  charged 
herself  with  the  expense  of  his  rearing.  What  would  she  not 
have  done  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  Giuliano  ! 

The  child’s  name  was  changed,  by  the  Domina’s  wish,  to 
Giulio,  and  he  grew  to  man’s  estate  as  Lorenzo’s  nephew. 
After  entering  Holy  Order  he  rose  first  to  be  Prior  of  Capua, 
then  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence,  and  thence  he  mounted 
the  Pontifical  Throne  as  Clement  VII.  If  Giuliano  had  been 
denied  a cardinal’s  hat,  his  son  assumed  the  tiara ! 

January,  1480,  was  a month  of  anxiety  for  Lorenzo  on 
account  of  Domina  Clarice.  She  was  once  more  near  her 
confinement  and  in  very  delicate  health,  and  he  urged  his 
mother  to  be  at  hand.  Domina  Lucrezia  at  once  hastened  to 
her  daughter-in-law’s  side,  and  took  over  personally  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sick  room.  Tanai  de’  Medici  sent  her  from  Urbino 
bottles  of  Vernaccia  for  her  patient,  and  she  welcomed  suitable 
gifts  from  other  friends  and  adherents,  and  proved  to  one  and 
all  that  she  had  no  ill-will  towards  her  son’s  wife. 

The  happy  birth  of  a little  daughter,  in  February,  set  anxiety 
at  rest,  and  quite  correctly  the  girl  was  named  Lucrezia — 
Lorenzo’s  fifth  child,  “ Lucrezina  ” : little  Lucrezia  ! 
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The  last  four  years  of  the  Magnifica  Domina’s  life  were  full 
of  trouble  for  Florence  and  for  Lorenzo.  The  Pope,  chagrined 
at  the  failure  of  the  Pazzi  Conspiracy,  laid  Florence  under  an 
interdict ; and,  not  content  with  the  unholy  use  of  spiritual 
weapons,  unsheathed  the  temporal  sword,  and  with  his  ally, 
the  King  of  Naples,  made  war  on  the  Republic. 

Lorenzo  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  went  in  person  to 
visit  King  Ferdinand,  and  with  him  framed  terms  of  peace. 
His  mission  was  as  risky  to  his  own  safety  as  it  was  fortunate 
for  Florence.  His  promptitude  and  unselfishness — both 
admirable  characteristics  of  his  revered  mother — excited 
universal  admiration,  and  his  welcome  home  to  Florence  in 
March,  1480,  was  a notable  triumph. 

The  aptness  of  his  motto,  “ Semper  virens,”  was  fully 
recognised,  and  Macchiavelli  wrote  : “ Lorenzo’s  good  luck 
has  gained  for  him  in  peace  what  he  lost  in  war  ” . . . “ he 
is  possessed  of  all  the  humanity  and  liberality  that  can  be 
looked  for  in  a man  holding  such  a high  station.  . .” 

During  this  anxious  time  Domina  Lucrezia  was  kept  fully 
informed  of  what  was  passing  in  Rome  by  her  faithful  friend 
and  proUge , Papino  di  Artimino.  Writing  to  her,  on  October  4, 
1480,  he  says : “ Great  and  most  Honourable  Lady,  in  my 
last  of  the  11th  I replied  to  a letter  from  your  Highness  of 
the  26th  of  last  month.  I informed  you  of  what  was  happen- 
ing in  Rome.  Now  I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
this  morning  I visited  the  ambassador  of  King  Ferdinand,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  he  had  any  news.  He  replied  that 
he  had  heard  from  the  Venetian  ambassador  here  that  the 
Turkish  camp,  which  had  been  pitched  at  Rhodes,  had  broken 
up,  and  that  the  Sultan’s  army  had  returned  to  Constantinople. 
. . . This  is  good  news,  I think.  . . .” 

In  another  letter  he  tells  the  Domina  how  zealously  the 
Cardinals  of  Milan  and  Portugal  are  working  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  on  behalf  of  Lorenzo  her  son.  “ I am,”  he  says, 
“ often  with  their  Eminences  and  I can  assure  you,  noble 
Lady,  that  they  are  well  disposed  to  you  and  all  in  Florence.” 
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This  chit-chat  was  due  to  the  capture  of  Otranto  by  the 
Sultan’s  army,  which  led  Sixtus  IY.  to  lay  aside,  at  all  events 
for  a time,  his  designs  against  Tuscany,  and  to  stay  his  wish 
to  punish  Lorenzo  in  particular. 

A second  plot  to  assassinate  Lorenzo,  hatched  in  1481,  of 
course  in  Eome,  failed.  It  was  arranged  to  put  him  to  death 
on  Ascension  Day,  in  the  church  del  Carmine,  but  a subordi- 
nate plotter  turned  informer — another  recipient  of  Domina 
Lucrezia’s  favours — and  swift  justice  was  meted  out  to  the 
principal  conspirators : Battista  Frescobaldi,  Amoretto  Baldo- 
vinetti,  and  Jacopo  and  Giovanni  Balducci  were  hung  on  June  6. 
The  Signoria  took  special  cognisance  of  this  dastardly  design, 
and  issued  a declaration  that  “ every  attempt  against  the  life 
of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Capo  della  Repubblica}  is  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  State.” 

Whilst  Domina  Lucrezia  felt  greatly  cheered  by  the  unani- 
mous and  exceedingly  flattering  encomiums  of  her  son,  who 
was  hailed  in  Florence  and  elsewhere  as  “ the  arbiter  of  the 
peace  of  Italy,”  the  insecurity  of  his  person  and  the  ill- 
concealed  enmity  of  a considerable  number  of  highly-placed 
personages  filled  her  with  alarm. 

Her  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  the  feeling 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  take  the  active  part  she  had 
formerly  played  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  private  and  public, 
told  upon  her  spirits.  No  one,  however,  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  her  end  was  near. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  March  25,  1482,  the  sounding 
of  the  triple  strokes  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Duomo  announced 
to  the  city  the  death  of  a Medici  Princess.  Quickly  the  news 
travelled  far  and  wide,  and  all  Florence  was  plunged  in  pro- 
foundest  grief,  for  the  Magnifica  Domina  Lucrezia  had 
suddenly  passed  away. 

Lorenzo’s  good  angel — his  saintly  mother — was  dead.  “ The 
Queen  of  Florence  ” had  ceased  her  reign,  and  all  Tuscany 
mourned  for  her — the  mother  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  State. 
With  a breaking  heart  Lorenzo  buried  her  with  simple  funeral 
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rites,  like  those  which  had  marked  Piero’s  interment,  in  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  laid  her  to  rest  beside  his  father 
— calling  upon  her  piteously,  “ Magnified  Domina , honor anda 
mea  Madre  ! ” 

With  sad  quaintness  one  of  the  Canons  of  San  Lorenzo  has 
narrated  the  facts  of  Domina  Lucrezia’s  death : “ March  25 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Festival  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. On  that  day,  in  the  year  1482,  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Medici,  there  were  more  people  coming  and  going  than 
usual.  Something  quite  out  of  the  common  was  being 
enacted,  for  II  Magnifico  and  his  consort,  with  their  children 
and  attendants,  were  in  a state  of  great  perturbation.  They 
were  all  gathered  near  the  apartments  of  Domina  Lucrezia, 
who,  although  in  the  fulness  of  her  powers — she  was  but 
fifty-five  or  fifty-six  years  of  age — had  been  struck  by  a fatal 
illness.  . . . 

“ The  good  Lady  was  greatly  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
of  the  Annunciation,  as  lines  written  by  her,  in  her  1 Vita  di 
San  Giovanni  Battista  ’ — among  her  most  eloquent — show. 
. . . God  called  her,  and  she  replied,  ‘ Here  I am,  my  Lord ; 
when  Thou  desirest  to  have  me  I am  ready.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  that  she  must  die,  she  asked  eagerly  for  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  received  them  in  her  last  moments,  and  then 
expired,  with  all  the  calmness  and  sweetness  which  were 
characteristic  of  her  in  life.” 

The  death  of  his  venerated  mother  was,  it  would  be  needless 
to  say,  an  irreparable  loss  to  Lorenzo.  She  had  been  from 
his  youth  his  only  confidant  and  almost  inseparable  com- 
panion. In  the  most  trivial  matters,  as  well  as  in  complex 
questions  of  family  and  State  policy,  her  counsel  and  her 
co-operation  had  guided  him. 

To  all  the  Courts  of  Italy,  and  to  those  of  more  distant 
countries,  Lorenzo  sent  official  announcements  of  Domina 
Lucrezia’s  demise.  They  were  couched  in  the  tenderest  terms 
consonant  with  the  phraseology  of  such  documents.  For 
example,  to  Ercole  d’Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  his  Duchess 
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Eleonora,  he  wrote,  within  the  week  of  the  Magnifica  Domina’s 
death,  as  follows  : “ I have  lost  not  only  my  mother — to  record 
which  breaks  my  heart — but  my  sole  resort  in  my  many 
troubles,  and  the  lifter-up  of  my  head.  In  the  integrity  of 
her  life  she  was  as  patient  as  she  was  good.  . . . May 
the  good  God  grant  her  soul  rest  eternal.  Your  desolate 
Lorenzo.” 

In  another  letter  Lorenzo  calls  his  mother  “ reverenda  e 
misericordiosa  Madonna ,”  and  speaks  affectionately  of  her 
“ most  upright  life.” 

Sympathetic  replies  were  despatched  to  Lorenzo,  and  count- 
less letters  of  condolence  reached  him.  In  many  of  these, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence, 
Domina  Lucrezia  is  spoken  of,  without  flattery,  as  “ the  most 
venerable  and  most  Christian  mother,  whose  fame  and 
virtue  was  unsurpassed  by  the  most  celebrated  women  of 
antiquity  ! ” 

“ La  Cara  Madre 

Che  di  conforme  cor  mi  ha  data  il  Cielo.” 
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CHAPTER  III 


SIMONETTA  CATTANEO — DI  MARCO  DE?  VESPUCCI  I “ THE  STAR 
OF  GENOA  ” 

I 

“ The  frou-frou  of  silken  skirt  and  the  sheen  of  flashing 
gems  sweep  many  a time  over  the  pages  of  Florentine  story.” 
In  all  that  splendid  pageant  no  figure  is  quite  so  fascinating, 
no  story  quite  so  affecting,  as  that  of  “ La  Bella  Simonetta,” 
the  “ Star  of  Genoa.” 

“ Simonetta  Januensis  Yespuccio,”  as  she  is  styled  at  the 
foot  of  her  portrait  at  Chantilly,  was  born  at  Porto  Yenere, 
close  by  the  city  of  Genoa  “the  Superb,”  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1458,  and  baptised  in  January,  1454,  at  the  ancient  church 
of  Campo  Frejoso. 

Her  parents  were  Ser  Gaspare  Cattaneo  and  Madonna 
Cattocchia  di  Ser  Marco  Spinola,  both  persons  of  distinction 
in  Genoese  society. 

The  Cattanei  were  of  Lombardo-Teutonic  origin,  and  leaders, 
as  their  name  implies,  in  the  ranks  of  the  barbarian  invaders 
of  Italy.  The  cognomen  “ Cattaneo,”  or  “ Cattanei,”  was  not 
their  original  designation,  but  d’Albergo  or  degli  Alberghi, 
and  this  surname  appears  in  the  early  archives  of  the  city. 

In  the  earliest  rolls  of  Genoese  story  the  Cattanei  are 
numbered  among  the  twenty-eight  principal  families  to  whom 
was  accorded  precedence  next  after  the  prerogatives  possessed 
by  the  four  great  ruling  houses,  the  Doria,  the  Freschi,  the 
Grimaldi,  and  the  Spinola. 

Patents  of  nobility  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  in  1301 
to  the  senior  branch  of  the  Cattanei,  under  the  distinguishing 
title  of  Della  Yolta.  They  were  rural  Lords  of  Yoragine, 
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Mazzone,  Faggiolo,  and  Lemno,  and  also  possessed  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  land  whereupon  the  city  of  Genoa 
was  built. 

In  the  church  of  San  Torpete,  in  Genoa,  the  dual  name  of 
the  Senior  branch  has  been  preserved — “ Albergo — Cattaneo,” 
upon  a memorial  stone  with  the  date  1409.  To  this  principal 
stem  La  Simonetta’s  father  belonged. 

Away  back  in  1280  her  family  had  made  famous  records, 
when  two  brothers,  Francesco  and  Domenico,  were  granted 
the  accolade  of  knighthood,  and  with  them  originated  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  house — a demi-crowned  eagle  of 
Genoa,  black  upon  a gold  field,  the  lower  part  of  the  shield 
having  three  horizontal  bars-azure  upon  silver.  Their  gage 
d’ amour  and  her  gage  de  guerre  was  a red  carnation. 

The  ambassadorial  degree,  always  so  much  coveted  by 
citizens  of  all  the  Italian  Republics,  was  attained  by  two,  at 
least,  of  La  Simonetta’s  forebears — II  Signore  Oberto  Cat- 
taneo Della  Yolta,  in  1814,  and  II  Signore  Yaleriano  Cattaneo 
Della  Yolta,  in  1382. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  branches  of  the  Alberghi- 
Cattanei  were  established  in  Brescia,  Carrara,  Venice,  Siena, 
and  other  places ; and  the  natural  vigour  and  keen  intelligence 
of  their  members  assured  them  pre-eminence  in  every  walk 
in  life. 

Genoa  was  famous,  and  still  is,  of  course,  for  her  splendid 
palaces  and  villas.  At  Terralba,  Lorenzo  Cattaneo,  great- 
great-uncle  of  Simonetta,  purchased  a dilapidated  building 
from  the  titular  Prince  of  Sant’  Angelo,  and  laid  out  upon  its 
restoration  and  upon  the  arrangement  of  its  gardens  a vast 
sum  of  money,  so  that  the  Villa  Cattaneo  surpassed  all  others 
in  attractiveness.  His  palace,  also  in  Genoa,  was  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  which  ran  up  to  five  storeys : it  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  city,  with  its  facade  of  chiselled  stone  and 
marble. 

On  her  mother’s  side  Simonetta  was  connected  with  the 
great  ruling  family  of  Spinola.  They  sprang  from  a little 
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town  near  Milan,  called  by  that  name,  and  were  an  off-shoot 
of  the  princely  family  of  Visconti.  The  elder  branch  settled 
in  Genoa  in  the  twelfth  century  and  speedily  acquired 
distinction. 

In  politics,  in  warfare,  in  commerce  and  in  literature  the 
Spinola  were  equally  prominent ; but  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  principal  members  of  the  family  embarked  exclusively  in 
industrial  and  financial  pursuits.  Their  commercial  relations 
were  chiefly  with  the  Levant,  and  their  wealth  and  reputation 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

By  tradition  they  were  Ghibellines,  but  they  were  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  their  political  proclivities  in  the  background, 
so  that  they  might  serve  themselves  of  the  good  things  of  the 
Papal  treasury.  In  a way  the  Spinola  “ out-jewed  the  Jews,” 
for  they  excited  bitter  rivalries  among  the  Campsores  Papace 
the  Sienese  and  the  Florentines,  and  gained  the  better  of  them 
all ! 

In  the  early  days  of  their  political  pre-eminence  Oberto 
Spinola,  in  1270,  attained  the  highest  post  of  honour  in  the 
city  as  Capitano  della  Liberta , and  many  another  magnate 
added  to  the  family  laurels.  The  grand  old  Palazzo  degli 
Spinola,  in  the  Strada  Nuevo,  still  stands  as  a witness  to  their 
wealth,  their  importance,  and  their  artistic  taste. 

Many  branches  sprang  from  the  parent  stock,  and  wherever 
they  settled  there  they  became  leaders  of  men  and  manners. 
One  such  adventurer  was  Ambrosio  Spinola,  who  established 
himself  in  England  and  became  Crown-equerry  to  King 
Henry  VII.  He  was  employed  by  that  sovereign  in  financial 
negotiations  for  the  delayed  payment  for  the  ruinous  wars  with 
France. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  fascinating  historical  personality  of 
all  the  Spinola  was  “La  Bella  Tommassina,”  younger  by 
many  years  than  “ La  Bella  Simonetta.”  She  conceived  a 
romantic  love  for  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  twice  visited 
Genoa,  and  who  returned  her  passion.  The  liaison  was  short, 
for  in  1504  the  king  died ; but  the  news  thereof  killed  his 
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innamorata,  and  her  burial  took  place  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  hour  as  the  king’s. 

These  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  two  families,  Cattanei 
and  Spinola,  are  not  merely  introductory  or  discursive,  they 
bear  directly  upon  the  personality  of  “ La  Bella  Simonetta,”  as 
indicative  of  the  source  whence  she  inherited  noble  physical 
characteristics  and  high  mental  traits.  In  her  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

The  life’s  history  of  Simonetta  is,  however,  a perfect  blank, 
so  far  as  records  go,  from  her  presentation  at  the  baptismal 
font  to  her  coronation  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

There  are  proofs,  however,  that  the  good  Madonna 
Cattocchia  had  matrimonial  projects  for  her  fair  young 
daughter  before  the  coming  of  the  successful  suitor.  As 
early  as  1468,  when  her  child  was  barely  fourteen,  the  far- 
seeing  mother  fixed  upon  a promising  noble  Genoese  youth — 
one  Jacopo  dell’  Appiani — as  her  daughter’s  prospective 
husband. 

That  “ marriages  are  made  in  heaven  ” is  a truism,  and 
Cattocchia  must  have  experienced  something  of  a shock  when 
the  favoured  Jacopo  proposed,  not  for  Simonetta,  but  for 
Julietta,  her  younger  sister  ! 

The  mother’s  disappointment  was  but  of  brief  duration,  for 
the  following  year  there  came  to  Genoa  a most  eligible  young 
fellow,  but  all  unknown  to  her  and  to  Ser  Gaspare. 

Marco  di  Piero  di  Giuliano  di  Messer  Lapo  de’  Vespucci, 
in  1469,  accompanied  his  father,  Messer  Piero,  on  a commercial 
journey  to  the  City  of  Palaces.  The  business  in  hand  was  to 
look  into  the  affairs,  and  to  report  the  balances  and  general 
organisation  and  position,  of  the  Genoa  branch  of  the  Medici 
Bank. 

Marco,  just  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  doubtless  a well-set- 
up young  lad,  lithe  and  well-mannered,  as  the  young  men  of 
Florence  generally  were.  Moreover,  he  was  well  educated 
and  able  to  hold  his  own  both  in  sprightly  conversation  and 
in  the  composition  of  sonnets,  skilled  in  all  robust  exercises, 
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and  already  quite  a man  of  the  world.  He  too,  and  his  father, 
came  of  a good  old  stock. 

Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view  the  Yespucci  family  achieved 
an  absolutely  unique  distinction,  for  did  not  a most  notable 
son  give  his  first  name  to  a continent — indeed  to  a hemi- 
sphere— Amerigo  de’  Yespucci,  the  discoverer  of  the  mainland 
of  America ! 

Cradled  in  a little  hillside  village,  five  miles  or  so  from 
Florence,  quite  near  to  the  famous  sports  grounds  at  Peretola, 
called  Castello  di  Yespuccio,  the  stronghold  of  the  family,  they 
exercised  lordship  over  the  peasantry.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  heads  of  the  family  established  themselves  in 
Florence  as  wine-merchants  and  fruiterers. 

They  dwelt  in  the  Popolo  di  San  Luca  d’Ognissanfi,  in  a 
house  which  belonged  to  the  monks  of  San  Giovanni  di  Dio, 
in  the  Yia  Nuova.  One  branch  of  the  family,  however,  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  silk  manufacture,  and  in  1889 
Simone  di  Messer  Lapo  de’  Yespucci  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  silk-merchant  of  Florence,  a man  of  unimpeachable 
uprightness  of  character,  and  famous  for  his  love  of  travel. 

The  first  member  of  the  family  who  achieved  high  public 
distinction  was  Giovanni  da  Yespuccio,  who  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Prior  in  1850  and  again  in  1354 ; and  to  him  they 
all  looked  as  the  great  founder  of  the  family  dignities. 

Within  two  generations  three  distinct  branches  of  this 
worthy  house  were  domiciled  and  thriving  in  Florence,  ably 
filling  State  offices  and  rendering  good  account  of  wide- 
awake enterprise,  headed  respectively  by  Giuliano,  Simone  and 
Amerigo,  sons  of  Ser  Lapo. 

Giuliano,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  born  in  1406,  became 
Gonfaloniere  di  Guistizia  in  1462,  and  his  son,  Piero,  born  in 
1432 — the  father  of  young  Marco — was  a man  of  great  force 
of  character  and  unusual  mental  attainments,  and  possessed  of 
keen  commercial  instincts. 

With  never-failing  discrimination  of  men  and  matters,  the 
great  Cosimo  persuaded  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  that  of  the 
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Medici,  and  gave  him  a responsible  position  in  the  transactions 
of  the  renowned  business  house.  Messer  Piero  was  appointed, 
in  1462,  to  the  responsible  command  of  the  armed  convoys  for 
the  fleet  of  trading  galleons  between  the  port  of  Pisa  and  the 
coasts  of  Barbary  and  Syria. 

Beturning  from  foreign  service,  he  married  Oaterina  de’ 
Benci,  the  sister  of  Giovanni  de’  Benci,  Cosimo’s  partner  in  the 
London  house  of  Medici,  and  prepared  to  settle  down  as  a city 
magnate ; hut  in  1468  he  was  chosen  as  Podesta  of  Milan — 
one  of  the  most  coveted  positions  in  Northern  Italy.  It  was 
during  his  tenure  of  this  magisterial  office  that  his  visit  to 
Genoa,  with  his  young  son  Marco,  took  place. 

In  Florence,  where  Marco  was  born,  his  chief  companion 
and  fellow-student  had  been  Amerigo  di  Simone  de’  Vespucci, 
his  young  cousin,  just  three  years  his  senior.  Under  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  an  uncle,  Frate  Marco,  a learned 
Dominican  of  the  Monastery  of  San  Marco,  lately  re-endowed 
so  munificently  by  “ the  Father  of  his  Country,”  they  studied 
together  languages,  physics,  geometry,  astronomy  and  the 
other  subjects  of  the  Studio. 

Amerigo,  fascinated  by  the  nautical  stories  of  his  uncle 
Messer  Piero,  on  admission  to  the  Platonic  Academy  threw  in 
his  lot  with  Paolo  Toscanelli,  who  unfolded  to  the  enchanted 
youth’s  imagination  his  ideas  and  visions  of  another  hemi- 
sphere. His  appointment  to  a clerkship  in  the  Cadiz  branch  of 
the  Medici  Bank  opened  out  to  him  the  career  which  has 
made  his  name  world-famous. 

Marco  accepted,  as  we  have  seen,  a similar  position  at 
Genoa,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Messer  Gaspare 
Cattaneo,  whose  business[threw  him  into  relations  with  the 
Medici  Bank. 

“ Love  is  ever  young,”  was  a trite  saying  with  the  amorous 
Genoese,  and  Cupid  was  no  ancient  mariner  in  Florence,  either, 
although  accidents  of  race  and  climate  somewhat  retarded 
sexual  development  in  Tuscany. 

Young  Marco  had  probably  not  begun  to  think  seriously  of 
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matters  matrimonial,  and  yet  he  had,  young  as  he  was, 
certainly  his  views  and  his  romances  concerning  the  other 
sex.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  little  mischief  Love- 
maker  was  quite  ready  to  shoot  his  well-barbed  arrows  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Genoa,  and  in  and  out  of  the  windows  at 
Marco’s  heart. 

One  day  worthy  Messer  Gaspare  Cattaneo  came  home  quite  full 
of  two  charming  Florentine  gentlemen,  a father  and  a son,  whom 
he  had  met  at  the  Medici  Bank.  The  former,  he  affirmed,  was 
noble  and  rich,  and  the  latter  as  pleasant  a young  fellow  as  he 
had  seen  for  many  a long  day. 

Madonna  Cattocchia  was  not  much  interested  at  first ; her 
views  of  men  had  been  somewhat  rudely  shaken  over  the  del’ 
Appiano  affair  ; but  her  curiosity  was  at  length  aroused,  when 
her  husband  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a matrimonial 
alliance. 

“ Why  not?  ” he  asked;  “ the  Vespucci  are  well  connected, 
our  equals  in  descent  and  position ; moreover,  Messer  Piero  is 
an  influential  member  of  the  great  Medici  House.” 

“ Well,  well,”  replied  Madonna  Cattocchia,  “ invite  them  in 
by  all  means,  and  then  we  can  see  for  ourselves.  What  do 
you  say,  Simonetta  ? ’ ’ 

Simonetta  was  perfectly  willing  to  see  the  gentlemen  from 
Florence : privately,  she  was  eager  to  take  her  revenge  upon 
her  sister. 

It  was  emphatically  a case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  it  was 
a mutual  passion.  Marco  had  never  beheld  a girl  so  lovely 
as  Simonetta ; her  freedom  of  manner  and  the  revelation  of 
her  physical  charms  fascinated  him  at  once.  The  girl  was  no 
less  struck  with  the  manly  vigour  of  the  boy — becomingly  clad 
in  his  tight-fitting  Florentine  hose,  under  his  red  jaunty 
berretta. 

“Marriage  in  haste”  seldom,  in  those  halcyon  days,  had  its 
corollary  “ repent  at  leisure.”  Men  and  maids  were  made 
for  each  other,  and  the  rearing  of  a family  was  the  chiefest 
duty  of  every  good  citizen.  Consequently  delay  rarely  entered 
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into  the  negotiations.  The  only  serious  business  for  which 
the  happy  nuptial  day  had  to  wait  was  the  signing  of  the 
marriage  contract — a merely  conventional  affair  after  all. 

Between  Messeri  Piero  de’  Yespucci  and  Gaspare  de’ 
Cattanei  there  was  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms,  and 
Marco  had  not  been  in  Genoa  many  months  before  he  and 
Simonetta  were  formally  betrothed. 

No  record,  however,  is  preserved  of  their  marriage,  but  that 
they  formally  pledged  their  troth  either  to  other  is  testified 
by  an  entry  in  the  List  for  the  Catasto  of  Florence  for  the  year 
1469 — 1470,  where  we  read  that  “ Marco  di  Piero  di  Giuliano 
Yespuccio,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  Simonetta  di  Messer 
Gaspare  Cattaneo,  his  wife,  aged  sixteen  years,  make  such 
and  such  declarations  of  their  property.” 

Not  a word  has  been  written  about  the  happy  days  of 
courtship,  no  description  has  been  given  of  the  sumptuous 
marriage  feast  in  Genoa,  famed  as  her  citizens  were  for  open- 
handed  hospitality.  Nobody  has  related  the  story  of  the 
home-coming  to  Florence  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

II 

Well,  life  and  its  responsibilities  were  ever  for  the  young  in 
old  Florence.  Sixteen  was  the  legal  age  for  admission  to 
membership  in  the  Arti,  or  Guilds.  Students  of  the  University 
gained  the  doctorate  at  seventeen,  whilst'  lads  of  fifteen  were 
qualified  by  the  Guild  of  Doctors  and  Apothecaries  as  assistants 
to  physicians,  surgeons,  and  barbers.  The  Magnificent  Lorenzo 
was  proclaimed  Capo  della  Bepubblica  when  he  was  only  just 
turned  twenty-one. 

Girls,  too,  were  commonly  wed  at  seventeen  in  the  Cinque 
cento,  though,  in  Dante’s  day,  Beatrice  de’  Portinari  was  twenty- 
one  when  she  married  Simone  de’  Bardi,  after  the  more  sedate 
fashion  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

We  may,  then,  imagine  Marco  and  Simonetta  Yespuccio 
quietly  settling  down  to  the  duties  of  family  life — probably 
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under  the  sheltering  roof  of  Messer  Piero’s  town  mansion  in 
the  Via  de’  Pucci,  and  not  very  far  away  from  their  cousins  in 
the  Borgo  d’Ognissanti. 

The  year  of  the  home-coming  of  Simonetta  was  a notable 
one  in  Florence.  Piero  de’  Medici  died  in  December,  1469, 
and  the  new  year  opened  with  Lorenzo’s  accession  to  the 
Headship  of  the  Kepublic. 

Quite  naturally,  “ II  Magnifico ,”  as  he  came  very  shortly  to 
be  called,  gathered  around  him  and  his  brother  Giuliano 
not  only  tried  Ministers  of  State,  but  also  and  chiefly  all  that 
was  youngest,  freshest  and  best  in  Florence. 

Among  associates  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  from  early 
boyhood  the  sons  of  the  Vespucci.  Together  they  had  studied 
under  the  same  professors,  together  they  had  engaged  in 
friendly  rivalry  in  the  Giostre , in  Calcio,  and  in  Pallone. 
Giuliano  de’  Medici  and  Marco  de’  Vespucci  were  of  the  same 
age  and  shared  like  tastes. 

Lorenzo,  as  the  eldest  son  of  Piero,  of  course  had  to  fill  a 
more  exalted  station  than  Giuliano,  and  the  rdle  he  was  called 
upon  to  play  required  stricter  conventions  than  those  which 
marked  the  career  of  Giuliano.  For  example,  he  entered  at 
nineteen  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  set  up  his  own 
establishment  with  his  bride  Clarice  Orsini,  as  youthful  as 
himself. 

This  match  was  not  popular  in  Florence,  for  Florentine 
girls  were,  quite  properly,  thought  to  be  vastly  superior  to 
foreigners  ! Clarice  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  alien  origin, 
and  always  greatly  favoured  those  who  came,  as  she  did, 
strangers  to  Florence. 

Simonetta  therefore  received  from  Lorenzo’s  wife  the  most 
sisterly  of  greetings,  whilst  her  charms  were  not  thrown  away 
upon  Lorenzo.  Well  may  we  believe  that  his  cordiality  for 
Marco  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  attractiveness  of  his 
lovely  and  sprightly  young  wife. 

Almost  certainly  Domina  Lucrezia,  who  had  turned  up  her 
nose  at  the  not-too-remarkable  charms  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
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was  drawn  greatly  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  fair 
Genoese,  with  her  bosom  perfectly  shaped  and  absolutely 
bare,  after  the  fashion  of  Genoa,  which  required  for  girls 
merely  the  lightest  shrouding  with  the  thinnest  of  veils  even 
in  the  public  streets  ! 

Probably  Bianca,  Nannina,  and  Maria  de’  Medici  viewed 
the  new  arrival  with  little  favour.  True,  they  were  well 
dowered  themselves  with  good  looks  and  figures,  and  had 
excellent  attainments  and  manners,  but  here  was  a brilliant 
young  bride  ever  so  much  more  lovely  and  stylish  than  them- 
selves ! Their  jealousy  would  certainly  get  the  better  of  them 
when  they  noted  Lorenzo’s  reception  of  and  admiration  for 
the  wife  of  their  playmate  and  his,  Marco  Yespuccio. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  they  very  soon  had  to  confess  that  the 
fascination  of  Simonetta’s  personality  was  a fact  which  affected 
everybody  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  She  and  Marco 
were  feted  everywhere,  and  no  social  gathering  was  complete 
without  her  dazzling  presence. 

In  the  Yia  Larga,  at  Careggi,  at  Fiesole,  and  at  Cafaggiuolo 
Simonetta  became  the  reigning  queen  of  beauty,  and  Lorenzo 
was  never  so  happy  as  in  her  company.  Her  fair  form  was 
silhouetted  against  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  Villa  gardens, 
and  her  fair  hair  matched  well  the  tender  greens  of  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  orchards.  The  blue  lilies  bent  their  heads  and 
paled  as  she  passed,  and  the  red  roses  blushed  as  tenderly  as 
the  pink  of  her  soft  cheeks. 

The  Symposia  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  gathering  together 
as  they  did  all  the  most  famous  scholars  of  the  age,  were  also 
festivals  of  wit  and  beauty.  Women  lovely  and  women 
plain,  led  by  Domina  Lucrezia,  were  the  men’s  equals  in 
mental  calibre. 

All  bowed  low  before  Simonetta.  Fops  in  the  streets  saluted 
her,  and  sang  her  praises  ; soldiers  ogled  her  and  fought  over 
her  ; men  of  letters  kissed  her  hand ; poets  hymned  her ; artists 
painted  her,  and  ascetic  monks  looked  askance  slyly  as  she 
passed  them.  The  whole  world  of  fashionable,  cultured, 
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leisured  Florence  acknowledged  the  ci  Star  of  Genoa  ” as  the 
“ Sun  of  Florence.” 

What  a risky  eminence  was  hers ! So  young,  so  fair,  so 
passionate,  to  be  elevated,  with  the  inexperienced  guardianship 
of  so  youthful  a husband,  to  the  highest  seats  of  the  mighty ! 
Intrigue  and  scandal  were  ever  ready  weapons  in  Florence  for 
man  and  woman’s  undoing ! 

If  Simonetta  exercised  a spell  over  Lorenzo,  how  can  we 
express  her  power  over  Giuliano  ? Far  more  impressionable 
and  debonnaire  than  his  brother,  he  was  as  comely  as  Lorenzo 
was  ill-favoured — strange  natural  dissimilarity  of  the  sons  of 
the  same  mother ! Tall,  handsome,  active,  muscular,  he 
excelled  in  every  knightly  exercise.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  and  the  captain  of  the  gay  young  bloods  of  Florence. 

If  Giuliano  lacked  some  of  his  brother’s  intellectual  ability 
and  his  strength  of  character  he  was,  all  the  same,  notable  for 
his  mental  qualities.  His  whole  nature  was  impregnated 
with  poetry,  and  he  loved  everything  that  was  beautiful  to 
look  upon  and  delightful  to  the  ear.  The  love  of  women  was 
his  foremost  joy,  and  he  revelled  in  amorous  sonnets  written 
in  his  well-loved  native  Florentine  tongue. 

Transparently  truthful,  he  hated  all  who  lied ; magnani- 
mously forgiving,  he  turned  with  disgust  from  those  who  bore 
grudges  for  wrongs.  From  his  mother  he  inherited  sincere 
respect  for  religious  observances,  and  bore  himself  at  all  times 
with  unaffected  dignity  and  simple  courtesy. 

Few  men  have  excelled  Giuliano  de’  Medici  in  all  the  softer, 
gentler  traits  of  buoyant  manhood.  Justly  has  he  been  called 
“ Giuliano  il  Penseroso.” 

Marco  de’  Vespucci  and  Giuliano  de’  Medici  were  bosom 
friends  and  boon  companions,  and  perhaps  this  fact  explains 
the  romantic  reserve  Giuliano  exhibited  in  his  relations  with 
Simonetta — she  was  his  chief  friend’s  wife. 

Their  first  meeting  must  have  been  at  the  Vespueeio- 
Cattaneo  nuptial  feast,  given  by  Lorenzo  at  Careggi,  and  we 
may  readily  imagine  the  impression  the  bride’s  beauty  made 
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upon  Giuliano.  In  the  words  of  his  sagacious  fellow-student 
and  teacher,  Agnolo  Poliziano,  we  may  learn  something  of 
what  Giuliano  saw  and  felt : — 

“Amongst  her  other  excellent  gifts,”  he  writes,  “she  has 
so  sweet  and  attractive  a manner,  that  all  those  who  have  any 
familiar  acquaintance  with  her,  or  to  whom  she  pays  the 
slightest  attention,  think  themselves  the  sole  objects  of  her 
affection.  Yet  no  woman  really  envies  her,  but  all  give 
her  unstinted  praise.  It  seems,  too,  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  so  many  men  should  love  her  to  distraction  without 
exciting  jealousy.” 

“ For  Giuliano  many  a maiden  sighed, 

And  many  a glance  the  tender  flame  compressed, 
***** 

But  Cupid,  fond  trifler,  mourns  his  blunted  dart 
That  harmless  flies  when  Diana  shields  the  heart.” 

“La  Simonetta”  inflamed  Giuliano  with  an  all-absorbing 
devotion,  so  much  so  that  the  “ loves  of  Giuliano  and 
Simonetta  ” became  a leading  topic  of  the  day — for  all 
Florence  was  mightily  interested  in  the  intimacy  of  two  such 
comely  individuals. 

One  bright  May  morning,  when  all  the  festal  singers  had 
gone  up  to  Fiesole  to  hymn  Lorenzo  and  Clarice,  and  when 
all  the  artists  had  foregathered  at  the  Villa  on  the  look-out  for 
good  cheer  and  patronage  to  boot,  one  of  the  latter  separated 
himself  from  his  comrades  of  the  “ Societa  delle  Cene  Poetiche  ” 
of  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  and  sauntered  on  alone. 

Wandering  aimlessly  along,  beneath  the  mulberries  and 
olive  trees,  he  plucked  a handful  of  narcissus  and  anemones 
with  which  to  deck  his  berretta;  and,  spying  farther  on  a 
clump  of  orchard  trees,  he  approached  warily,  for  dulcet 
sounds  of  softly- twanging  strings  had  reached  his  ears. 

There,  where  the  blue  spring  lilies  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance,  under  the  shade  of  a blossom-covered  apple  tree, 
reclined  a sylph-like  form,  in  gossamer  attire,  whereon 
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petals  pink  and  white  had  showered  a rosy  embroidery. 
Her  hair,  waved  in  loose  ringlets  and  thick  coils  of  golden 
auburn,  and  plaited  with  strings  of  pearls  and  adorned  with 
heron’s  plumes,  proclaimed,  as  did  her  well-shaped  neck  and 
open  love-filled  bosom,  the  “ Star  of  Genoa.” 

She  was  not  alone,  the  melody  was  not  hers ; for  stretched 
full  length  on  the  verdant  sward,  at  her  feet  lay  the  comeliest 
son  of  Florence,  Giuliano  de’  Medici ! His  well-placed  head, 
set  round  halo-like  with  lustrous  locks  of  curling  hair,  was 
turned  upon  the  beauteous  Madonna.  In  his  hand  was  his 
mandoline,  decorated  with  her  carnation  colours.  Ever  and 
anon  he  struck  a chord  as  fancy  moved  him  in  his  tale  of  love 
and  joy,  and  his  rich  Tuscan  voice  outpoured  in  melodious 
cadence  the  tuneful  worship  of  the  grove. 

The  wanderer  checked  his  steps,  his  artist  eye  took  in  at 
once  the  perfect  arrangement,  and  his  man’s  heart  went  out 
to  her  who  inspired  nothing  but  love  and  admiration. 
Thrushes  upon  the  grass  and  linnets  in  the  trees  lent  their 
sweet  melodies,  and  the  warm  summer  sun  shot  his  gamut 
of  gay  colours  through  the  dancing  leaves  and  branches. 
Overhead  the  clearest  cerulean  sky  stretched  a peaceful 
canopy,  and  all  was  serene  as  serene  could  be. 

The  “ Peeping  Tom  ” was  none  other  than  Alessandro  di 
Mariano  Fililepi — he  who  had  been  the  apprentice  of  the  gold- 
smith Giovanni  di  Botticelli ; “ Sandro  ” for  short  they  called 
him.  What  he  saw  and  what  he  heard  was  a revelation, 
and  it  created  in  the  lover-artist’s  mind  a phantasy  which  has 
proclaimed  him  as  the  mo&l  significant  painter  of  the 
Renaissance  era.  Gently,  silently,  he  passed  on  unobserved, 
as  he  imagined,  by  the  pair  of  lovers. 

Plato  was,  of  course,  in  reading  at  the  Villa — Plato  the 
humorist,  Plato  the  idealist ; and  Botticelli  joined  the 
throng,  welcomed  courteously  by  II  Magnifico  and  Domina 
Clarice.  Wits  and  beaux  ceased  not  their  disputations  but  to 
quaff  their  beakers  of  Montepulciano  to  their  brilliant  host’s 
renown.  They  noted  not  the  arrival  of  the  painter,  but  a 
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hush  presently  came  over  the  mingled  voices  in  debate,  and 
the  eyes  of  all,  old  and  young,  were  turned  in  one  direction, 
for  past  them  flitted  a form  exceeding  fair  and  nymph-like, 
her  exquisite  contour  and  the  gracefulness  of  carriage  giving 
point  to  the  excellencies  of  their  philosophy. 

“ Fair  as  a star,  fresh  as  the  dew  ! ” 

“ Who  is  she  ? ” they  cry  in  unison.  “ Who  is  the 
goddess  of  the  garden  ? Whence  comes  she  ? ” 

And,  for  reply,  Lorenzo  gravely  replies,  “ She  is  Artemis 
of  the  Florentines — Madonna  Simonetta  di  Messer  Marco 
Vespuccio.” 

“ A dream  ! a phantasy  ! a picture ! Yes,  a picture,  and  a 
picture  we  must  have  in  fairest  pigment,  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  in  Florence  who  love  our  Plato  and  our  Areopagus.  A 
picture  must  we  have  at  once  lest  our  Artemis,  perchance 
too  frail,  too  fair,  long  to  live,  shall  leave  us  suddenly  without 
the  painted  record  of  her  charms  ! ” 

So  on  and  on  the  wise  men  prattled  ; “ but  who  of  all  the 
noble  Arte  de ’ Pittore  is  there,  with  imagination  rich  and  ready 
hand,  to  colour  what  we  see  ? ” 

Then  Giuliano,  his  mandoline  hanging  over  his  shoulder, 
smoothing  out  his  locks  and  arranging  discreetly  his  attire,  joins 
the  animated  group  upon  the  terrace.  “Evviva  Giuliano!  ” 
they  cry  in  unison  ; “thou  hast  lost  thy  Yenus,  4 fair  Goddess 
of  Diversity,’  for  surely  art  thou  her  Apollo,  ‘God  of  Identity’ 
in  our  philosophy ; thou  hailest,  it  seems,  but  now  from 
thy  Diva’s  woodland  couch  of  apple  blossoms,  or  from  her  sea- 
laved  amber  grotto.  Say,  Giuliano,  who  shall  paint  the 
Goddess  of  the  Grove  ? ” 

Courteously  the  young  Prince  returns  the  rapturous  saluta- 
tion of  the  learned  Areopagites,  and  then  stepping  lightly 
across  to  where  Sandro  Botticelli  is  demurely  standing,  he 
takes  him  by  the  hand  to  Marco  Vespuccio,  who  is  chatting 
with  some  of  the  younger  men. 

“ Say,  Marco,  may  your  good  friend  and  mine — see,  he  has 
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his  sketch-book  open  in  his  hand — paint  your  Simonetta  for 
these  gentlemen  ? ” 

“ That,”  he  replied,  “ we  must  leave  to  Simonetta  herself. 
You’d  better  go  and  ask  her,  if  you  can  find  her ; I know 
not  where  she  is.” 

Not  under  the  orchard  trees,  not  at  any  trysting-place  of 
hers  and  Giuliano’s,  not  at  Fiesole  at  all,  but  in  her  own 
pretty  boudoir  in  Florence  did  the  two  friends  find  Marco’s 
lovely  wife. 

Giuliano  gave  her  Marco’s  message,  and  with  Sandro  she 
named  the  morrow  of  that  day  for  the  first  full  drawing  of 
her  form. 

Nervously  enough  the  painter,  bearing  his  most  generous 
palette  and  his  quiver  full  of  brushes,  kept  promptly  his 
appointment.  That  short  night  through  he  had  lain  awake 
dreaming  of  “ La  Simonetta,”  and  fixing  in  his  mind  the  pose, 
most  chaste  and  striking,  of  the  Diva ; for  he  too,  like  the  rest, 
was  smitten  with  the  brilliancy  of  that  bright  “ Star.” 

Thinly  veiled  in  transparent  silver  silken  tissue,  which 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  her  form,  whilst  the  rosy  tinge  of 
healthy  limbs  made  her  vestment  blush,  she  rose  gracefully 
from  her  couch  to  greet  her  visitor.  Her  wistful,  clear  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  ask  for  love,  and  her  palpitating  bosom 
seemed  to  crave  a fond  embrace  as,  in  the  sweetest  voice  of 
womanhood,  she  bade  him  tarry  not,  but  pose  her  as  he  willed. 

One  simple  movement  and  her  veil  fell  off,  and  there  stood 
‘‘Venus  de’  Medici”  nude  and  chaste ! Giuliano  had  never 
seen  her  so,  only  Marco  had ; and  Sandro,  fascinated,  was 
mute  before  his  lovely  model.  Her  perfect  form,  her  satin 
skin,  the  languish  of  her  head,  the  blush  of  her  cheeks,  her 
golden  showers  of  hair,  her  beautifully  shaped  hands  and  feet, 
all,  all,  were  his — his  alone  just  then  ! 

How  the  man  in  him  asserted  and  maintained  absolute 
self-control  Sandro  never  told  to  human  ear  ; enough  for  us, 
and  for  all  time,  that  he  fixed  realistically  the  glorious 
physical  attributes  of  one  of  the  most  bewitching  women 
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that  ever  lived.  Simonetta,  on  her  part,  made  his  fame,  for 
his  verve  and  pathos,  and  his  phantasy  immortal,  are  the 
most  moving  motifs  in  all  the  gorgeous  art  of  Tuscany.  But 
how  has  he  painted  her  ? 

For  answer  we  must  hie  us  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence, 
and  make  our  way  direct  to  a glorious  picture  which  bears 
the  inspiring  title,  “ The  Birth  of  Venus.”  This  is  the  first 
episode  in  Botticelli’s  “ Cult  of  La  Simonetta,”  and  its  imagery 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  amorous  twin  life-giving  zephyrs  of  the  southern  seas 
have  blown  persistently,  yet  softly,  upon  the  tightly  closed 
scallop-shell  casket  wherein  lies  the  new  life,  secretly  giving 
form  to  the  loveliest  of  human  beings.  They  have  wafted 
it  over  the  ambient  ocean,  and  the  billowy  motion  of  the 
voyage  has  evolved  latent  energy,  and  lo ! as  the  fairy  barque 
approaches  the  shores  of  Arcady,  pregnancy  yields  up  her 
new  creation,  and  there  springs  upright,  easily  balanced,  the 
gracious  Goddess  of  Beauty  ! Tall,  slender,  and  nymphlike, 
golden  tresses  of  hair  float  around  the  lovely  figure;  her 
head  is  somewhat  inclined,  indicative  of  her  sly  powers  of 
fascination.  Nude  is  her  queenly  body,  and  yet  wrapt  in  the 
airy  mantle  of  the  winds  and  glittering  with  the  iridescent 
crystals  of  the  sea  foam.” 

Primavera  hastens  to  meet  the  sea-borne  Venus  upon  the 
beach,  holding  a rich  mantle  of  royal  crimson  satin  to 
envelop  her  lovely  form ; and  then  to  conduct  her  reverently 
to  her  Court  under  the  richly-laden  fruit  trees,  where  nymphs 
are  ready  to  receive  their  queen  and  celebrate  her  charms  in 
mystic  woodland  dances.  “ Venus  ” is  none  other  than 
Simonetta ! 

London  boasts  the  possession  of  two  delightful  episodes  in 
Botticelli’s  “ Cult  of  La  Simonetta.”  Wrenched  from  their 
original  positions  on  the  doors  at  the  Medici  Villa  at  Castello, 
“Mars  and  Venus,”  and  “Venus  with  Amorini,”  exactly 
exhibit  “ La  Simonetta’s  ” physical  fascinations.  There  is  no 
mistaking  her  comely  form  and  her  bewitching  features. 
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Thinly  veiled,  as  in  that  ecstatic  scene  in  Lorenzo’s  apple- 
orchard  at  Fiesole,  with  wavy  golden  hair  and  coiled,  “La 
Simonetta”  reclines,  in  the  first  of  these  panels,  gazing 
serenely,  yet  expectantly,  at  the  magnificent  nude  form  of 
Giuliano  stretched  in  blissful  sleep  before  her.  His  attri- 
butes are  more  robust  than  Mercury’s  or  Apollo’s,  and  the 
emblems  of  war  with  which  the  impertinent  little  satyrs  play, 
invest  him  with  the  character  of  Mars,  the  successful  aspirant 
to  the  love  of  Venus. 

A very  pretty  artistic  conceit  is  added  to  the  picture  in  the 
greedy  rapine  of  the  pomegranates  of  the  Medici  by  the  wasps 
of  the  Vespucci ! Certainly  “ Mars  and  Venus  ” was  suggested 
for  treatment  by  the  painter  by  the  “ Rime  ” of  Lorenzo  il 
Magnifico  “ L’ Amove  di  Marte  e Venere ,”  which  he  composed 
as  a drama-masque  for  his  little  children  to  play,  the  characters 
of  which  are  Venus  and  her  three  rival  lovers,  Mars,  Apollo, 
and  Vulcan. 

“ Venus  and  Amorini  ” is  the  other  panel  at  the  National 
Gallery — a delicious  dream,  in  which  Sandro  must  have 
revelled  as  he  painted  it.  The  same  exquisite  form  of  “ La 
Simonetta”  reclines  alluringly  upon  her  crimson  cushion,  on 
the  outskirts  of  an  orchard,  with  a distant  charming  view  of  the 
Val  d’Arno  by  way  of  background.  The  mischievous  little 
Loves  are  playing  with  grapes  and  roses  in  their  gaiety  and 
delight.  Surely  Sandro  had  in  his  mind  and  upon  his  lips 
the  refrain : — 

“ Candida  e bella  e Candida  la  vesta 
Ma  pur  di  rose  e fin  dipinta  e d’erba.” 

The  “Primavera,”  however,  is  the  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  Botticelli’s 
“Cult  of  La  Bella  Simonetta.”  It  was  painted  in  1475,  when 
she  had  attained  the  full  development  of  her  rare  physical 
charms,  with  perhaps  the  faintest  suspicion  of  hectic  flush  and 
quick-breathing  pulse  — danger  signals  in  the  course  of 
human  life  ! 

The  painter  takes  us  again  into  Lorenzo’s  orchard  at 
Fiesole,  where  the  central  figure  of  an  ideal  composition  is  of 
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course  “La  Simonetta,”  and  she  is  playing  a lover’s  game  of 
hide-and-seek  with  Giuliano  among  the  apple  trees ! He 
appears  on  the  left,  uncertain  where  to  find  her,  but  she  shows 
herself  just  outside  the  grove,  behind  his  back,  and  smiles  at 
his  discomfiture.  In  her  clinging  dress  of  white  and  gold, 
a rich  crimson  mantle  held  loosely  in  her  hand,  she  reveals 
her  slender  shrinking  form.  The  “ Venus  of  the  Shell  ” is 
now  the  “ Venus  of  the  Glade,”  and,  with  her  head  as  usual 
on  one  side,  she  is  the  coyest  of  the  coy. 

Perhaps  she  has  just  whispered  the  words  “Bel  Giulio ,” 
and  Prince  Cupid,  over  her  head,  has  heard  the  gentle  sound, 
and  at  once  takes  another  aim  at  Giuliano’s  bare  breast.  He 
is  reaching  up  to  pluck  a bit  of  apple-blossom,  as  though  the 
zephyrs  had  echoed  the  dulcet  tones  of  “ La  Simonetta’s  ” voice 
to  the  pink- white  petals. 

Giuliano  bears  no  more  the  musical  attributes  of  Apollo — 
his  mandoline — nor  the  martial  emblems  of  the  God  of  War, 
but  he  is  girt  with  the  short  kilt,  and  on  his  feet  are  the 
winged  buskins,  of  Mercury. 

The  Three  Graces,  Spring,  Flora,  and  the  South  Wind — in 
semi-human  form — make  up  this  masque  of  Giuliano  and 
Simonetta. 

Giorgio  Vasari  says,  in  his  “ Vite  de’  Pittori,” — “In  the  Via 
de’  Servi,  where  was  his  studio  and  shop,  Botticelli  painted 
many  pictures,  framed  in  richly-carved  walnut  panelling,  full 
of  sylph-like  and  highly  animated  figures.”  Some  of  these 
doubtless  were  for  the  cassoni  of  the  bride  of  Giovanni 
Vespuccio,  Ser  Marco’s  kinsman. 

“ Simonetta,”  remarks  John  Buskin  in  his  “ Ariadne,” 
“ was  the  model  of  all  Botticelli’s  fairest  women.” 

The  “Loves  of  Giuliano  and  La  Simonetta”  are  prettily 
told  in  a very  charming  little  picture  hanging  in  the  National 
Gallery.  It  is  entitled  “ Combat  between  Love  and  Chastity,” 
and  is  inscribed  “ Tuscan  School,  15th  Century.”  The  nude, 
well-developed  youth,  with  dark  brown  hair,  is  none  other 
than  Giuliano,  and  the  slim,  yielding,  thinly- clad  girlish  figure 


“The  Combat — Love  v.  Chastity.” 

By  Sandro  Botticelli. 

National  Gallery , London. 
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is  Simonetta’s.  Her  profile  is  like  that  Piero  di  Cosimo 
painted,  and  now  at  Chantilly.  They  are  in  Lorenzo’s  flower- 
decked  meadow  at  Fiesole,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  apple- 
orchard.  He  shoots  love  arrow  after  love  arrow,  only  to  be 
snapped  in  pieces  on  the  damsel’s  shield  of  honour.  Here  is 
the  whole  philosophy  of  Plato  rendered  into  poetry  by  a 
painter ! 

Sandro  also  painted  Giuliano  many  times,  so  that  we  are 
never  at  a loss  to  distinguish  his  athletic  figure,  his  comely 
features,  and  his  dark  brown  hair.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is,  no  doubt,  “ II  bel  Giulio  ” as  St.  Sebastian.  Com- 
missioned by  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  in  1478,  as  part  of  an 
altar-piece  for  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  two  replicas  at  least 
were  made  by  the  artist,  one  for  Homina  Lucrezia,  and  one, 
later  on,  as  a present  from  Giuliano  to  ‘‘La  Simonetta.” 

St.  Sebastian  was  always  the  favourite  saint  of  Florentine 
matrons  and  maids ; his  personal  beauty  and  his  physical 
sufferings,  so  heroically  borne,  greatly  affected  the  softer  sex. 
He  was  for  them  the  perfection  of  Christian  manhood — the 
Christian  Apollo. 


Ill 

Sandko  Botticelli  was  not,  however,  the  only  Florentine 
artist  whose  spirit  was  stirred  by  the  “ Star  of  Genoa.” 
Sketches  of  her  and  drawings  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  studios  of  members  of  the  Arte  de’  Pittori , for  every 
painter  was  a poet  and  every  goldsmith  a singer,  and  for  them 
all  “ La  Bella  Simonetta — Simonetta  la  Bella”  was  the  popular 
refrain. 

Very  effectively  her  coyly-bent  head,  her  bare  bosom,  her 
shapely  slim  figure,  lent  themselves  to  “ masters  of  wood  and 
stone,”  to  workers  in  the  precious  metals — medallists, 
nielloists,  and  others — and  to  delicate  modellers  in  wax.  She 
was  indeed  the  “ Clytie  ” of  Lorenzo’s  artistic  Renaissance  ! 

Antonio  Pollaiuolo, — lover  alike  of  the  antique  and  of 
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Varte  nyova, — regarded  the  romance  of  Giuliano  and  Simonetta 
pretty  much  as  he  did  that  of  Marcus  Antonius  and  Cleopatra. 
Marco  Vespuccio’s  bewitching  young  wife  exactly  fitted  the 
personality  of  the  great  Egyptian  Queen.  Half-length,  bared 
to  the  waist,  her  neck  and  throat  encircled  by  glittering, 
writhing  serpents,  her  face  in  profile,  her  hair  elaborately 
arranged,  Antonio  has  invested  Simonetta  with  the  daring  of 
a royal  virago ! 

To  Piero  di  Cosimo  has  been  attributed  this  vibrant  likeness. 
He  was,  however,  but  a young  lad  just  in  his  teens  when 
Simonetta  first  entered  Florence.  Probably  the  Chantilly 
portrait  of  “La  Simonetta”  is  that  which,  in  1496,  Lorenzo  di 
Piero  Francesco,  Giuliano’s  cousin,  commissioned  di  Cosimo 
to  paint,  with  instructions  from  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  with 
respect  to  the  addition  of  the  serpents. 

Certainly  Piero  painted  “ La  Simonetta  ” after  her  death. 
Upon  the  wall  of  the  London  National  Gallery  hangs  “ The 
Death  of  Procris,”  a mysterious  composition,  quaint  and 
full  of  imagery.  Here  is  the  verisimilitude  of  Botticelli’s 
goddess— the  sinuous  body,  the  smiling  expression,  the 
golden  hair,  and  the  same  air  of  attractiveness. 

Another  famous  artist  has  also  given  his  impression  of  “La 
Bella  Simonetta.”  In  the  Church  of  Ognissanti,  where  both 
he  and  Sandro  Botticelli  worked  side  by  side,  painting 
Saints  Jerome  and  Augustine  respectively,  is  a great  fresco, 
“ The  Madonna  della  Misericordia.”  It  is  in  the  Vespucci 
Chapel,  where  Ser  Marco  commissioned  Domenico  di 
Ghirlandajo  to  cover  a wall  space  with  recent  records,  in 
pigment,  of  his  family. 

Saint  Mary,  a heroic  figure,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position, holding  wide  open  her  typical  blue  robe  to  shelter 
and  embrace  her  devotees,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
Among  the  Vespucci,  so  disposed,  the  eye  fastens  upon  one 
figure  quite  different  to  the  rest.  She  is  sprightly  in 
appearance,  and  dressed  in  semi-Genoese  style,  whilst  the 
other  ladies  are  demurely  habited  in  Florentine  cloister-guise. 
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Pearls  are  round  her  full  throat;  her  hair,  though  more 
tightly  rolled  than  usual,  is  far  more  exuberant  than 
theirs.  Her  expression  lacks  Antonio  Pollaiuolo’s  daring, 
and  is  scarcely  as  fascinating  as  is  Botticelli’s  wont.  She  is 
serious  in  aspect  and  prayerful — beauty  for  the  nonce  under 
restraint  of  piety  ! 

This  striking  figure  is  none  other  than  Simonetta,  the 
loving,  faithful  wife  of  Ser  Marco,  who  is  also  represented 
behind  her. 

But  now  we  must  quit  the  domain  of  painting  and  enter  the 
sister  realm  of  poetry,  wherein  also  “ La  Simonetta  ” reigned 
as  the  inspiring  queen.  With  Angelo  Poliziano,  the  poet 
historian  of  the  Medici,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Lorenzo  epoch, 
as  our  sympathetic  guide,  we  find  ourselves  traversing,  at  all 
events  in  spirit,  the  Via  Nuova,  where  once  paced  Dante 
Alighieri  waiting  shyly  for  his  Beatrice’s  salutation.  Right 
in  front  of  us  is  a couple,  whose  identity  is  beyond  all  question. 
She  is  exceeding  fair  and  graceful ; he  is  brave  and  handsome 
— none  other  than  Simonetta  and  Giuliano. 

All  heads  are  turned  as  they  pass,  for  matchless  are  “ La 
Bella  ” and  “II  Bel  Giulio.” 

But  active  preparations  for  a festival  are  visible  upon  all 
sides,  and  people  are  hurrying  along  good-humouredly  to 
complete  their  tasks,  and  so  without  delay  to  join  in  the 
merriment.  A grand  Tournament  has  been  announced,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  of  dance  and  song  and  gaiety. 

Lorenzo  had  added  greatly  to  his  popularity  when,  in  1469, 
he  gave  his  splendid  Giostra.  His  pageant  was  held  in 
chivalrous  honour  of  Lucrezia  Donati,  of  the  fragrant  coronal 
of  violets.  She  filled  his  soul  with  delight  and  rapturously 
inspired  his  muse  before  the  “ Star  of  Genoa”  rose  upon  the 
poet-ruler’s  horizon. 

Six  years  sped  on  their  shining  way,  and  then  Giuliano’ s 
day  arrived,  for  he  was  bent  upon  a Giostra  which  should  outdo 
his  brother’s.  His  queen  was  ready  to  mount  her  throne — a 
queen  more  lovely  than  Lucrezia  Donati,  “a  Queen  of  Queens  ” 
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— the  “ Fairest  of  the  Fair  ! ” Her  carnations,  too,  had  a richer 
and  more  royal  perfume  than  the  lowly  scent  of  simple  violets. 
His  queen  was  the  woodland  nymph  of  Fiesole:  the  “Sun  of 
Florence,”  as,  entranced,  he  hailed  her — “La  Simonetta.” 

“ The  Pride  of  Florence  ” — so  was  he  styled,  handsome, 
high-minded  Giuliano — chose  the  anniversary  of  the  baptism 
of  his  queen,  J anuary  28,  for  his  Giostra,  in  the  pageant  square 
of  Santa  Croce ; and  he  was  himself  the  Master  of  the  Bevels. 

Tightly  packed  were  the  four  sides  of  that  historic  sports- 
ground  with  holiday-loving  Florentines  and  their  visitors 
from  many  another  city.  Lordly  tribunes  held  all  the  noblest 
and  the  fairest  of  the  City  of  the  Lion  and  the  Lily.  Every 
window  of  every  house  had  its  quota  of  sightseers,  and  every- 
body was  in  full  gala  dress,  and  every  place  was  richly 
decorated. 

Plaudits  loud  and  long  rent  the  fresh,  clear  Tuscan  air  as 
“II  Magnifico,”  in  richest  sable  robes,  and  his  whole  Court, 
took  the  seats  of  honour  set  apart  for  them.  Benewed  tenfold 
were  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  splendid  company  when,  like 
a fairy  dream,  a bevy  of  fair  women  passed  gracefully  along, 
and  filled  the  tribunes  of  the  Queen  of  the  Tournament. 

All  eyes  were  bent  upon  one  coyly  modest  and  delicately 
lovely  form,  and  a hum  of  pleasurable  excitation  sounded 
through  the  admiring  crowd — it  was  that  of  “La  Simonetta  ” 
mounting  her  floral  golden  throne  under  its  royal  canopy. 

Clad  simply  in  purest  white  silk  taffetas,  with  gold 
embroideries,  her  fair  hair  falling  around  her  shapely 
shoulders  like  a golden  glory,  her  head  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  olive  leaves  interlaced  with  strands  of  pearls,  her 
amorous  bosom  uncovered  even  on  that  bright  but  winter’s 
day,  save  for  its  one  rare  and  costly  jewel;  her  beautiful 
hands  wearing  Giuliano’s  rings  as  well  as  Marco’s — Simonetta 
sat  among  her  maids  of  honour. 

The  blare  of  brassy  trumpets  and  the  rattle  of  kettle-drums 
announced  the  coming  of  the  pageant.  At  the  head,  led 
only  by  his  banner-bearer,  rides  a god-like  figure — “ a Greek 
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of  the  Greeks  ” — upon  his  grand  black  charger,  “ Or  so  ” ; he 
is  Giuliano  de’  Medici. 

Accompanying  the  young  Prince  are  six  mounted  cavaliers, 
the  comeliest,  the  bravest,  and  the  noblest  that  the  city  knows 
— Pagolo  di  Antonio  Soderini,  Piero  di  Jacopo  Guicciardini, 
Benedetto  di  Tanai  de’  Nerli,  Luigi  della  Stufa,  Piero  degl’ 
Alberti,  and  Giovanni  di  Papa  Morelli.  All  seven  Champions 
— they  represent  all  Christendom — are  clad  in  gorgeous 
armour ; not  the  heavy  mail  of  warfare  from  Milan  workshops, 
but  the  brave  Florentine  panoply  of  sport.  The  city  armourers 
of  the  Guild  had  surpassed  themselves  in  cunning  craftsman- 
ship ; and  the  goldsmiths  had  mounted  flashing  gems  upon 
the  steel  with  the  best  skill  that  they  possessed. 

Giuliano’s  helmet,  cuirass,  and  greaves  were  of  silver, 
wrought  and  inlaid  with  rare  skill  by  Michele  Bandinelli,  the 
noted  goldsmith-armourer,  whose  wife,  Smeralda,  Sandro 
Botticelli  painted,  and  she  hangs  to-day  in  the  Ionides  collec- 
tion at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — with  her  neatly-tired 
rich  auburn  hair,  and  her  robe  of  crimson  velvet  under  a thin 
muslin  slip.  She  too  was  present  at  the  Tournament. 

Giuliano’s  mantle  was  of  rich  blue  velvet,  sewn  with  pearls 
and  rubies,  and  the  caparison  of  his  horse  was  stamped 
crimson  leather  enriched  with  silver  mounts  and  jewels.  He 
and  Orso  both  carried  proudly  imitation  carnations— there  were 
none  then  in  bloom — in  honour  of  “ La  Simonetta.”  Upon  his 
left  arm  he  wore  the  sash  of  crimson  satin  which  she  had  tied 
before  she  mounted  her  royal  seat  in  the  Piazza. 

Each  cavalier’s  mounted  retinue  of  esquires,  pages,  and 
men-at-arms  was  composed  of  picked  men  and  boys. 

Twenty  handsome  youths  in  jewelled  suits  of  finest  Floren- 
tine Giostra  armour,  each  wearing  his  lord’s  cognisance, 
held  aloft  their  flaunting  guerdons;  and  the  handsomest 
seven  of  them  proudly  unfurled  their  masters’  gorgeous  banners 
— painted  by  Andrea  del  Verrochio  and  his  friends  and  pupils, 
and  further  enriched  by  the  cleverest  embroidresses  of  the  Arte 
della  Seta. 
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Giuliano’s  banner  of  bine  silk  taffetas  has  upon  it  a sun 
rising  in  the  heavens  in  strands  of  golden  cord.  In  the  centre 
is  Pallas  Minerva,  wearing  a tight-fitting  vesture  of  cloth  of 
silver  and  blue  kid  buskins,  surrounded  by  flames  of  burning 
olive  branches.  Her  head  is  adorned  with  a golden  helmet, 
which  can  scarce  restrain  her  wayward  wavy  locks  of  glittering 
auburn  hair.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a jousting  lance, 
and  with  her  left  she  grasps  the  shield  of  Medusa.  A little 
behind  the  goddess,  in  a smiling  meadow  of  spring  flowerets, 
is  Prince  Cupid  bound  by  a silken  string  to  the  gnarled  stem 
of  an  ancient  olive  tree — significant  of  the  House  of  Medici — 
whose  boughs  carry  Giuliano’s  characteristic  legend  “ La  Sans 
Pareille  ” ! 

The  figure  of  Pallas,  her  face,  and  the  coy  bend  of  her  head, 
are  all  Simonetta’s  ; and  the  painter,  of  course,  was  none  other 
than  Sandro  Botticelli. 

Jousting  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  pageant  quite 
rightly,  and  thereat  Giuliano  was  easily  the  conqueror.  Six 
times  he  entered  the  lists,  and  six  brilliant  cavaliers  fell  with 
broken  lances  to  the  ground,  unseated  by  his  strong,  sure  arm. 
The  chiefest  prize  was  his,  and  as  he  made  his  obeisance  to 
his  queen  all  men  noted  significantly  that  “ None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair  ” ! Simonetta,  leaning  forward,  with 
the  proudest  of  sweet  smiles  enwreathing  her  lovely  features, 
crowns  her  champion  with  the  victor’s  wreath  of  freshly-cut 
green  laurels. 

The  bays  of  poetry,  too,  were  culled  at  Giuliano’s  Giostra , 
— culled  by  the  elegant  Angelo  Poliziano  for  Giuliano  and 
Simonetta. 

In  a series  of  idyllic  scenes  he  recounts  Giuliano’s  loves — 
“ il  bel  Giulio ,”  as  he  calls  him,  whose  adventurous  youth  was 
spent  in  study,  sport  and  pleasure.  Devoted  to  the  ritual  of 
Diana,  he  wanders  through  the  woods  and  orchards,  setting 
all  the  fairy  nymphs  a-sighing  for  his  love. 

The  poet  goes  on  to  sing  of  Cupid — ever  wilful,  ever  wanton : 
how  he  aimed  his  sharp  arrows  at  Giuliano’s  heart,  through 
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the  wistful  eyes  of  the  nymph-queen  of  the  grove.  He 
describes  the  meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  narrates  how  the 
enamoured  youth  dreamed  of  Minerva  armed. 

In  fancy  the  poet  visits  Cyprus — fabled  garden  of  the  gods, 
where  Venus  holds  her  Court  by  the  dancing  waves  upon  the 
amber  beach.  There  Cupid  strikes  boldly  Apollo’s  lyre  and 
sings  the  glories  of  the  Muses,  and  then  darts  off  inconti- 
nently, with  elfish  glee,  to  warn  Giuliano  to  prepare  for  the 
tournament. 

To  avoid  the  wiles  of  the  young  God  of  Love,  the  shy  youth 
hurries  away  to  the  chase ; but,  lo  ! a milk-white  doe  crosses 
his  path  again  and  again,  eluding  his  efforts  at  capture,  and 
finally  separates  him  from  his  companions.  At  length  his 
steed,  worn  out  and  covered  with  fretted  foam,  refuses  to  obey 
the  bit  and  spur,  and  he  prepares  to  dismount,  when,  behold, 
a dainty  nymph  peeps  at  him  through  a flowery  thicket  and 
smiles  encouragingly.  Astonished  and  entranced  by  her 
beauty,  Giuliano  flings  himself  off  the  saddle  and  approaches 
the  dainty  enchantress  to  embrace  her  rapturously.  She 
moves  swiftly  and  silently  ahead,  and,  everything  forgotten, 
he  follows  blindly,  caring  not  where  she  leads  him.  Suddenly, 
when  he  is  about  to  clasp  the  bewitching  figure  in  his  arms, 
she  vanishes,  and  he  knows  for  a truth  that  it  is  “ La 
Simonetta  ” who  is  toying  with  him  so  provokingly  ! 

Waking  with  a start  from  his  dream,  the  weary  lover  pours 
out  his  orisons  to  Minerva  Victrix  to  arm  him  with  courage, 
strength  and  success  in  the  coming  Giostra ; so  that  he  may 
win  the  chiefest  prize  of  all,  the  favour  of  the  nymph — his 
queen. 

Quite  abruptly  the  epic  breaks  off  just  as  Giuliano  is  about 
to  enter  the  lists. 

The  “ Giuliano- Simonetta  Ring  ” leads  us  away  from  the 
staider  ways  of  ordinary  city  life,  with  its  round  of  duties  and 
responsibilities.  But  we  must  awake  from  romantic  dreams 
and  take  a peep  at  a happy  home  in  the  Via  de’  Pucci. 

Marco  Vespuccio  went  on  his  placid  way,  content,  at  all 
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events  for  a time,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  which  illuminated 
his  home,  and  to  preen  himself  with  the  admiration  centred 
in  his  beauteous  wife.  She  was  faithful  to  Marco,  despite  the 
all-absorbing  devotion  and  persuasion  of  Giuliano,  and  very 
near  the  wind  they  sailed  in  their  delirium ! 

Still  there  was  one  fly  at  least  in  Marco’s  jar  of  delicious 
ointment — the  deep  concern  he  felt  at  Simonetta’s  barrenness. 
No  child  came  to  bless  his  marriage — the  consummation  of 
all  marital  bliss,  and  especially  so  in  Florence,  where  a child- 
less union  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  despite  the  Platonic 
philosophy  of  society. 

As  a set-off  to  his  disappointment,  Marco  entered  heartily 
into  the  wild  whirl  of  politics  and  the  busy  round  of  commerce ; 
and  he  allowed  his  attractive  wife  the  full  liberty  of  word  and 
action  which  he  himself  enjoyed. 

In  Simonetta’s  day  Florence  was  famed  for  her  wealth  of 
highly-educated  and  accomplished  women — Domina  Magnifica 
Lucrezia  was  then  queen.  They  had  their  Areopagus,  just 
like  their  lords  and  masters  and  their  sons,  wherein  problems 
in  philosophy,  the  secrets  of  humanism,  and  literary  criticisms 
formed  the  chief  staple  of  disputation.  No  doubt  they  had 
their  strong  opinions  and  their  say  upon  the  old  unwritten 
law,  which,  in  1475,  came  to  be  an  axiom  of  political  economy, 
namely  : “ Every  free-born  Florentine  is  at  liberty  to  gain  his 
living  as  he  will.” 

By  reason  of  heredity  Madonna  Simonetta  Yespuccio  easily 
took  her  place  among  the  leaders  of  women’s  questions  and 
other  matters  of  the  day.  Much  of  her  time  she  spent  with 
the  Medici,  quite  with  Marco’s  approval. 

No  one  admired  Simonetta  more  than  Lorenzo.  He  was 
never  so  pleased  as  when  Marco  could  spare  her  to  sit  by 
his  side,  listening  to  his  sonnets  and  offering  acceptable  criti- 
cisms. It  was  at  Poggio  a Caiano,  and  in  her  company, 
that  he  poured  forth  “ La  Nencia  da  Barberino  ” and  “ L’ Amove 
di  Marte  e Veneve.” 

Her  charm  of  manner,  her  ready  wit,  her  bright  intelligence, 
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delighted  and  refreshed  him  greatly  when  suffering  from 
Domina  Clarice’s  want  of  sympathy  and  enlightenment. 

Still  Simonetta  did  not  neglect  the  duty  she  owed  her 
husband  ; her  heart  and  hand  were  ever  ready  to  assist  him  in 
all  he  wished  to  be  and  do.  Lavish  hospitality  and  charity 
marked  the  fashions  of  society ; the  guilds  were  famed  for 
their  prodigality.  Messer  Marco,  in  his  capacity  as  officer  of 
the  “ Calimala,”  let  none  surpass  him  in  private  benevolence 
nor  in  the  application  of  the  guild  funds. 

With  a fascination  wholly  irresistible  his  beauteous  wife 
graced  his  private  entertainments.  She  could  sing  and  sew, 
and  dance  and  dress,  and  she  could  also  talk  and  teach.  What 
was  there,  in  short,  that  she  could  not  do,  and  be  ? 

IY 

But  trouble  comes  mostly  when  least  it  is  expected,  for  fell 
Providence  is  never  so  busy  as  in  frustration  of  human 
happiness  ; and  trouble,  unspeakable  and  crushing,  came  to 
Marco  Yespuccio  in  the  very  midst  of  his  prosperity. 

Somehow,  none  have  explained  how,  the  stalking  sickness 
of  a Florentine  epidemic — an  ague  pestilence — fastened  its 
deadly  embrace  upon  the  delicate  constitution  of  “ La  Simon- 
etta.” Consumptive  from  her  birth,  she  was  no  good  subject 
for  such  a malady,  and  she  sickened,  drooped,  and  died. 
Everything  that  science,  money,  and  devotion  could  com- 
mand and  suggest  was  lavished  upon  the  precious  sufferer, 
but  alas  ! all  was  in  vain. 

The  healing  art  was  the  least  progressive  of  all  the  Arti  of 
Florence.  The  nostrums  of  quacks  and  charlatans  were  more 
in  repute  than  scientific  remedies  ; but  there  was  a common 
saying  and  a common  practice,  “ The  sea  washes  away  all 
ills ! ” 

So  they  moved  frail  Simonetta  to  the  sea-side,  and  Piombino, 
on  the  promontory  facing  the  iron  isle  of  Elba,  was  chosen  as 
her  residence — Giuliano  reminding  them  all  how  efficacious 
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had  been  the  air  and  water  there  in  the  healing  of  his  Giostra 
wounds  and  youthful  delicacy. 

At  Piombino  many  wealthy  Florentine  families  had  villas  to 
which  they  resorted  for  rest  and  bathing  in  summer-time,  and 
the  Medici  had  theirs. 

All  went  well  at  first,  and  the  dear  invalid  revived  wonder- 
fully— cheered  doubtless  by  the  presence  of  her  father  and 
mother  from  Genoa. 

Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  followed  “ La  Simonetta  ” in  spirit  to 
Piombino.  Each  relapse  and  each  recovery  affected  them  as 
closely  as  they  did  Marco.  The  former  was  at  Pisa  on  trying 
business  in  connection  with  the  University  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  re-organise  and  re-endow.  His  mind,  too,  was 
greatly  occupied  with  the  transfer  of  the  Papal  banking 
account  from  his  House  to  that  of  his  scheming  rivals — the 
Pazzi.  Nevertheless,  he  proved  his  true  friendship  and  deep 
concern  for  Marco  and  Simonetta  in  their  trouble  by  sending 
to  Piombino  his  own  body  physician,  the  learned  Maestro 
Stefano,  urging  him  “ to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  so 
that  she  may  be  revived.” 

It  was  in  April,  six  short  years  after  Simonetta  Cattaneo 
entered  Florence  as  a bride,  ^that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
Lorenzo  could  not  leave  Pisa  to  visit  her,  but  he  begged  Messer 
Piero  Yespuccio  to  let  him  know  daily  how  the  fair  patient 
progressed. 

On  the  16th  Piero  wrote  : “ La  Simonetta  is  much  the  same 
as  when  she  left  you.  There  is  but  little  improvement  in  her 
condition.  She  is  attended  by  Maestro  Stefano,  and  by  every 
one  around  her,  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  and  this  you  may 
be  sure  will  always  be  the  case.” 

Again,  two  days  later,  Ser  Piero  sent  a more  favourable  report. 
“ I told  you,”  he  wrote,  “ a day  or  two  ago  of  Simonetta’s 
illness.  Now  by  the  help  of  God,  and  the  skill  of  your  noble 
physician,  she  is  a little  better.  She  has  less  fever  and 
oppression  in  breathing,  and  eats  and  sleeps  better.  From 
what  the  doctors  say  we  quite  hope  that  her  illness  will  not 
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last  long.  Little  indeed  can  be  done  for  her  in  the  matter  of 
medicine,  but  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  ...” 

This  improvement,  however,  was,  alas  ! only  transient,  for, 
four  days  after,  Ser  Piero  wrote  again  to  Lorenzo  to  inform  him 
that  his  dear  daughter-in-law  was  growing  rapidly  worse. 

It  appears  that  Maestro  Moyse,  her  usual  medical  attendant, 
disagreed  with  Maestro  Stefano  as  to  the  nature  of  Simonetta’s 
illness.  “ Maestro  Stefano,”  wrote  Ser  Piero,  “ maintains  that 
it  is  neither  consumption  nor  phthisis,  whilst  Maestro  Moyse 
holds  the  contrary.  I know  not  which  of  the  two  is  right. 
They  have,  however,  agreed  to  give  their  patient  a certain 
medicine,  which  they  both  hold  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy 
...  I know  not  what  the  result  may  be.  God  grant  that  it 
may  have  the  desired  effect.” 

He  begs  Lorenzo  to  allow  Maestro  Stefano  to  remain  one 
more  week  in  attendance,  although  he  fears  he  may  not  be 
able  to  satisfy  his  claim  as  he  should  wish. 

La  Simonetta’s  father  and  mother  begged  Ser  Piero  to 
assure  Lorenzo  of  their  gratitude  for  his  generosity  in  her 
sad  illness,  and  especially  for  the  gratuitous  services  of  such 
a renowned  specialist  as  Maestro  Stefano. 

Alas ! the  week  Ser  Piero  speaks  of  had  scarcely  run  its 
course  before  “ La  Simonetta,”  the  dearly  beloved,  breathed 
her  last — a lovely  child  of  “ St.  Joseph  of  the  Red  Carnation” 
nipped  just  when  her  sweetness  was  perfuming  all  around  with 
its  matchless  aroma. 

* * * * * 

Ser  Piero  was  too  much  cast  down  to  take  up  his  pen  to 
communicate  the  mournful  news  to  Lorenzo,  but  he  directed 
Sforza  Bettini,  one  of  II  Magnifico’s  most  faithful  body 
servants,  who  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  house  of 
sickness,  to  break  it  to  his  master. 

“ The  blessed  soul,”  he  wrote,  “ of  Lady  Simonetta  has,  I 
have  just  heard,  passed  into  Paradise.  Her  end,  it  may  be  said 
in  truth,  is  another  ‘ Triumph  of  Death  ’ ; and,  indeed,  if  you 
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had  seen  her  lying  dead,  she  would  have  seemed  to  you, 
my  Lord,  no  less  beautiful  and  attractive  than  when  she 
was  in  life — Requiescat  in  Pace.” 

The  news  staggered  Lorenzo,  but  when  he  regained  his 
accustomed  composure,  he  took  up  his  pen  — that  of  the 
poet-historian  — to  relate  how  that  when  the  previous 
announcement  reached  him  at  Pisa,  that  serene  April 
morning,  he  dropped  at  once  all  business  and  State  appoint- 
ments, and  retiring  sadly  alone  into  the  garden  of  the  Palace, 
where  he  lodged,  he  communed  in  reverent  hush  with  the  silent 
spirits  of  the  departed. 

“ Suddenly,”  he  writes,  in  his  Ricordi,  “ a brilliant  star  shot 
out  of  the  horizon,  and,  gleaming  in  the  bright  sunshine,  I knew 
it  was  the  blessed  Simonetta’s  spirit,  which  had  transformed 
the  shining  constellations  of  the  Heavens.” 

The  great  bell,  up  in  the  lantern  of  the  Duomo,  tolled  out, 
by  Lorenzo’s  command,  the  melancholy  tale  to  mourning 
hearts  in  Florence.  All  men  counted  those  hateful  strokes — 
one — two — three ; a pause,  and  again,  one — two — three  ! 

“ A Medici  Princess  is  dead  : who  ? ” the  people  cried ; only 
for  such  could  that  bell  be  so  tolled ; and  then  it  was  borne 
in  upon  all  that  II  Magnifico  had  accorded  princely  funeral 
honours  to  “ La  Bella  Simonetta.” 

Sandro  Botticelli,  in  his  studio  hard  by,  heard  that  solemn 
knell,  and  he  knew  full  well  its  import.  The  salt  tears  chased 
one  another  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  shaking  hands  he 
gathered  up  all  his  mementoes  of  the  dear  one,  and  put  them 
into  a big  wooden  chest,  whilst  his  throbbing  heart  ached  long 
with  anguish.  “ Simonetta  is  dead ! ” he  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  himself ; “ La  Bella  Simonetta  is  dead ! ” 

Over  the  bereavement  of  Marco  Yespuccio  and  the  grief  of 
Giuliano  de’  Medici  benevolent  guardian  angels  threw  mantles 
of  silence.  Into  their  sorrows  none  might  enter,  and  they  bowed 
themselves  in  woeful  melancholy — the  light  had  gone  out  of 
their  lives. 

‘‘All Florence,”  continues  Lorenzo,  “were  grieved  for  her, 
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and  lamented  the  bitterness  of  her  death,  each  seeking  in  verse 
or  prose  to  praise  her  according  to  his  faculty.” 

It  was  Giuliano  who  roused  himself  from  his  dark  despair 
to  crave  from  Poliziano,  her  friend  and  his,  a tender  epitaph  ; 
and  this  he  wailed  in  touching  measure,  and  in  the  Latin 
which  he  loved  : — 

“Dum  pulchra  effertur  nigro  Simonetta  feretro!  ” thus  it 
begins,  inspired,  line  by  line,  by  Giuliano,  who  related  to  his 
poet-mentor,  with  sad  and  loving  emotion,  how  “ the  nymph, 
calm  and  serene  in  the  hour  of  death,  turned  with  full 
trustfulness  to  God.” 

The  poet  calls  upon  the  nymphs  and  goddesses,  who  had 
endowed  “ La  Simonetta  ” so  lavishly  with  beauty,  wit,  and 
wisdom,  to  have  compassion  upon  mourning  Genoa  and 
stricken  Florence.  He  winds  up  his  incantation  by  record- 
ing how  the  “ felice,  alma , beata  Domina  ” has  fled  away  from 
troublous  times  and  scenes  to  the  eternal  realms  of  peace  and 
joy.  There  he  pictures  her  welcomed  lovingly  by  Beatrice  and 
Laura,  to  complete  the  trilogy  of  “ The  Graces.” 

“ Ecco  Laura  bella  e Beatrice 
Che  gli  fan  loco  negli  eterni  Chiostri 
Come  volata  in  ciel  nuova  fenice ! ” 

So  wrote  Bernardo  Pulchi  to  Giuliano  in  his  touching  elegy, 
“ Della  Morta  della  Diva  Simonetta .” 

In  conclusion,  Poliziano  strives  to  soothe  the  broken-hearted 
lover  by  showing  him  how  “La  Simonetta,”  in  those  blissful 
courts  of  Heaven,  will  never  forget  her  Giuliano ; but  will 
bend  down  soothingly  to  wipe  his  tears  away,  gently  caress  his 
ruby  lips,  and  draw  him  lovingly  to  the  happy  shores  of  the 
Blessed. 

Domina  Magnifica  Lucrezia,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano’s  devoted 
mother,  grieved  too  for  “La  Simonetta.”  She  had  brought 
joy  and  comfort  into  the  family  circle  by  her  chaste  love  and 
bewitching  inspiration,  and  had  kept  Giuliano  in  the  narrow 
way  of  chastity.  “ La  Simonetta  ” was  to  Lucrezia  as  a dear 
f.w.  k 
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daughter — her  chiefest  favourite  in  all  that  Court  of  beauty 
and  elevation. 

The  Via  Larga,  the  Via  de’  Pucci,  and  the  Borzo  d’Ognissanti 
and  almost  all  Florence  besides,  were  draped  in  heavy  black  and 
bore  mourning  tokens  of  the  dead.  Everything  that  affection 
and  sorrow  could  suggest  was  prepared  for  “ La  Simonetta’s  ” 
burying.  It  was  in  truth  a stately  pageant — a pendant  in  tears 
and  ashes  to  the  joyous  and  resplendent  Giostra  of  not  much 
more  than  a short  twelvemonth  before. 

Into  the  ancient  church  of  Ognissanti,  the  Christian  temple 
of  the  Vespucci,  passed  a great  cortege , where  Mass  and 
Absolutions  were  solemnised,  with  her  body  in  the  midst. 
Simonetta’s  death  pageant  was,  after  all,  something  like  a 
bridal  so  far  as  her  precious  remains  were  concerned. 

Her  fair  young  body — just  two-and-twenty  years  had  sufficed 
for  it — sweet  unison  of  beauty  and  grace,  like  a flawless  block 
of  dazzling  Carrara  marble,  was  laid  lightly,  clad  in  her 
favourite  clinging  robe  of  creamy  white  and  gold,  upon  softest 
cushions  of  fragrant  spring  flowers  and  boughs  of  yew. 

Unmarred  by  the  grim  relentless  forces  of  corruption,  she 
was  borne  aloft  upon  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  chosen  brethren 
of  the  Misericordia,  “that  all  might  behold,  for  the  last  time, 
her  comeliness,  which  was  greater  still  in  death  and  more 
wonderful  than  it  had  been  in  her  gay  and  happy  life” — 

“ Morte  bella — parca  nel  tuo  bel  volto ! ” 

Messer  Marco  and  all  the  men  of  his  house,  with  their 
retainers,  clerks  and  neighbours,  relatives  from  Genoa,  with 
friends  from  Piombino,  marched  behind  her  bier.  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  de’  Medici  walked  silently  together  at  the  head  of  a 
notable  following  of  Lords  of  the  Signoria  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Guilds,  trampling  under  foot  the  blue  lilies  and  pink 
apple-blossoms  which  Simonetta  had  loved,  and  which  loving, 
Borrowing  hands  scattered  on  the  ground. 

Marco  — widowed  chief  mourner  in  that  stately  burial 
pageant — was,  after  Simonetta’s  corpse,  the  cynosure  of  eyes 
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that  wept,  or  were  dry,  for  her.  Too  lightly,  perhaps,  had  he 
valued  the  rare  life  joined  to  his  own,  but  now  he  felt  all  too 
keenly  the  bereavement.  The  pangs  of  poignant  grief  we 
know  are  often  measured,  not  by  a nearness  of  relationship, 
but  by  touch  of  sympathy.  Some  modest  retainer,  some 
faithful  servant,  some  grateful  beneficiary,  feels  most  sadly 
for  the  silent  tongue  and  ice-cold  hand — many  such  there 
were  upon  the  route  that  cortege  took. 

Married  men  and  women  are  not  always  heroes  and  heroines 
to  one  another,  and  pledges  of  joined  hands  and  lives  do  not 
necessarily  imply  union  of  hearts  and  wills.  Early  marriages, 
too,  are  wont  to  strain  to  the  breaking  point  the  esteem  and 
devotion  the  one  should  have  for  the  other.  Was  this  Ser 
Marco’s  heart’s  experience  ? He  had,  as  we  know,  suffered 
disappointment  in  his  wedded  life,  and  neighbours  had  looked 
askance  at  his  childless  hearth.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  and 
Simonetta  had  not  been  made  for  one  another  ! 

Well,  we  must  leave  all  these  surmises,  and  take  a look  at 
Giuliano.  The  shock  of  Simonetta’s  death  aged  him  markedly; 
he  was  too  sad  to  weep,  but  nursed  his  sorrow  in  his  inmost 
soul  where  her  blessed  self  had  lived  and  loved. 

He  had  lost  his  illumination,  and  Lorenzo,  hit  hard  himself, 
could  extend  to  him  no  comfort.  His  was  the  bitterest  woe — 
the  gay  leader  of  the  revels,  the  champion  of  the  Giostra, 
the  handsomest  man  in  Florence ; he  followed  Simonetta  on 
her  last  journey  like  a man  in  a dream,  not  knowing,  not 
caring,  what  should  happen  next. 

Ever  faithful  in  his  love  of  her,  he  sought  no  human  con- 
solation, but  he  lived  his  life  to  her  memory  and  for  her 
honour,  until  the  assassin’s  blade  cut  him  down  and  placed 
him,  once  more,  by  her  side  in  Paradise. 

Still,  he  breathed  out  his  emotions  in  sentient  verse,  and 
uttered  many  sweet  little  sonnets  in  her  honour ; but  these, 
like  the  myrtle  leaves  she  wore  in  life,  have  fallen  into  dust, 
and  no  one  knows  where  they  are,  alas ! 

Poliziano’s  muse  was  silent— -he  too  was  broken-hearted;  but 
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Lorenzo  voiced  the  griefs  of  the  Platonic  Academy  and  his 
own  peculiar  trouble  in  his  tender  “ Selva  d*  Amove”  In 
death  he  thus  invokes  “ La  Bella  Simonetta  ” : — 

“ 0 ! Star,  most  brilliant  and  most  sweet,  eclipsing 
All  else  of  light  and  fame  around  thee  ! 

Tell  me  ! 0,  tell  me  ! how  comes  it  that  thy  brightness 
Outshines  the  glory  of  ardent  Phoebus’  fires. 

Those  glorious  eyes  of  thine,  of  which  Death  most  cruel 
Hath  robb’d  us — that  he  alone  might  their  lustre  see, 

Have  not,  in  this  heart  of  mine,  lost  fascination 
Where  sorrow  and  love  are  blended  and  agree. 

Thine  ears,  not  closed  yet  to  my  orison,  shall  open 
And  receive  the  pleas  my  spirit  wafts  to  thee 
Eor  light  and  hope  and  guidance  still  in  life, 

And  love,  best  gift  of  all,  alone  for  me  1 ” 

We  may  not  here  tell  in  full  the  dreadful  story  of  the  Pazzi 
Conspiracy — it  may  be  read  in  Florentine  story.  Giuliano 
fell  two  short  years  after  “ La  Simonetta’s  ” death,  in  the  choir 
of  the  Duomo,  attentive  to  the  offices  of  religion,  and  they 
buried  him  at  San  Lorenzo. 

That  other  innamorato , Sandro  Botticelli,  never  lost  the  spell 
“ La  Simonetta  ” cast  over  him.  Daily,  before  he  set  to  work 
in  his  studio  or  on  his  frescoes  in  the  churches,  he  hied  him 
humbly  to  the  Vespucci  Chapel,  where  they  had  laid  her,  and 
knelt  silently  in  prayer  whilst  the  Low  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul  was  whispered  by  the  priest. 

He  threw  off  a number  of  sketches  of  the  “ Star  of  Genoa  ” 
with  all  her  well-remembered  attributes — her  graceful  figure, 
her  animated  expression,  her  brilliant  eyes,  her  golden  auburn 
hair — the  dolce  riso  of  her  personality. 

That  strange  picture  “ Calumny,”  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
dated  1491,  was  the  culminating  scene  in  Botticelli’s  “ Cult  of 
La  Simonetta  ” — perhaps  he  adapted  what  he  had  learned  out 
of  Lucian’s  “Dialogues.”  Tongues  silent  in  life — they  could 
lay  hold  of  nothing  for  detraction — were  set  free  by  her  death 
to  bear  the  odium  of  cowardice.  Giuliano’s  child  was  not 
Simonetta’s ; and  there  she  stands  as  she  stood  upon  Venus’ 
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escallop  shell — “ Truth  ” he  called  her — naked  and  not 
ashamed  It  is  a picture  with  a moral,  voiced  in  Italian 
thus : — 

“ Vomini  senga  fede  e donne  senza  vergogna .” 

Simonetta  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  envenomed  shafts 
of  slander. 

* # * * * 

And  Marco  Yespuccio  married  again.  He  was  only  a boy 
of  twenty-two ; his  life  was  all  before  him,  and  he  did  right. 
Gostanza  Capponi,  just  fifteen  years  of  age — another  child- 
wife — was  exactly  suited  to  console  the  lonely,  yearning 
widower.  She  lived  to  bear  him  several  children,  the  first 
of  whom  he  named,  to  shut  the  mouth  of  gossip,  in  loving 
memory  of  his  dear  murdered  friend  Giuliano,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  pleasant  memory  of  Simonetta’s  love. 

Messer  Piero,  his  father,  died  in  1485,  and  Marco  in  1497. 
They  were  buried  by  “ La  Simonetta’s  ” side,  whilst  Sandro 
Botticelli  followed  them  in  1510.  By  his  express  wish  he 
found  a resting-place  just  outside  the  Vespucci  Chapel  at 
Ognissanti,  at  the  feet  of  his  Diva ! 

Two  widows  remained  to  mourn  the  well-beloved — Madonna 
Caterina,  who  joined  them  in  1521,  and  Madonna  Gostanza 
in  1527, — she  was  laid  on  the  other  side  of  Marco. 

* * * * * 

Savonarola  ended  one  of  his  impassioned  sermons  in  the 
Duomo  thus : — “ Wine  is  strong,  Women  are  stronger,  but 
Truth  is  strongest  of  them  all.”  With  this  we  close  the  story 
of  “La  Simonetta,”  the  “Star  of  Genoa”  and  the  “ Sun  of 
Florence.” 
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GIOVANNA  DEGLI  ALBIZZI — DI  FRANCESCO  DE?  TORNABUONI  : WIFE 
OF  “ THE  MIRROR  OF  FASHION  ” 

I 

“ Hoc  etiarn  nom : su fleet  ” was  the  proud  motto  of  the  great 
House  of  Albizzi — “ the  proudest  family  of  Florence  ” ! 

Their  coat  of  arms  was  a target — for  centres  only — and 
their  cognisance  a red  lion  in  a brazen  helmet  under  a death’s 
head,  bearing  in  its  teeth  a writhing  green  viper — demonstrative 
of  power  but  ominous  of  decay  ! 

The  rise  and  fall  of  families  in  Florence  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a game  at  “ beggar-my-neighbour,”  with  the  stakes 
life  and  death ! By  a process  a little  more  tangible  than  a 
throw  of  dice  at  cards,  or  the  spin  of  a coin  in  the  air,  Fate 
decided  the  destinies  of  the  two  mightiest  Houses — the  grandi 
Albizzi  and  the  popolani  Medici.  In  turn  they  ruled  Florence. 

The  domination  of  the  former,  had  it  continued,  would  have 
made  another  history  of  Florence.  Indeed,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  such  a consummation  was  all  but 
attained,  for  the  spade-work  of  Messeri  Giovanni,  Salvestro, 
and  Cosimo  de’  Medici  had  not  yet  produced  the  fruit  they 
had  laboured  for  and  their  descendants  gathered. 

One  remarkable  psychological  fact  there  was  which  seemed 
to  mark  out  the  Albizzi  for  the  primacy,  namely,  their  extra- 
ordinary fecundity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  strictly  limited 
sexual  increase  of  their  rivals.  A numerous  progeny  gave 
distinction  and  added  influence  to  Florentine  fathers  in  public 
estimation. 

Messer  Tommaso  di  Luca  di  Messer  Maso  degli  Albizzi, 
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Giovanna’s  father,  by  his  two  wives  had  thirteen  children 
her  grandfather,  Messer  Luca,  had  nine,  and  his  father,  the 
magnificent  Maso  degli  Albizzi,  fourteen  olive  branches  ! 

There  was,  however,  the  proverbial  “ fly  ” in  the  progenital 
ointment — a superfluity  of  girls.  This  gave  point  to  the  com- 
mercial instincts  of  an  exuberant  people.  Sons  would  fend 
for  themselves  and  bring  grist  to  the  family  mill,  in  the 
acquisition  of  brides  with  acceptable  dowries ; but  daughters 
made  heavy  drafts  upon  the  family  exchequer. 

Nothing  did  a Florentine  father  more  thoroughly  dislike 
than  the  investment  of  his  capital  in  the  matrimonial  venture 
of  his  offspring.  The  family,  nevertheless,  was  the  unit  of 
political  power  and  the  hub  of  commercial  prosperity  in 
Florence. 

The  history  of  the  Albizzi  is  as  full  of  romance  and  episode 
as  any  in  the  annals  of  the  fair  “ City  of  the  Lily”;  their 
pageantry  and  their  ignominy  as  grandiose  and  as  sordid  as 
any  of  her  traditions. 

The  origin  of  the  family  was  undoubtedly  Teutonic,  and 
forebears  of  Giovanna  were  among  the  War  Lords  from  the 
barbarian  North,  who,  away  in  the  tenth  century,  seized  upon 
the  strongholds  of  the  hilly  country  around  Arezzo  of  the 
Apennines,  and  settled  among  her  fertile  fields  and  orchards. 

One  Oriondo  d’Arezzo  is  credited  with  having  divided  his 
inheritance  of  conquest, — under  the  sway  of  the  Emperor 
Otto  III., — between  his  twin  sons  Albergotto  and  Albizzo. 
The  last-named,  after  the  example  of  the  Prodigal  of  the 
Biblical  allegory,  gathered  together  the  portion  of  goods  that 
was  his  and  journeyed  away  from  home,  until  he  pitched  his 
habitation  by  healthful  Arno’s  riverside. 

In  the  Florentine  annals,  at  all  events,  there  is  an  entry : — 
“ Albizzus,  Consul  Florentice  Civitatis for  the  year  1174.  He 
owned  a casa,  or  small  dwelling-house,  near  the  Porta  alia 
Croce,  and  also  built  a palazzoy  or  a town  mansion,  by  the 
Por  San  Piero. 

Henceforward  the  Albizzi  shared  with  the  Uberti,  the 
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Cavalcanti,  the  Alberti,  and  the  Donati  the  honour  of  Anziani , 
first  bestowed  upon  prominent  citizens  by  the  great  Countess 
Matilda. 

Dante  in  his  “ Purgcitorio  ” names  one  Benincasa  di 
Albizzo  as  a judge,  in  1251,  at  Arezzo,  famed  for  his  skill  in 
jurisprudence ; but  perhaps  that  worthy  was  an  Albergotto 
after  all ! An  undoubted  Albizzo,  however,  in  1256,  was 
despatched  to  Pisa  as  an  envoy  of  peace  from  Florence — one 
Ardimanno  degli  Albizzi,  whilst  one  of  his  brothers,  Messer 
Campagno,  was  Prior  that  same  year ; and  another,  Orlando, 
was  an  Anziano  in  1255,  and  Prior  five  times.  He  founded 
the  chapel  of  San  Niccolo  in  San  Piero  Maggiore,  and  fought 
and  bled  at  Montaperti. 

The  Albizzi  were,  from  the  first  enrolment  of  the  faction, 
leading  members  of  the  “ Parte  Ghibellina .”  Their  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  the  Empire  was  the  natural  result  of  their 
position  as  popolani  grassi.  With  the  aristocratic  families 
of  Cavalcanti,  Alberti,  Eicci,  Pazzi,  and  Strozzi,  they  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  “ Bianchi .” 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Florence  than 
the  instability  of  her  government — “ Mutar  lo  Stato”  became 
a household  proverb.  This  spirit  of  unrest  was  probably 
evolved  out  of  the  constant  regrouping  of  families. 

The  fourteenth  century  opened  upon  a Florence  torn  and 
distraught  by  party  strife.  One  section  was  headed  by  the 
Albizzi,  the  Adimari,  and  the  Medici.  “ Evviva  il  Popolo  ” was 
the  universal  cry ; but  men  killed  each  other  regardless  of  law 
and  order.  The  “ Parte  Guelfa  ” was  in  the  ascendant  until 
Piero  degli  Albizzi,  Giovanna’s  great-great-granduncle,  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  converting  the  Eepublic  into  an 
oligarchy  like  that  of  Venice. 

The  people  would  have  none  of  it,  and  in  the  terrible 
Ciompi  riots  in  1878  the  palaces  and  possessions  of  the  Albizzi 
and  other  aristocratic  families  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
adult  men  of  the  family  were  either  executed  or  exiled.  The 
famous  Messer  Maso,  Piero’s  nephew,  in  1882  led  the  remnant 
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of  his  house  back  to  Florence  and  relaid  the  foundations  of 
his  family’s  fortunes. 

His  immense  force  of  character  and  commanding  personality 
very  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  not  only  as  Capitano 
della  Parte  Guelfa — a noteworthy  change  of  sides — but  practically 
as  Lord  of  Florence.  He  was  recognised  as  the  first  citizen  of 
the  Eepublic  by  foreign  States— “ Maso  il  Cavalier e detto  ( II 
Generoso ,’  ” as  he  was  called. 

Opportunity  waited  upon  vigilance  and  discrimination  mated 
with  charity,  so  that  not  alone  in  statecraft,  but  in  wealth, 
Maso  degli  Albizzi  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  type  of  an 
aristocratic  citizen,  just  as  Cosimo  de’  Medici  is  the  type  of  a 
democratic  Florentine. 

Rinaldo  and  Luca,  Messer  Maso’s  most  worthy  sons,  added 
greatly  to  the  lustre  of  the  family  escutcheon  ; but,  like  every- 
thing else  in  Florence,  they  became  divided  one  against  the 
other.  The  “ Rinaldeschi  ” consorted  with  the  Ricci  and  were 
instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  but,  in  1434, 
Rinaldo  was  himself  expatriated  and  never  saw  Florence  again. 

The  “ Cosimeschi,”  under  Luca,  played  a waiting  game ; 
they  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Medici,  and  Luca  married 
Cosimo’s  niece,  Amelia,  and  their  eldest  son,  Tommaso,  born 
1426,  w^as  Giovanna’s  father. 

The  grim,  battered  palace — now  divided  into  three  separate 
tenements — in  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  was  built  by  Messer 
Luca  for  his  eldest  son,  and  thither  Ser  Maso  led  his  bride, 
Albiera  di  Messer  Orlando  di  Gucchio  de’  Medici,  a nephew  of 
Cosimo,  in  1451. 

This  was  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfare  in  all  Florence 
for  many  a long  year  : it  outvied  in  opulent  palaces  the  modish 
Yie  Tornabuoni,  Larga,  and  Yigna  Nuova.  In  it  were  the 
town  mansions  of  the  Alessandri,  an  offshoot  of  the  Albizzi ; 
the  Altoviti,  whose  palace  was  originally  built  by  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizzi ; the  Guicciardini,  the  Pazzi,  the  Quaratesi,  the 
Yalori,  and  other  ruling  families. 

Upon  the  festival  of  San  Giovanni  Battista,  the  patronal 
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feast  of  Florence  in  particular,  all  the  rank  and  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  city  foregathered  in  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  to 
witness  the  great  annual  horse-race  for  the  Palio,  the  winning- 
post  being  just  under  the  windows  of  Messer  Maso’s  mansion. 
The  popolo  had  other  festas  besides,  for  the  Borgo  possessed 
as  strong  a team  for  II  Calcio,  and  as  many  worthy  cavaliers 
of  the  Giostra,  as  any  other.  The  beauty,  too,  of  the  maidens 
of  the  great  families  was  as  famous  as  that  of  their  sisters 
in  the  neighbouring  popoli;  nay,  they  ofttimes  surpassed  all 
others — Giovanna  and  her  sisters  to  wit. 

Madonna  Albiera  presented  her  husband  with  two  bonnie 
boys  : Piero,  named  loyally  after  Cosimo  de’  Medici’s  eldest 
son,  in  1452,  and  Luca,  born  in  1454.  By  a miscarriage  in 
1455  Ser  Maso  lost  his  amiable  and  talented  young  wife, 
and  a disconsolate  widower  sat  cheerless  in  his  gloomy 
palace. 

This  holocaust  of  feminine  beauty  raged  all  through  the  era 
of  the  Benaissance,  and  the  Libro  de ’ Morti  of  every  Italian 
city  has  entry  after  entry  of  young  mothers  prematurely 
sacrificed  to  what  was,  in  truth,  a morbid  passion.  Certainly 
Madonna  Albiera  came  of  an  unhealthy  stock ; Don  Piero,  her 
cousin,  was  not  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  was  a 
constitutional  and  chronic  sufferer. 

A twelvemonth  of  lonely  single  blessedness  slowly  passed 
by,  and  Messer  Maso  degli  Albizzi  was  again  out  and  about, 
wooing  fair  women.  He  needed  a mother  for  his  little  chil- 
dren and  a ruler  of  his  household ; and  Madonna  Caterina  di 
Tommaso  di  Messer  Lorenzo  de’  Soderini  consented  to  join  in 
her  lot  with  his.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  1457. 

She  had  none  of  frail  Madonna  Albieri’s  delicacy,  but 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  physically  robust  families  in 
Florence — robust,  too,  in  political  controversy  and  commercial 
enterprise,  and  richly  dowered  with  other  talents. 

The  Soderini  came  to  Florence  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Buggiero  of  that  ilk  was  one  of  the  Guelph  captains  at  the 
epoch-making  battle  of  Montaperti.  Few  families  threw 
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themselves  more  enthusiastically  into  commercial  enterprises 
than  the  Soderini.  As  Ministri , or  agents,  their  young  men 
were  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  chief  emporiums  of  trade  in 
Europe  and  the  East — young  fellows,  be  it  said,  whose  busi- 
ness qualifications  were  of  the  highest,  keenly  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  banking  houses  they  represented,  and 
perfectly  wide  awake  to  their  own  advancement.  They  com- 
peted in  healthy  rivalry  with  scions  of  the  great  houses 
of  Guicciardini,  Macchiavelli,  Portinari,  Medici,  Tornabuoni, 
Pazzi,  Donati,  and  Strozzi. 

The  greatest  of  the  Soderini  were  the  brothers  Niccolo  and 
Tommaso,  sons  of  Messer  Lorenzo,  “ the  bitterest  enemy  of 
Cosimo  de’  Medici,”  whose  portrait-statue  by  Donatello  is 
upon  the  west  side  of  Giotto’s  glorious  Campanile.  Messer 
Niccolo’s  chief  ally  in  his  opposition  to  his  father’s  rival  was 
none  other  than  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  whom  all 
Florence  rendered  profoundest  devotion.  This  holy  woman 
made  Niccolo  Soderini’s  house  her  resting  place  in  Florence 
and  him  her  worldly  adviser. 

Stories  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  this  saintly  patroness 
of  the  family  were  rife  in  every  Soderini  household,  and 
Madonna  Caterina — Giovanna’s  mother — handed  on  to  her 
numerous  daughters  the  sweet  stories  her  mother,  Madonna 
Dianora  Tornabuoni,  had  told  her. 

Whilst  Messer  Niccolo  consorted  with  Piero  degli  Albizzi, 
Carlo  Strozzi,  Agnolo  Acciaiuolo,  Dietisalvi  Neroni,  and  other 
ambitious  Signori , foes  of  the  Medici,  and  thus  came  grimly 
enough  to  his  own  undoing  and  theirs,  his  brother  Tom- 
maso, Giovanna’s  grandfather,  under  the  influence  of  Domina 
Lucrezia,  Piero  de’  Medici’s  wife,  and  of  his  own  wife,  her  sister 
Dianora,  took  the  much  more  tactful  course  of  siding  with  the 
great  ruling  family. 

Madonna  Caterina  lost  nothing  by  this  shrewd  policy  of  her 
father,  and  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  profited  greatly 
by  their  near  relationship  to  the  Magnifica  Domina.  Almost 
certainly  her  aunt  had  her  say  in  the  vital  question  of  a second 
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spouse  for  Messer  Maso  degli  Albizzi ; both  she  and  her  son 
Lorenzo  had  strong  views  on  matrimonial  matters. 

The  happiness  which  Caterina  Soderini’s  advent  brought  to 
the  cheerless  palace  in  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  was  tenfold 
more  jubilant  when  her  own  family  came  one  by  one  to  share 
and  share  alike  with  Madonna  Albiera’s  two  boys.  Some  say 
they  were  all  daughters — eleven  of  them;  but  surely  there 
must  have  been  a son  or  two,  or  the  stoicism  of  their  parents 
would  have  given  out  altogether  ! 

Giovanna  was  born  on  December  18,  1468,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  saw  her  baptism  at  San  Giovanni  Battista.  Of  the 
births  of  her  ten  sisters  there  are  no  records  save  their 
names  : — Dianora,  Maria,  Bartholommea,  Lisabetta,  Fioretta, 
Albiera,  Amelia,  Francesca,  Maddalena,  and  a second  Albiera 
— Albiera  Caterina. 

That  Messer  Maso’s  thirteen  olive-branches  were  carefully 
brought  up  and  well  educated  needs  no  demonstration,  seeing 
that,  in  addition  to  their  early  training  at  their  mother’s 
knees  when  both  Madonna  Albiera  and  Madonna  Caterina  sang 
to  them  Domina  Lucrezia’s  “ Laude ,”  and  taught  them  their 
early  steps,  they  had  the  advantage  of  such  an  excellent 
teacher  as  Tommaso  Parentucelli,  who  afterwards  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  as  Nicholas  V. 

Their  father’s  urbanity  and  dependableness  greatly  endeared 
him  to  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  who  placed  many  lucrative  appoint- 
ments in  his  way.  Lack  of  means  is  ever  a deterrent  to  enter- 
prise ; and  the  Albizzi  never  really  recovered  from  the  wreck 
of  their  property,  especially  after  the  second  series  of  reverses 
which  eventuated  from  Messer  Binaldo’s  excesses. 

Giovanna’s  father  attained  the  splendid  distinction  of 
Capitano  della  Parte  Guelfa  the  same  year  that  Cosimo, 
“ Padre  della  Patria ,”  breathed  his  last  at  Careggi.  He  was, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  very  last  who  held  this  office,  for  it  was 
abolished  by  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico. 

The  year  of  Giovanna’s  birth  brought  further  advancement 
to  her  father  : he  was  named  Podesta  of  Prato,  one  of  the 
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most  coveted  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Signoria , whilst  in 
1474  he  became  Gonfaloniere  di  Guistizia,  the  highest  honour 
in  the  State.  With  Piero  de’  Medici  he  had  also  been  a 
persona  grata , and  was  associated  with  Messer  Tommaso 
Soderini,  his  father-in-law,  in  much  useful  work.  In  1480  he 
was  despatched  to  Eome  in  the  quality  of  ambassador — thus 
attaining  the  blue-ribbon  of  all  ambitious  Florentines.  He 
was  chosen,  indeed,  by  Lorenzo  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent 
qualities  as  a peacemaker ; for  after  the  failure  of  the 
dastardly  Pazzi  Conspiracy,  there  was  need  of  the  very 
greatest  tact  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 

Probably  Ser  Maso  was  instrumental  also  in  the  discovery 
and  frustration  of  the  foul  plot  which,  in  1481,  threatened  anew 
the  life  of  the  Capo  della  Repubblica  and  the  peace  of  Tuscany. 

His  family  of  girls  grew  up  amid  all  the  exciting  episodes  of 
political  strife  and  actual  warfare,  and  they  were  conversant 
from  their  cradles  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  subjection  and  unobtrusiveness  were 
necessary  elements,  and  doubtless  the  good  mother  Caterina 
had  her  hands  more  than  full  of  domestic  cares.  Her  girls 
were  companions  in  school  and  at  play  with  the  children  of 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  ; and  many  a time  as  she  lovingly 
watched  them  she  pictured  to  herself  the  future,  when  her 
Giovanna  might  be  an  acceptable  bride  for  young  Piero,  just 
two  years  her  junior  ! 

Ever  since  the  sweet  budding  of  the  early  loves  of  Dante 
Alighieri  and  Beatrice  Portinari,  fond  Florentine  mothers  had 
noted  the  first  spark  of  the  blissful  passion  in  their  chil- 
dren. The  joyous  May  Day  festivities  and  the  more  stately 
observance  of  San  Giovanni  Battista’s  Day  gave  ample 
opportunities  for  tender  intercourse.  No  doubt  fair  young 
Giovanna’s  ruby  gown  of  festival  was  quite  as  becoming  as  that 
of  Beatrice,  what  time  she  leaned,  with  Piero,  Giovanni,  and 
Maddalena  de’  Medici,  out  of  the  windows  of  her  father’s  house 
to  watch  the  fixing  of  the  gorgeous  Palio  and  the  capture  of 
the  wild  horses. 
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II 

Soon  after  his  return  home  from  Borne  Messer  Maso  degli 
Albizzi,  from  one  cause  and  another,  fell  into  impoverished 
circumstances.  The  provision  of  many  daughters’  dowries 
strained  his  resources  to  the  breaking  point,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico’s  prompt  and  liberal  aid,  he 
would  have  been  declared  a bankrupt — a fatal  measure  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Florentines. 

Albeit  there  was  a silver  lining — nay,  a golden  one — to  his 
dark  cloud,  so  far  as  his  favourite  daughter  was  concerned, 
and  the  echoes  of  marriage-bells  fell  athwart  his  ears  from  a 
direction  wholly  satisfactory,  and  whence  no  claims  for  a heavy 
wedding  portion  would  be  likely  to  emanate. 

If  Piero  de’  Medici  was  merely  a boyish  lover  of  Giovanna 
degli  Albizzi,  an  older  and  altogether  acceptable  innamoroto 
looked  favourably  upon  the  beauteous  young  girl. 

Born  the  selfsame  year  as  she,  Lorenzo  di  Messer  Giovanni 
Tornabuoni  paid  court  to  Ser  Maso’s]  daughter — and,  better 
still,  she  returned  his  affection. 

Messer  Giovanni  was  Domina  Lucrezia’s  brother — a man  of 
much  sterner  stuff  than  his  four  elder  brothers,  and,  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  real  head  of  the 
influential  Tornabuoni  family.  His  wife  was  Francesca, 
daughter  of  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous  Luca  Pitti — “ that 
headstrong  and  ambitious  citizen,”  as  Macchiavelli  called  him, 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  city. 

Messer  Giovanni’s  devotion  to  the  House  of  Medici  put  in 
his  way  the  lucrative  post  of  master  of  the  branch  of  their 
bank  in  Borne.  There  he  gained  influence  over  Sixtus  IV., 
and  was  appointed  Chancellor  or  Treasurer  of  the  Papal 
Exchequer.  He  acquired  a great  reputation  for  uprightness 
and  wisdom,  and  to  him  certainly  Francesco  Guicciardini’s 
aphorism  is  applicable : “ He  who  is  wise  is  also  a good 
citizen,  since  were  he  not  good  he  would  not  be  wise ! ” 

“ Florence  was  in  those  days,”  as  Pasquale  Villari  says, 
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“ the  flower  of  nobility,  surrounded  by  riches,  and  connected 
with  all  that  was  powerful  and  illustrious,  she  enjoyed  to  the 
full  all  the  comforts,  elegancies,  and  luxuries  of  human  life.” 

No  establishment  was  more  famous  for  lavish  hospitality 
and  for  patronage  of  arts  and  crafts  than  that  of  Messer 
Giovanni  Tornabuoni’s,  whether  in  Rome,  or  in  Florence,  or 
in  Naples,  in  each  of  which  cities  he  had  splendid  residences, 
where  he  lived  in  princely  state. 

His  own  family  was  small — only  two  sons  and  a daughter, 
born  to  him  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man  in  1476 ; Ludovica 
he  christened  her  ; but,  alas  ! whilst  the  little  girl  was  borne 
to  San  Giovanni  Battista  in  a christening  robe  of  richest 
white  satin  brocade,  it  was  tied  up  with  black  ribbons. 

Frail  and  beautiful  Madonna  Francesca  died  in  giving  her 
birth,  and  the  shadow  of  an  irreparable  bereavement  fell 
across  her  child’s  cradle. 

The  two  sons  were  Antonio,  born  in  1467,  the  year  after  his 
parents’  marriage,  and  Lorenzo,  born  in  1468.  Antonio  was 
dedicated  to  a military  career,  and  became  famous,  in  1522,  as 
the  Captain  of  Yolterra,  where  he  unfurled  the  proud  lion 
banner  of  his  family. 

The  actual  days  of  birth  are  not  recorded,  but  we  come  at 
Lorenzo  and  Ludovica’s  approximately  in  the  July  Catasto  of 
1480,  when  Messer  Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni  registered  them : — 
“ Lorenzo,  aged  twelve  years,  and  Ludovica,  four.”  The  death 
of  his  dearly  loved  young  wife  was  a sad  blow  to  the  old  man. 
To  Lorenzo  de’  Medici — young  lad  as  he  was — he  opened  his 
grief,  and  penned  a heart-bursting  lament.  He  knew  where 
to  find  true  sympathy ; for  Lorenzo  had  not  been  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  the  brilliant  Francesca,  with  whose  future 
his  own  had  been  so  nearly  linked.  Deeply  he  mourned  her, 
and  he  buried  her  with  lavish  ceremonial  in  the  old  church  of 
the  Tornabuoni — Santa  Maria,  in  Capidoglio  or  Minerva,  by 
the  Mercato  Yecchio. 

From  his  early  boyhood  young  Lorenzo  showed  quite 
forcibly  that  he  was  his  father’s  son,  in  his  love  for  pomp  and 
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circumstance.  Very  much  thrown  into  contact  with  the  sons 
of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  brought  much  under  the  notice  of 
proud  Domina  Clarice,  he  soon  learned  to  have  a good  conceit 
of  himself. 

To  great  natural  talents  he  united  vigorous  physical 
training  and  superior  mental  culture,  and,  blessed  besides 
with  his  mother’s  good  looks,  young  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni 
grew  to  comely  manhood. 

At  the  time  when  the  lad  began  to  see  in  Giovanna  degli 
Albizzi  something  more  than  a jolly  playmate,  his  father, 
Messer  Giovanni,  commissioned  Niccolo  Fiorentino,  the  famous 
medallist,  to  design  and  mould  his  son’s  portrait.  The 
medal  in  question  gives  us  the  profile  of  an  aristocratic  young 
beardless  face — a mere  boy  he  seems — with  the  characteristic 
Tornabuoni  nose  and  a pleasing  open  countenance,  distinctly 
good-looking.  A legend  runs  around  the  obverse  : — “ Virginis 
os  habitum  que  gerens  et  virginis  arma  ” ; the  reverse  has  a 
young  Mercury,  clothed  and  armed. 

Such  a face  and  such  a figure  as  young  Lorenzo’s  would 
admirably  set  off  the  elegant  costume  which  yo.ung  men  of 
the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  affected.  Silken  or 
woollen  tights  of  many  colours,  frequently  parti-coloured,  and 
richly  embroidered,  encased  their  well- shaped  limbs.  From 
their  shoulders  depended  short  silken  or  velvet  mantles 
blazoned  with  the  family  escutcheon.  Fine  lace  collarettes, 
or  small  gauffered  ruffs,  adorned  their  necks,  whence  hung 
richly  wrought  gold  chains  with  fine  cameo  pendants.  Upon 
their  heads  were  jauntily  carried  small  berrettas,  generally  of 
red  or  green,  sporting  heron’s  plumes.  Their  footwear  was 
of  thin  kid  or  Spanish  morocco,  cunningly  worked  with  gold 
and  silver  thread  and  coloured  floss  silk. 

Fops  of  the  first  rank  added  many  pretty  foibles  to  their 
get-up— beautifully  made  scarselle  or  pouches  with  armorial 
bearings,  richly  stitched  and  jewelled  gauntlets,  engraved 
signet  rings,  aigrette  brooches,  and  other  personal  vanities. 
Foreign  novelties  were  all  the  rage,  and  young  fashionables 
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always  levied  ample  toll  upon  the  fripperies  and  follies  of  their 
distinguished  visitors,  especially  from  France.  Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni  is  credited  with  being  the  leader  of  the  entente 
cordiale  in  clothes. 

A cinquecento  Florentine  was  no  mean  athlete ; he  learned 
from  his  youth  to  run,  leap,  fence,  ride,  joust,  and  wrestle. 
As  soon  as  he  could  hold  a weapon  he  began  sword  exercise. 
These  perfect  young  gymnasts  were  no  less  accomplished 
scholars  ; Lorenzo  degli  Albizzi,  and  his  like,  could  read  Plato 
and  Horace  in  the  original.  At  poetasting  he  was  an  adept, 
and  as  a dialectician  and  rhetorician  he  displayed  his  gifts 
with  becoming  modesty  and  success. 

Young  Florentines  were  noted  everywhere  for  their  perfect 
manners,  their  respect  for  women,  and  their  ability  to  conduct 
themselves  before  their  superiors  without  embarrassment. 
They  also  prided  themselves  upon  their  personal  cleanliness. 
Public  baths  were  among  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and, 
during  summer  time,  wooden  platforms  and  dressing-boxes 
were  erected  in  the  bed  of  the  Arno,  as  they  are  to  this  day. 

The  barber  played  a leading  part  in  the  day’s  avocations. 
Messeri  Domenico  Burchiello  and  Antonio  Alamanno  and 
their  fellows  kept  time  with  their  keen-edged  razors  with  jest 
and  splutter,  in  and  out  of  the  markets.  A clean  face 
betokened  civilisation ; a beard,  barbarity.  “ La  Zazzera  ” 
was  the  favourite  mode  of  manly  hair-dressing : square  on  the 
shoulders  and  finished  with  aureole  love-locks  on  the  forehead, 
“ like  a moon  in  a mist,”  as  they  said — “ the  Florentine 
cut  ” it  was  called  in  the  resorts  of  fashion  in  London  and 
in  Paris. 

Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni  yielded  to  none  in  his  devotion  to 
fashion  ; indeed,  he  was  very  generally  acknowledged  as  “ II 
Specchio  delV  Eleganza ,”  or  “The  Mirror  of  Fashion.”  Just 
as  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  ten  years  before,  had  been  the  leading 
spirit  among  the  young  bloods  of  Florence,  so  now  was 
Lorenzo  the  best  looking,  the  best  dressed,  and  the  gayest 
young  spark  of  his  time  ! 
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Besides  all  this  he  was — and  this  was  very  much  to  the 
point — a very  rich  young  fellow  : his  father’s  allowance  was  on 
the  most  liberal  scale.  With  only  one  brother  and  one  sister — 
his  dear  mother  dead — his  patrimony  was  not  likely  to  suffer 
shrinkage,  as  was  the  ordinary  condition  of  Florentine  family 
inheritances. 

So  when  this  very  eligible  suitor  sought  the  portals  of 
Messer  Maso  degli  Albizzi’s  fine  mansion  in  the  Borgo,  he, 
good  man,  could  comfortably  preen  his  bedraggled  feathers, 
with  reflection  of  the  advantages  to  his  house  of  near  relation- 
ship to  his  patron’s,  and  of  the  incidence  of  ample  means  to 
bolster  up  his  own  declining  fortunes. 

The  welcome  extended  to  the  young  man  by  his  innamorata’s 
father  was  very  cordially  seconded  by  Madame  Caterina, 
although,  to  be  sure,  she  was  not  a little  tired  of  marriage 
trousseaux.  With  eleven  betrothals  she  and  her  maidens 
would  have  handsful  to  do.  Those  great  wedding  cassoni 
required  much  filling,  and  no  Albizzi  bride  ever  left  the 
parental  roof  without  an  ample  outfit ! 

The  years  1480 — 1486  were  very  strenuous  in  Florence ; 
political  parties  were  in  transition,  and  intrigues  and  jealousy 
ruled  the  city  counsels.  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  had  put  down, 
and  held  down,  the  helm  of  State  with  a vigorous  hand,  and 
most  men  held  theirs  upon  their  dagger,  ready  for  thrust  or 
parry.  Industry  and  commerce  felt  the  insecurity  of  affairs, 
and  each  manufacturer  and  merchant  had  much  to  do  to  keep 
his  head  above  water. 

Messer  Maso  had  his  heavy  cares,  which  he  hung  out,  so  to 
speak,  with  yards  and  yards  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  week  in 
week  out,  upon  the  tenter-hooks  and  nails  fixed  upon  his 
mansion  front. 

Amidst  his  public  anxieties  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  did  not 
forget,  like  his  noble  grandfather  before  him,  to  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  marriage  market,  and  to  pass  in  review  likely  con- 
sorts for  his  growing  son,  Piero,  who  would  come  of  marriage- 
able age,  just  sixteen,  in  1487.  No  Florentine  girl  of  her 
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age  had  anything  like  the  attractions  of  Giovanna  degli 
Albizzi,  and  in  his  own  mind  he  determined  that,  as  his  dear 
mother  and  grandmother  had  been  born  in  Florence,  so  his 
son  should  wed  a Tuscan  maiden. 

Domina  Clarice,  however,  to  whom  he  confided  his  inten- 
tion, would  have  none  of  it.  No,  indeed,  there  was  no  girl  in 
Florence,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  in  all  Tuscany,  good 
enough  to  mate  with  the  son  of  an  Orsini ! She  laid  down 
this  dictum  emphatically,  and,  once  again,  the  woman’s  word 
became  the  man’s  law.  Regretfully  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi 
was  passed  over,  but  Lorenzo  never  forgot  her  fascination, 
and,  if  Piero  de’  Medici  was  not  to  have  her,  then  his 
cousin,  the  dashing  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni,  should  be  her 
man. 

Probably  II  Magnifico’s  diplomacy  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  young  Lorenzo’s  courtship ; anyhow,  he  was  astute  enough 
to  place  himself  in  marriage,  as  in  other  respects,  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  State. 

Very  likely  Messer  Giovanni  at  first  looked  askance  upon 
his  son’s  choice — there  was  no  money ! A brief  reflection 
allayed  his  scruples,  for  was  not  11  Magnifico  the  personal 
friend  and  warm  patron  of  the  girl’s  father,  and  was  there 
not  much  to  hope  for  on  that  account  alone  ? 

The  betrothal  of  the  two  young  people  took  place  in 
December,  1486,  upon  Giovanna’s  eighteenth  birthday.  This 
was  the  essential  step  in  all  matrimonial  contracts:  the  actual 
wedding  celebration  was  merely  an  occasion  for  decorative 
ceremonial  and  lordly  hospitality. 

June  18,  1486,  just  six  months  after  the  marriage  contract 
had  been  signed,  before  the  public  notary  in  the  great  Hall 
of  the  Albizzi  mansion,  was  a festal  day  in  the  Borgo.  June 
was  always  a popular  month  for  weddings,  just  as  May  was 
unfortuitous.  Giovanna’s  parents  had  modestly  fixed  upon 
the  church  of  their  popolo  for  the  public  ceremony,  but  II 
Magnifico  overruled  this,  and  directed  the  nuptial  Mass  to  be 
sung  at  San  Maria  del  Fiore,  and,  moreover,  announced 
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his  intention  of  being  present  in  person,  attended  by  his 
whole  Court. 

Accompanied  by  a brilliant  cortege , which  included  one 
hundred  young  girls  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
families,  all  dressed  in  simple  white  with  floral  adornments, 
fair  Giovanna  went  forth  to  her  bridal.  Before  her  rode 
fifty  of  the  best  set-up  young  cavaliers,  in  richest  costumes 
and  jewelled  giostra  armour,  with  the  bride’s  marriage  favour 
of  green,  red,  and  yellow  feathers  at  their  helms.  Benedetto 
Salutati  was  not  the  only  cavalier  in  that  splendid  cavalcade 
who  lavished  gold,  silver,  and  pearls  upon  his  dress  and  upon 
the  harness  of  his  charger  ! 

Lovely  Giovanna  herself  walked  bare-headed,  save  for  her 
bridal  wreath  of  jessamine,  under  a gorgeous  crimson  silken 
canopy,  clothed  in  silver  tissue — her  fair  full  bosom  exposed 
to  the  summer  air.  By  her  side  marched  her  two  official 
sponsors,  Messeri  Luigi  Guicciardini,  brother  of  Francesca, 
the  celebrated  historian  of  Florence,  and  Tommaso  Castel- 
lani,  but  lately  returned  from  exile  for  his  support  of  Cosimo 
de’  Medici  against  Luca  Pitti. 

Champions  of  the  Giostre , fully  armed,  mounted  well,  and 
attended  by  their  pretty  curly-headed  page-boys  in  silken 
hose,  formed  a rear-guard,  following  immediately  behind  the 
Papal  Nuncio  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Papal  See, 
and  the  envoys  to  Florence  of  other  friendly  States. 

High  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Archbishop,  with  full  ritual, 
and  the  young  husband  and  wife  received  the  Papal  benedic- 
tion, which  they  dispensed  along  with  prodigal  largesse  to  the 
sick  and  needy  as  they  passed  out  of  the  great  doors  of  the 
Duomo. 

The  marriage  banquets  were  held  in  the  Tornabuoni  Palace, 
which  had  been  lavishly  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and 
where  Lorenzo  and  Giovanna  in  their  bridal  state  sat  in  the 
flower-decked  loggia , the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Graced  by  the  presence  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  and  his 
brilliant  following,  and  by  the  attendance  of  the  Signoria  in 
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State  robes,  the  festival  went  merrily,  like  the  marriage-bells 
up  in  the  campanili  of  all  the  churches  of  the  two  popoli. 

Kich  and  poor  alike  shared  Messer  Giovanni’s  splendid 
hospitality.  Every  street  and  lane  near  the  Tornabuoni 
Palace  was  full  of  feasters,  and  then,  when  all  were  satisfied, 
musicians  struck  up  the  nuptial  dances,  and  the  frolic  grew 
fast  and  joyous  until  long  after  the  shades  of  night  had 
fallen.  Hundreds  of  candles,  great  and  small,  lighted  every 
corner,  and  only  ceased  their  flickering  when  the  short  warm 
summer’s  night  gave  way  to  another  golden  dawn. 

Giostre  were  held  in  the  streets  between  the  Tornabuoni 
and  Eucellai  Palaces — for  Bernardo  and  Nannina  Rucellai 
did  all  they  could  to  make  Giovanna’s  nuptials  as  brilliant  as 
theirs,  over  sixteen  years  before. 

Among  honoured  guests  at  the  marriage  feast  was  the  friend 
and  mentor  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  equally  the  intimate 
associate  of  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  the  learned  and  devoted 
Angelo  Poliziano,  the  poet-laureate.  Within  him  stirred  his 
muse,  but  he  sang,  not  of  Giovanna,  but  of  Lorenzo ; and  he 
dedicated  his  poem  “ Sylvae  ” — at  least,  the  portion  “Arnbra  ” 
—to  the  bridegroom  of  the  day. 

But  the  most  lavish  and  the  longest  feasts  have  their  ending, 
and  the  morrow  of  their  marriage  found  Lorenzo  and 
Giovanna  de’  Tornabuoni  resting  quietly  within  the  portals 
of  his  ancestral  home.  They  were  quite  ready  to  buckle  to 
to  the  duties,  the  joys — aye,  the  trials  also — of  early 
married  life. 

Lorenzo  had  his  commercial  occupations  and  his  social 
distractions,  with  growing  political  interests,  to  occupy  his 
time.  He  was,  though  young,  early  appointed  to  public 
office,  so,  what  with  devotion  to  his  lovely  bride,  his  time 
was  well  filled.  Giovanna  at  once  began  her  housekeeping 
responsibilities,  taught  by  Madonna  Caterina  and  helped  along 
by  her  old  and  faithful  nurse  Antonia — another  Mona  Tessa. 
She  had,  too,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  beauty  and  fashion,  to  sit 
to  painters  and  other  artists  for  her  portrait. 


Giovanna  de’  Tornabuoni  leading  her  husband  to  “the  seven  liberal  arts. 
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An  ideal  match  such  as  this,  linking  money,  rank,  and  beauty, 
made,  of  course,  a great  appeal  to  artistic  imaginations  and 
empty  pockets,  and  Messer  Giovanni  was  plied  by  pigment 
masters,  masters  in  stone  and  wood,  and  not  a few  nielloists 
and  medallists — just  those,  indeed,  who  had  been  busy  with 
“La  Simonetta ” — for  commissions  to  reproduce  something  of 
the  manliness  and  the  grace  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law. 

As  became  a generous  patron  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  Messer 
Giovanni  bade  to  his  son’s  nuptials  all  the  leading  artists  and 
artificers  of  the  day.  Two  of  them,  at  all  events,  were  the 
recipients  of  peculiar  honour  and  privilege — one,  by  the  special 
grace  of  II  Magnifico  and  for  his  own  social  merits,  the 
jolliest  fellow  in  all  the  studios  and  the  ideal  painter  of 
romantic  humanism — Sandro  Botticelli. 

The  other  artist-guest  of  worship  was  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  with  whom  the  bridegroom  Lorenzo  had  struck  up  a 
warm  friendship  what  time  Domenico  was  studying  art  in 
Borne,  in  1475,  under  Messer  Giovanni’s  protection,  but  now 
famous  for  his  masterly  portraiture  and  church  decorations 
no  less  than  for  his  consummate  skill  as  a goldsmith. 

To  the  former  was  assigned  the  congenial  task  of  painting 
frescoes  in  Messer  Giovanni’s  country  villa  at  Chiasso- 
Macerelli,  three  miles  from  Florence,  commemorative  of  the 
happy  nuptials  of  his  son  and  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi;  to 
the  latter  the  commission  for  more  conventional  decorations, 
with  portraits  of  the  family,  over  the  High  Altar  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  where  had  been  originally  the  Kicci  frescoes  of 
Orcagna,  faded  and  gone. 

By  a delightful  concatenation  of  inspirations  the  two  brother 
painters  hit  upon  schemes  alike  in  sentiment,  whilst  in  treat- 
ment Botticelli’s  were  Platonic,  and  Ghirlandajo’s  Christian. 
Sandro  has  given  us  the  glorification  of  the  ideal  life— 
Domenico,  the  sanctification  of  the  real. 

At  the  Villa  the  first  fresco  presents  a group  of  beauteous 
maidens  with  “La  Simonetta”  figures,  hair,  and  faces, 
advancing  gaily  towards  a dignified  personation  of  “ La  Bella 
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’Vanna”  as  Madonna  Giovanna  was  called.  They  are 
chatting  and  singing  merrily  as  they  dance  along,  and  one, 
who  seems  to  typify  “ Abundance,”  is  introducing  her  fellows 
to  the  comely  bride.  In  the  hands  of  each  are  fitting  gifts, 
for  the  “ Three  Graces,”  as  they  may  be  called,  are  not  now 
contending  for  Apollo’s  favour,  but  are  each  offering  to  the 
living  “ Venus  ” of  Florence  of  her  best — the  white  rose  of 
chastity,  the  evergreen  apple  of  beauty,  and  the  rich  red  heart 
token  of  love  ! 

Giovanna,  fully  clothed,  not  indeed  in  bridal  attire,  but  in 
the  sensible  ordinary  garb  of  a lady  of  Florence,  stands  to 
receive  the  homage  and  the  presents  of  her  gracious  visitors. 
Her  hair,  well  tired,  is  shrouded  by  a delicate  lace  veil,  her 
only  ornaments  are  a single  string  of  pearls  and  a jewelled 
pendant.  Her  features  are  noble,  serious,  and  fascinating, 
and  her  posture  is  full  of  repose,  dignity,  and  grace. 

Giovanna’s  good  taste  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Sandro 
Botticelli ; she  was  no  vulgar  over-dressed  courtesan,  nor 
probably  did  her  cassoni  contain  anything  so  gaudy  as  that 
famous  robe  of  her  ancestress  Madonna  Francesca,  wife  of 
Ser  Landozzo  di  Uberto  degli  Albizzi,  in  1843,  which  set  the 
worthy  guardians  of  the  Uffizio  della  Grascia  by  the  ears  ! 

At  a State  function,  in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  as  the  Zibaldona 
says,  “ the  good  lady  appeared  in  a black  embroidered  robe  of 
raised  cloth,  the  ground  of  yellow,  and  over  it  woven  birds, 
butterflies,  roses — red  and  white — and  many  quaint  figures  in 
vermilion  and  green,  with  pavilions  and  dragons,  and  yellow 
and  black  lettering  and  trees,  and  many  other  figures  of 
various  colours,  the  whole  lined  with  cloth  in  hues  of  black 
and  red ! ” 

Alas  ! that  scrumptious  vesture  was  banned  by  the  stony- 
hearted Ufficiali,  and  Ser  Landozzo  was  mulcted  in  a heavy 
fine  for  permitting  his  fashionable  spouse  to  possess  such  an 
unorthodox  garment ! 

At  Giovanna’s  marriage  a noble  Milanese  visitor,  it  is  said, 
stigmatised  the  dress  of  the  hundred  young  girls,  and  of  the 
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bride  herself,  as  immodest!  Messer  Luigi  Guicciardini  at 
once  took  him  up : “ If,”  said  he,  “ their  dress  is  immodest, 
their  manners  are  very  different,  and  as  much  cannot  be  said 
of  your  Milanese  ! ” 

The  other  fresco,  painted  at  Messer  Giovanni  de’  Torna- 
buoni’s  villa,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  an  admirable 
pendant  to  the  first,  for  it  gives  us  the  person  of  Lorenzo  the 
bridegroom,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bride. 

A young  good-looking  man  of  aristocratic  mien,  with  long 
flowing  locks  of  hair,  uncovered,  carries  his  red  berretta  in  his 
hand,  and,  habited  in  a short  pleated  red  cloth  smock,  with 
neat  gauffered  cuffs  and  simple  neck  band,  is  being  led  gently 
by  Giovanna  towards  a bevy  of  seven  venerable  and  dignified 
women  seated  upon  a raised  ringhiera.  They  represent 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Ehetoric,  Logic,  Philosophy,  Astronomy 
and  Geometry.  The  meaning  of  the  two  compositions  is  easy 
enough  to  read  right  off  pretty  much  as  follows  : — 

Giovanna,  dowered  with  the  best  gifts  of  Dame  Nature — 
Chastity,  Beauty,  and  Love — bestows  upon  her  husband  not 
golden  florins  nor  fruitful  poderi,  but,  winning  him  from  the 
fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world,  introduces  him  to  the  great 
Liberal  Arts,  and,  with  him,  chooses  the  goodly  treasures  of 
learning  and  integrity. 

Under  the  first  fresco  might  very  aptly  be  subscribed  the 
Platonic  axiom : “ Whoever  seeks  the  true  definition  of  love 
will  find  that  it  consists  in  the  desire  for  beauty  and  the 
craving  for  chastity.”  The  second  fresco  significantly  sets 
forth  the  common  Florentine  saying,  beautifully  paraphrased 
by  a sweet  royal  singer — Carmen  Sylva  “ The  power  of 
doing  good  is  happiness  enough.” 

Botticelli,  true  to  his  instinctive  love  of  poetry,  and  inspired 
by  the  charm  of  a beauteous  girl  and  a good-looking  lad,  has 
in  these  two  small  Tornabuoni  frescoes  painted  the  epic  of 
youth’s  self-devotion  to  the  serious  duties  of  life.  We  have 
not  merely  the  portraits  of  two  attractive  young  people,  but 
something  of  the  atmosphere  and  purpose  of  their  lives. 
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To  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  we  must  look  for  other  portraits 
of  Giovanna,  painted  by  the  order  of  Messer  Giovanni  de’ 
Tornabuoni  in  the  year  immediately  following  her  marriage. 
Eight  over  the  High  Altar  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  is  a suite  of  frescoes  : the  Lives  of  Christ,  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  wherein,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  the  artist  has  introduced  likenesses  of  members  of  his 
patron’s  family. 

Giovanni  and  Francesca  de’  Tornabuoni,  Lorenzo’s  parents, 
kneel  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  central  window : he  attired 
in  a scarlet  lucco,  bareheaded  and  beardless, — a man  apparently 
of  about  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  with  his  hands  devoutly 
crossed  ; and  she  is  habited,  as  an  associate  of  a religious  Order, 
in  a high  black  gown,  with  a nun’s  full  veil  shading  her 
demure  features. 

Giovanna,  in  a superb  brocade  costume,  her  hair  in  long 
plaits  down  her  back,  with  clasped  hands,  and  followed  by 
two  companions  plainly  attired,  is  advancing  as  a privileged 
spectator  in  three  of  the  frescoes : “ the  Birth  of  St.  Mary,” 
“ the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary  to  St.  Elizabeth,”  and  in  the 
“ Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.”  Her  graceful  carriage, 
her  pleasant  features,  and  the  tastefulness  of  her  dress,  are  all 
quite  characteristic  of  the  lovely  bride  of  fashionable  Lorenzo. 

He,  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni,  is  among  the  spectators — a 
modest  but  comely  companion  of  his  pretty  young  sister 
Ludovica.  Among  other  portraits  on  this  glorious  suite  of 
frescoes  are  to  be  noted  those  of  Domina  Magnifica  Lucrezia 
de’  Medici,  Domina  Clarice — il  Magnifico’s  consort, — Bianca, 
Nannina,  and  Maria — his  sisters — and  “La  Bella  Simonetta,” 
murdered  Giuliano’s  innamorata , and  very  many  more  of  the 
Tornabuoni  family. 

These  and  others  were  pointed  out  in  1561  by  Ser  Benedetto 
Landucci — then  eighty-nine  years  old — to  Messer  Vincenzio 
de’  Tornabuoni,  Lorenzo  and  Giovanna’s  grandson,  as  being 
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“ correct  likenesses  of  people  he  had  known.”  It  was  said 
that  Giovanni  de’  Tornabuoni  offered  Domenico  two  hundred 
gold  florins  by  way  of  bonus,  but  that  he  refused  the  gift  out 
of  admiration  for  “La  Bella  ’ Vanna ,”  saying:  “I  am  more 
than  paid  by  the  honour  and  eulogy  I have  received ! ” 

Messer  Giovanni  also  called  again  upon  his  protegd,  Niccolo 
Florentino,  to  ply  his  craft  in  a suite  of  tokens  or  medals 
commemorative  of  the  happy  nuptials.  First  his  own  bust, 
with  his  strong  face  full  of  firmness  and  benevolence : 
“ Tornabonus,  fr.  fi.  Joannes  ” is  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a woman  praying  to  the  sun,  with  the  characteristic 
motto : “ Firmavi.”  Next,  Lorenzo,  with  his  clearly-cut 
profile,  like  Botticelli’s  portrait  fresco,  but  wearing  his  berretta , 
with  his  legend : “ Virginia  os  habitum  que  g evens  et  virginis 
arnia .”  On  the  reverse  is  a female  figure  of  “ Abundance,” 
very  much  like  Botticelli’s  “Judith”  with  “ La  Simonetta” 
attributes. 

Then  not  one  but  two  medals  of  Giovanna,  with  her  profile 
portrait  on  both,  displaying  physical  and  sartorial  charac- 
teristics such  as  those  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  painted.  She  is 
encircled  with  a legend:  “ Joanna  Albizia  uxor  Laurentii  de 
Tornabonis.”  The  reverse  of  one  has  Sandro  Botticelli’s 
“ Three  Graces,”  from  his  “ Primavera,”  with  the  words 
“ Castitas,”  “ Pulchritudo”  “Amor”  moulded  around  them. 
The  other  has  an  “ Abundance  ” like  that  of  Lorenzo’s. 
Another  medal  commemorates  Ludovica — dressed  and  coiffed 
like  the  young  girl  in  Ghirlandajo’s  frescoes.  Far  and  away 
the  most  beautiful  portrait  of  Giovanna  de’  Tornabuoni  was 
painted  by  Ghirlandajo, — at  the  Casa  Pandolfini — a palace  of 
the  Tornabuoni  in  the  Via  San  Gallo ; it  is  a half-length  and 
in  profile  to  the  left.  Erect  and  remarkably  dignified  in  pose, 
with  clearly-cut  and  beautifully-proportioned  features,  the 
lovely  girl  looks  straight  out  of  her  clear  blue  and  winsome 
eyes.  Her  long  and  graceful  neck — possibly  lengthened  by  a 
charming  whim  of  the  painter — makes  a sharp  rectangle  with 
her  shapely  chin.  Her  ears,  small  and  well  laid  back,  are  all 
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but  covered  with  wavy  curls,  detached  from  a tightly-plaited 
bandeau.  Its  colour  is  golden  brown — the  shade  beloved  of  all 
Florentines.  She  wears  no  head  ornament  except  a simple  bit 
of  ribbon. 

Suspended  by  the  finest  strand  of  cunningly-smithed  gold — 
a mere  thread — her  bosom  bears  a jewel-pendant  of  three  large 
pearls  hanging  from  a beautifully-chiselled  golden  clasp,  the 
work  also,  perchance,  of  Domenico.  Her  dress  is  cut  low,  yet 
in  modest  fashion,  and  it  is  superb  in  texture  and  in  ornamenta- 
tion. Shaped  like  a dalmatic,  it  is  of  rich  golden  brocade,  with 
a chemisette  of  finest  lace  and  tied  with  little  black  velvet  bows. 

Across  her  shoulders  droops  a wide  and  gorgeous  stole  of 
crimson  velvet  brocade,  richly  sewn  with  sequins  and  pearls. 
Her  sleeves,  heavy  and  cut  square,  like  the  tabard  of  a pur- 
suivant-at-arms, are  of  the  same  splendid  material,  with 
puffings  of  lace  and  net,  and  many  more  small  bows. 

In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a silken  bag  or  pouch.  Very 
beautifully  modelled  are  her  hands,  with  their  pointed  fingers 
and  filbert  nails.  One  jewelled  ring— that  of  her  marriage — 
she  wears  upon  the  little  finger. 

Behind  her  is  a recess,  where  hangs  a string  of  pearls  with 
a diamond  clasp — Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  wedding  present. 
Upon  a shelf  is  a blue-bound  velvet  book  of  “ Devotions  ’ 
with  silver  clamps,  and  an  exquisite  jewelled  ornament  of 
cunning  goldsmith’s  work — a dragon  in  miniature,  with  eyes 
of  ruby  gloating  over  three  fine  pearls — the  gift  of  her  father- 
in-law,  and  probably  also  the  clever  work  of  the  accomplished 
“ garland-maker  ” painter-goldsmith.  Upon  a tablet  of  marble, 
or  of  wood,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

‘ * Ars  utinam  mores  animam  que  effingere  posses, 

Pulchrior  in  terris  nulla  tabella  foret 
MCOOOLXXXVII  I.” 

This  is  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi  di  Messer  Lorenzo  de’ 
Tornabuoni  two  years  after  her  marriage — early,  perhaps,  in 
1488.  Each  of  those  years  gave  the  youthful  couple  pledges 
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of  mutual  love  in  the  births  of  dear  children — Giovanna, 
Giovanni,  and  Leonardo. 

The  third  birth  was  a tragedy — sudden  and  irreparable — 
and  it  for  ever  dashed  all  the  bright  hopes  and  prosperity  to  the 
ground. 

The  year  1488  bears  a deep,  deep,  dark  mark  in  the  life’s 
history  of  Lorenzo  and  Giovanna  de’  Tornabuoni,  for,  in  the 
“ Libro  de  Morti  ” for  the  years  1457 — 1501  there  is  the 
lamentable  entry,  in  1488  : — “ La  Donna  di  Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni  fu  Sepolta  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.” 

Can  this  be  the  bride  of  yesterday  ? No,  Providence  could 
not  be  so  cruel,  surely  ; and  yet  Death  is  permitted  to  snatch 
the  sweetest  flowers  that  grow  in  earth’s  fair  human  garden — 
almost  before  they  are  full  in  bloom.  A cruel  Providence, 
forsooth,  does  nothing  to  stay  his  keen  sickle,  but  delights  in 
parting  useful,  loving  lives  and  in  sending  mourners  up  and 
down  the  streets. 

“La  Bella  ’ Vannas ” death  was  a blow  to  move  the  hardest 
human  heart  as  well  as  a shock  to  stun  the  most  gentle  lover ; 
and  all  Florence  deeply  mourned  for  the  beauteous  life  laid 
low.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  no  historian  has  told  us  the 
melancholy  tale  of  the  passing  of  the  “fairest  daughter  of 
the  Albizzi  ” — it  would  have  harrowed  broken  hearts  still 
more. 

One,  indeed,  has  celebrated  her  in  verse — the  sympathetic 
Angelo  Poliziano,  and  in  his  **  Poesie  Latina  e Greche  ” is  a 
Latin  epigram  and  epitaph  which  bears  that  mournful  date 

“ In  Joannam  Tornbonam.” 

Stirpe  fni,  forma  natoque,  opibusque,  viroque 
Felix,  ingenio,  moritus  atqne  animo. 

Sed  cum  alter  partns  jam  nuptae  ageretnr  et  amans. 

Heu  1 nondum  nata  cum  sobole  intern, 

Tristius  ut  caderem.  tantum  mihi  Parca  bonorum 
Ostendit  potius  perfida  quam  tribuit. 

J oannae  Albitiae  uxori  incomparabili. 

Laurentii  Tornabonis. 

Pos.  B.  M. 
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“ The  incomparable  wife  ! ” — rare  eulogy  for  a girl  of 
twenty.  In  this  life  of  change  and  variety  there  are  those  who 
live  to  a green  old  age — always  youthful,  always  inexperienced ; 
and  there  are  those  who  die  young,  and  yet  in  attractiveness 
and  usefulness  are  venerable — “ wise  as  serpents,”  as  we  say, 
“ harmless  as  doves.”  Such  in  truth  was  “ La  Bella  Giovanna.” 

In  all  that  gay  company  which  foregathered  at  Fiesole, 
Careggi,  and  the  other  haunts  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  around 
the  great  personality  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  few  were  more 
distinguished,  none  more  bewitching,  than  the  sprightly, 
brilliant  wife  of  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni. 

The  groundwork  of  her  character  was  rectitude  of  life  and 
the  habit  of  self-control ; eye,  voice,  and  manner, — the  unim- 
peachable channels  of  expression — bore  the  token  of  her 
worth.  That  portrait  of  Ghirlandajo  commands  tender, 
patient  study : it  is  a speaking  likeness,  if  a little  stylish. 
Its  utterance  finds  an  echo  in  all  hearts,  a fragrance  in  all 
lives. 

Was  it  not  of  Giovanna  that  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  thought 
when  in  1480  he  wrote  the  delicious  sonnet 
“ Ove  Madonna,  volge  gli  occki  belli, 

Senz’  altro  sol,  la  mia  novella  Flora 
Fa  germannas  la  terra  e mundai  f uora 
Mille  varii  color j di  fior’  novelle  ” P 

And  when  he  penned  his  idea  of  an  ideal  woman,  was  it  not 
of  Giovanna  that  he  wrote: — “ Her  skin  white  not  livid,  her 
manner  serious  not  imperious,  her  eyes  bright  not  uneasy,  and 
all  her  parts  well  proportioned  ” ? 

Was  not  Giovanna  di  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni  the  “Flora,” 
too,  of  Sandro  Botticelli  in  his  pageant  of  “ Primavera ,”  the 
child-companion  and  youthful  playmate  of  “La  Bella 
Simonetta,”  the  first  “ Venus  ” of  the  new  Athens  upon  the 
Arno  ? 

Absolute,  well-nigh  mesmeric,  was  the  influence  of  good, 
beautiful,  and  cultured  women  upon  the  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance— a striking  feature  in  the  privacy  of  home  and  a 
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significant  asset  in  the  government  of  the  Republic.  “ La 
Bella  ’Vanna  ” played  this  double  role,  and  if  short  was  her 
appearance  upon  the  Stage  of  Life,  it  was  effective. 

The  fair,  the  virtuous,  the  clever  Giovanna  is  dead — and, 
sadly  enough,  Lorenzo  has  buried  her,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers.  That  was  a mournful  house — the  Palazzo  Torna- 
buoni — enshrouded  in  a life’s  eclipse.  The  sweet  bridal 
garlands  of  summer  flowers  which  had  been  only  just  removed 
and  burnt  made  way  for  heavy  wreaths  of  cypress. 

There  had  been  no  such  lamentations  since  the  passing  of 
“ La  Bella  Simonetta.”  The  blue  lilies  under  the  pinky-white 
apple  trees  in  the  orchard  gardens  emptied  the  iriris-bells,  and 
crystal  dew  tears  dropped  out  for  Giovanna.  Domina  Lucrezia’s 
favourite  spring  flowers,  the  primroses,  in  the  floral  borders 
and  by  the  sweet-herb  banks,  closed  their  saffron  petals  and 
folded  up  their  russet-green  leaves  in  tender  sympathy.  The 
cerulean  sky  looked  dull  in  its  sheen  of  steely  blue,  and  no 
rainbow  rayed  the  darkling  clouds,  gently  weeping  rain  dimmed 
the  superheated  sunshine,  and  a faint  echo  siffled  through  the 
larches  and  the  beeches  in  the  woods.  All  Nature  seemed  to 
resound  plaintively  with  II  Magnifico’s  touching  diptych : — 

‘ ‘ Quant  ’e  bella  Giovinezza 
Che  si  fugga  tuttayia  l ” 

Messer  Maso  degli  Albizzi  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
and  the  grief  of  his  precious  child’s  early  death.  He  at  once 
threw  up  his  appointment  as  Capitano  di  Volterra,  to  which 
he  had  only  just  been  appointed,  and  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died,  poor  man,  tended  by  his  faithful  spouse,  the  good 
Madonna  Caterina,  in  the  spring  of  1491 ; but  she  lived  on  till 
1511,  to  shelter  and  to  marry  off  her  family  of  daughters, — 
Dianora  to  Piero  de’  Ridolfi ; Maria  to  Francesco  della  Fossa  ; 
Bartholommea  to  Antonfrancesco  della  Scala ; Lisabetta  to 
Filippo  di  Lutozzo  Nasi ; Fioretta  to  Bernardo  de’  Nerli ; 
Albiera  to  Piero  di  Filippo  Tornabuoni ; Amelia  to  Francesco 
de’  Manelli ; Francesca  to  Bovigliano  de’  Medici ; Maddalena 
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to  Leonardo  de’  Freseobaldi ; and  Caterina  to  Antonio  della 
Stufa. 

Then,  after  gentle  Giovanna’s  untimely  death,  we  may  turn 
over  leaf  after  leaf  of  Florentine  “ Ricordi  ” without  finding 
any  mention  of  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni.  Perhaps  in  some 
“ Prioriste”  or  “ Zibaldone”  buried  deep  down  among  the 
thousand-and-one  heaps  of  precious  unrolled  manuscripts 
treasured  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  the  later  life’s  story  of 
the  “ Mirror  of  Fashion  ” may  reward  the  patient  explorer. 

Till  that  happy  day  arrives  we  must  be  content  to  follow, 
with  sorrowful  eyes,  the  solemn  yet  hurried  progress  of  a com- 
pany of  Misericordia.  On  their  litter,  uncovered  by  kindly 
shroud,  there  lies  the  headless  figure  of  a young  man,  a 
patrician  by  his  dress.  The  head  is  put  securely  under  his 
lifeless  right  arm,  and,  as  we  irresistibly  approach  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  we  draw  back  instinctively,  for  the 
twitching  of  the  stiffening  muscles  reveals  the  handsome 
eatures  of  none  other  than  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni ! 

His  flowing  locks  of  auburn  hair  are  saturated  with  ruddy 
gore,  and,  as  our  gaze  goes  downwards  along  his  shapely  body, 
we  behold  the  clenched  hands  of  mortal  anguish  and  the  dis- 
arranged dress  of  conflict. 

Others  besides  ourselves  are  looking  at  that  fearsome 
object,  and  we  seem  to  hear  their  reverently  muttered 
“ Ave,”  with  the  precatory  refrain  : “ Requiescat  in  Pace , 
Domine .”  Sad,  sad  indeed,  for  Florence  was  it  that  one 
should  die  so  young,  so  fair,  so  worthy  as  Lorenzo  de’ 
Tornabuoni,  by  a sharp  and  cruel  sword. 

“I  shed  many  tears,”  wrote  Luca  Landucci  in  his  “ Diario ,” 
“ when  I saw  the  youth  Lorenzoon  a bier  passing  the  Torna- 
quinci  Palace,  just  before  the  break  of  day.”  And  now  the 
brief  story  of  his  execution — for  such  it  was — must  be  told. 

When  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  expired,  that  dismal  day  in 
April,  1492,  when,  as  they  said,  “ the  splendour,  not  of 
Tuscany  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  has  disappeared,” 
Piero,  his  son,  assumed  his  father’s  place  and  honours  by 
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acclamation  of  the  Signoria;  but  Piero  was  not  his  father’s  son 
in  character  and  will,  and  Florence  took  his  measure  with  a 
frown. 

His  unfitness  to  govern,  his  want  of  seriousness,  his  haughti- 
ness of  bearing,  and  his  reckless  extravagance,  together  with 
his  pusillanimity  in  action,  culminated,  in  1494,  in  a craven 
and  discreditable  submission  to  the  King  of  France. 

The  terms  of  peace  arranged  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
of  Sarzanello  were  disavowed  by  the  Signoria,  and  Piero,  at 
the  head  of  a hired  company  of  soldiers,  fled  through  the  Porta 
San  Gallo  to  Bologna,  and  on  to  Venice,  with  a reward  of  four 
thousand  gold  florins  upon  his  head.  Giovanni  Cambi  went 
home,  he  says,  and  wrote  in  his  “ Zibaldona  ” as  follows  : “ Piero 
de’  Medici,  the  tyrant  of  his  country,  was  expelled  on  the  ninth 
day  of  November,  1494,  by  the  people  of  Florence  at  the  hour 
of  Vespers.”  All  communications  with  the  exiled  Prince  were 
strictly  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation. 

Piero  Capponi,  Francesco  Valori,  and  Bernardo  del  Nero 
were  in  turn  called  to  the  head  of  affairs  as  Gonfaloniere  di 
Guistizia.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  held  clandestine  relations 
with  the  banished  Piero,  and  he  was  not  the  only  Florentine 
of  importance  who  sided  with  the  dismissed  Medici,  and  lost 
his  life  by  doing  so.  Bernardo  del  Nero  and  Niccolo  Bidolfi, 
Gianozzo  Pucci,  Giovanni  Cambi,  and  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni, 
were  impeached,  the  charge  being  that  they  had  held  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Piero  de’  Medici. 

The  “ Eight  of  Peace,”  before  whom  they  were  cited  and 
examined,  feared  to  sentence  them  by  reason  of  their  influence 
and  popularity.  A special  High  Court  was  empanelled  whereby, 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  overbearing  behaviour  and 
threats  of  Francesco  Valori,  the  five  Signori  were  condemned 
to  death.  In  vain  were  the  impassioned  appeals  of  Guidantonio 
Vespuccio  and  others  for  clemency  for  young  Tornabuoni. 

Savonarola  had  his  say  too  in  the  matter.  He  counselled 
the  banishment  of  del  Nero,  the  chief  conspirator,  and  recom- 
mended Lorenzo  di  Tornabuoni  to  mercy  on  account  of  his 
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youth.  Mercy  was  not  a distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Florentine  tribunals,  and  short  shrift  was  granted.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1497,  the  five  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Medici,  and 
were  beheaded  by  the  common  executioner. 

Thus,  with  tragic  ending,  the  noble  blood  of  Tornabuoni 
was  spilled,  and  another  red  blot  besmirched  the  shield  of 
Florence. 

All  the  family,  the  near  relatives  of  Lorenzo,  were  banished — 
hardly,  perhaps,  his  three  little  children,  and  not  Ludovica, 
who  had  married  in  1491  Alessandro  di  Francesco  di 
Lutozzo  Nasi,  a son  of  the  great  foreign  cloth-merchant 
family,  which  counted  between  1401 — 1548  no  fewer  than 
fifty-nine  office  bearers  in  the  great  Guild  of  Calimala. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  Lorenzo  had  finished  with 
this  world,  and  he  found  his  Giovanna  awaiting  him  at  the 
portals  of  Paradise.  Once  already,  as  Sandro  Botticelli  has 
told  us,  she  led  him  by  the  hand,  then  before  the  Inspira- 
trices  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  now  she  conducts  him  into  the 
company  of  disembodied  spirits — the  spirits  of  the  just  and 
holy  dead. 

Lorenzo  and  Giovanna’ s three  children  grew  to  maturity. 
Giovanna  married,  in  1517,  Alessandro,  the  third  son  of  Niccolo 
degli  Antinori,  who,  in  1490,  purchased  the  palace  of  the  Boni 
della  Catena.  This  Alessandro  was  an  adherent  of  the  Medici, 
and  was  created  a Signore  for  life  by  Duke  Alessandro. 

Their  eldest  son,  Giovanni,  became  Prior  of  Liberty  in  1519, 
and  Ambassador  to  Clement  VII.,  Giulio  de’  Medici,  to  con- 
gratulate him,  in  the  name  of  his  native  city,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  also  a famous  soldier,  and 
during  the  great  siege  of  Florence,  1529 — 1550,  he  raised  and 
maintained  a body  of  mercenaries  in  the  interest  of  the 
Medici. 

Leonardo  lived  chiefly  in  Borne,  where,  like  his  grandfather 
Giovanni,  he  was  a favourite  of  the  Pope  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de’ 
Medici.  He  gave  up  all  his  Florentine  aspirations  to  minister 
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in  Eome  to  the  interests  of  the  great  family  with  whom  his 
ancestors  had  been  so  intimately  associated.  He  appears  to 
have  entered  Holy  Order,  for  he  was  appointed  successively 
Papal  Chamberlain,  Bishop  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and 
Governor  and  Captain  of  Citta  di  Castello.  In  1580  he  was 
chosen  to  accompany  Caterina  de’  Medici  in  her  regal  progress 
to  France.  He  died  in  1540. 

The  house  wherein  Lorenzo  and  Giovanna  spent  their  all  too 
brief  married  life  was,  together  with  all  the  neighbouring 
Tornabuoni  houses,  purchased  by  Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  son  of 
Niccolo,  Lorenzo’s  companion  in  savage  execution,  and 
thrown  into  one  huge  palace,  which,  in  our  day,  goes  by 
the  name  of  Palazzo  Corsi-Salviati. 

Not  alone  were  Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  and 
Niccolo  Florentino  in  their  admiration  of  Madonna  Giovanna 
degli  Albizzi  di  Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni.  Her  rich  fascina- 
tions held  many  another  artist’s  and  craftsman’s  hands.  Quite 
remarkably  the  decoration  of  marriage  cassoni  in  gesso,  carved 
wood,  filagree  work,  as  well  as  in  pigments,  found  inspiration 
in  her  sweet  attributes  of  “Love,”  “Chastity,”  and  “Beauty,” 
though  “ Death  ” — the  leveller  of  all — frequently  replaced  the 
latter. 

The  “ Pageant  of  ‘ La  Bella  ’Vanna  ’ ” was  blazoned  forth 
upon  the  front  panels  of  many  a sumptuous  marriage-chest 
in  three  allegorical  scenes : “ The  Triumph  of  Love,”  “ The 
Triumph  of  Chastity,”  and  “ The  Triumph  of  Beauty — 
Death  ” (one  such  precious  relic  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  Such  lofty  themes  enkindled 
affection,  reverence,  and  admiration  ; and  many  a beauteous 
bride  of  Florence  went  forth  to  her  new  home  animated 
by  the  affecting  example  of  Giovanna — “ the  fairest  of  the  fair 
in  the  City  of  Fair  Women  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  Y 


ALESSANDRA  DE’  MACHINGI — DI  MATTEO  NEGLI  STROZZI : 
“THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  STROZZl” 

I 

Elegant  letter-writing  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  a society  of  cultured  people. 

In  Tuscany,  especially  in  Florence,  the  vogue  of  letter- 
writing pure  and  simple  marked  its  apogee  between  the  years 
1480 — 1480.  All  rich  and  leisured  Florentines  spent  a portion 
of  each  day  in  jotting  down  their  ideas  of  things  in  general — 
their  own  family  affairs  in  particular — in  their  Ricordi, 
Prioriste  or  Zibaldona. 

From  such  sources  they  communicated  their  views  to 
persons  of  their  acquaintance.  These  communications  were, 
indifferently,  composed  in  lordly  Latin  and  humble 
vernacular. 

Women  were  particularly  fond — as  they  are  to-day — of 
noting  things  which  interested  them.  Hence  the  letters  of 
Dora  di  Bene,  Petrarch’s  Selvaggia,  Maddalena  Bonsignori, 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  Isotta  Nogarola,  Lucrezia  de’ 
Medici,  Cassandra  Fidele,  and  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi  are  as 
stylish  as  are  those  of  the  most  famous  scrivani  of  the 
Secretariat. 

There  is  no  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  curiously 
confused  scraps  of  information  concerning  the  last  of  these 
fair  letter-writers.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
in  Florence,  at  the  same  time,  two  distinguished  gentlewomen 
bearing  the  name  Alessandra  and  both  the  wives  of  Strozzi 
husbands.  Both  were  young,  at  all  events  when  the  gossips 
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first  mention  them ; both  were  beautiful  and  both  were  well 
dowered. 

Alike  both  were  of  good  family,  both  were  called  to  fill 
notable  stations,  and  both  were  patterns  of  what  good  women 
— wives  and  mothers — should  be.  The  fortune  of  matrimony 
differentiated  their  lots  in  life,  for,  whilst  Alessandra  de’  Bardi 
married,  in  1482,  Lorenzo,  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  son  of 
renowned  Messer  Palla  negli  Strozzi,  Alessandra  de’  Machingi 
ten  years  before  had  become  the  wife  of  the  then  unopulent 
and  modest  Matteo  negli  Strozzi — Lorenzo’s  cousin. 

The  “ almighty  dollar”  of  New  York  is  not  anymore  the 
ruler  of  human  destiny  in  the  twentieth  century  than  was  the 
“ rare  gold  florin  ” of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth.  Alessandra 
de’  Bardi  mounted  the  stage  of  historical  record  upon  the 
money-bags  of  her  husband,  leaving  her  cousin  by  marriage 
far  behind  in  the  social  race. 

Very  likely  this  led  Yespasiano  da  Bisticchi — that  admir- 
able historian  and  excellent  bookseller — a prominent  member 
of  the  great  Guild  of  Doctors  and  Apothecaries — to  name  two 
Alessandras  but  to  write  only  of  one ■ — the  one  who  lumped 
largest  in  the  public  eye.  “ I will  show  you  noble  women  of 
such  excellent  character,  born  in  Florence,  that  it  will  be 
allowed  at  once  that  they  were  not  a whit  inferior  to  the  great 
dames  of  antiquity  in  all  the  high  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  noblest  women.” 

Alessandra  de’  Bardi  he  holds  up  to  the  women  of  his  day 
as  “ a mirror,  or  a model,  of  what  a woman  ought  to  be.”  He 
speaks  of  her  as  “ the  light  of  her  husband’s  home  and  the 
reviver  of  the  spirits  of  his  famous  father,  Palla.”  In  vain 
we  look  for  some  notice  of  the  other  Alessandra  in  the  mono- 
graph on  Matteo  Strozzi,  which  Yespasiano  also  wrote— he 
never  even  alluded  to  her ! 

No ; “ Alessandra  de’  Machingi,”  writes  Cesare  Guasti,  “ has 
had  neither  biographers  nor  poets  to  record  her  history  and 
celebrate  her  fame.”  But  in  this  silence  she  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  story  of  her  house.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  noble 
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families  who  all  together  made  “ Firenze  la  Bella  ” — 
“ Firenze  la  Bieea  ” — the  Machingi  have  left  behind  them  the 
scantiest  memorials. 

They  are  said  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  an  ancient 
family— the  Razzanti — about  whom,  however,  very  little  is 
known.  Certainly  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Montaperti  on  the 
Arbia,  in  1260,  when  so  much  happened  to  earmark  the 
histories  of  families,  the  Machingi  men  were  in  the  van  of 
the  Florentine  army.  Giuduccio  de’  Machingi  was  one  of  the 
faithful  few  found  to  rally  around  the  “ Carroccio  ” and  the 
“ Martinella ,”  as  the  forces  of  Florence  made  their  last  stand 
before  the  victorious  Sienese.  His  blood  was  mingled  in  the 
carnage  which,  as  Dante  sang, 

“ Chefece  V Arbia  colorata  in  rosso.” 

One  hundred  years  later  another  Machingi  stood  for 
rectitude  and  honour.  The  Captains  of  the  Parte  Guelfa 
established  a rule  that  every  citizen  who  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure should  be  “admonished” — a grim  subterfuge  to 
cover  imprisonment  and  death ! In  secret  session  Rosso  de’ 
Ricci  “ named  ” Zanobi  de’  Machingi,  who  had  been  proposed 
as  standard-bearer  of  his  Guild,  but  who  had  failed  to  render 
the  proud  Captain  what  he  claimed  of  deferential  salutation. 
Zanobi  was  in  consequence  disqualified  for  the  office  he 
sought,  and  was  deprived  of  his  vote  for  the  election  of 
Signori , and  fined  into  the  bargain ! 

Alessandra  di  Filippo  di  Niccolo  de’  Machingi  was  born  in 
the  year  1406,  although  the  exact  day  has  not  been  recorded. 
In  the  “Families’  List  ” of  the  Catasto  of  1446  she  is  entered 
as  being  forty  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  only  clue  we  have 
to  her  birth. 

We  know  nothing  of  Filippo,  her  father,  and  are  ignorant  of 
her  mother’s  name  and  family,  nor  do  we  know  anything 
about  where  she  was  born,  and  how  educated.  Indeed,  not  a 
single  notice  of  her  or  of  her  parents  appears  in  any  ((Ricordi  ” 
until  the  year  1422,  when,  in  the  annals  of  the  “ Monte  della 
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Doti,” — the  Dowry  Fund  of  Florence — we  find  her  entered, 
on  June  4th,  “ sworn  or  promised  ” in  marriage.  On  that 
day  “ Messer  Filippo  de’  Machingi  paid  Messer  Simone  negli 
Strozzi  a dowry  of  1,600  gold  florins  with  his  young  daughter 
Alessandra.” 

This  was  an  unusually  large  sum  as  dowries  went,  and  it 
betokened  the  wealth  of  Messer  Filippo,  and  furthermore  the 
high  standing  of  his  family,  for  the  Strozzi  were  in  the  front 
rank  of  society. 

Alessandra  had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  whose  names, 
but  little  else,  have  been  preserved — Zanobi,  who  married 
Caterina  di  Messer  Bernardo  degli  Alberti,  and  Antonio,  a 
recluse.  Her  sisters  were  Caterina  and  Ginevra,  the  latter 
a natural  daughter.  She  married,  in  1487,  Niccolo  di  Lorenzo 
di  Messer  Tommaso  Soderini. 

If  notices  of  the  Machingi  are  scanty,  no  such  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  story  of  the  Strozzi.  All  through  Florentine 
history  they  were  accounted  among  the  principal  families, 
and  their  pedigree  and  escutcheon  were  of  the  proudest. 

Old  Lotto  Fiesolano,  in  his  “ Cronica ,”  says  : “ The  Strozzi 
took  their  origin  from  a noble  and  adventurous  knight-errant, 
out  of  Arcady,  who  bore  a half-moon  for  his  crest.  When 
contending  with  an  adversary  he  was  accustomed  to  throttle 
(strozzare)  him  with  his  strong  arms,  and,  as  a consequence, 
the  family  gained  its  name/’ 

Like  the  Alberti,  Uberti,  Albizzi,  and  Cavalcanti,  the  Strozzi 
were  early  reckoned  amongst  the  popolani  grassi : they  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  were  enrolled  in  the  faction  of  the 
“ Bianchi .” 

The  great  founder  of  the  family,  however,  was  one  Ubertino, 
who,  with  his  two  sons  Strozza  and  Gerio,  fought  among  the 
bravest  and  the  best  at  Montaperti.  The  father  and  Gerio 
indeed  were  slain,  as  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Giuduccio  de’  Machingi,  and  the  blood  of  the  two  families  was 
mingled  in  patriotic  self-sacrifice. 

Strozza  Strozzi,  who  had  seven  sons,  was  one  of  the  principal 
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signatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1280,  patched  np  by 
Cardinal  Latino  Orsini,  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines; 
and  he  was  named,  along  with  Folco  Portinari,  one  of  the 
first  twelve  “ Buonuomini  della  Pace.”  Of  Messer  Strozzi’s 
sons  the  most  famous  were  Lotto,  Pagno,  and  Lapo,  all  in 
turn  Priors  and  Gonfalonieri  di  Guistizia.  They  each  headed 
new  and  vigorous  branches  of  the  family,  but  perhaps  Lapo’s 
“ tree  ” was  of  the  strongest  growth,  for  from  him  sprang,  in 
the  fourth  generation,  the  greatest  Florentine  of  his  day — 
the  great  and  good  Palla  di  Onofrio  negli  Strozzi,  born 
in  1872. 

The  “ Libro  de ’ Morti ,”  preserved  at  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
contains  the  names  of  hundreds  of  Strozzi.  Many  entries 
have  the  grim  addition  “ cum  sanguine ,”  indicative  of  the 
headsman’s  gruesome  office  ! A goodly  number  of  Strozzi, 
too,  are  enumerated  “cum  habitis,”  telling  of  such  as  entered, 
and  died  in,  Religion.  A worthy  phalanx  of  doughty  heroes, 
each  red- lettered  “militarius”  record  the  soldier  warriors  of 
the  family. 

Matteo  di  Simone  di  Filippo  di  Messer  Leonardo  negli 
Strozzi — to  give  him  his  full  name — was  the  only  child  of 
his  father,  Simone — a very  unusual  state  of  domestic  affairs 
in  prolific  Florence  ! His  mother  was  Madonna  Andreuola  di 
Messer  Neri  de’  Rondinelli. 

Ser  Simone,  whose  great-grandfather,  Loso  Strozzi,  Messer 
Lapo’s  son,  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Guild  of  Calimala, 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  Florentine  trade  of  finishing 
foreign-made  cloth.  Positions  of  honour  and  emolument 
fell  to  his  lot,  for  in  1407  he  was  chosen  Podesta  of  Modigliano, 
and  reached  his  first  Priorate  in  1421. 

Two  years  later  he  was  sent  a special  commercial  envoy  to 
Forli  and  Imola  to  arrange  the  knotty  question  of  reprisals. 
In  1424  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  new7  Board  of  the  “Died 
della  Guerra ,”  and  served  in  a punitive  expedition  in  the 
Romagna — a fine  instance,  by  the  way,  of  how  in  the 
Florentine  Renaissance  trade  preceded  the  flag ! 
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The  Florentine  arms,  however,  met  with  severe  reverses, 
and  a financial  crisis  followed,  which  involved  the  mercantile 
house  of  Strozzi.  In  the  same  year  three  of  the  six  Consoli 
delV  Arte  del  Mare  were  first  located  in  Florence,  and  Ser 
Simone  negli  Strozzi  was  named  one  of  them.  He  only 
enjoyed  the  responsibilities  of  this  ambitious  office  for  a brief 
season,  for,  in  December  of  the  year  in  question,  his  widow 
and  his  only  son,  Matteo,  buried  him  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel, 
within  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  his  father  had  founded. 
A “ Requiem  ” was  also  sung  in  his  private  chapel  at  La  Trinita, 
which  he  had  commissioned  Brunellesco  to  build,  and  which 
had  only  been  completed  in  1422. 

Matteo’s  mother  was  quite  a fitting  spouse  for  a Strozzo — 
her  ancestors  were  equally  ancient  and  honourable.  Coming 
out  of  the  hilly  country  about  Arezzo,  they  gained  their  name 
from  the  Castle  of  Rondine — “ The  Swallows.”  They  were 
Guelphs,  and  remarkable  for  their  enterprise  as  merchants 
and  bankers. 

The  name  and  person  of  her  kinsman,  Antonio  de’  Rondinelli, 
wears  the  halo  of  romance,  for  did  he  not  lose  his  lady-love — 
the  beauteous  Ginevra  degli  Amieri — at  the  behest  of  her 
proud  and  unrelenting  parents,  and  gain  her  once  more, 
delivered  from  the  shroud  of  her  premature  burial ! This 
was  in  that  black  year  1400 — a year  of  pestilence  and  distress, 
when,  as  Ser  Lapo  Mazzei  writes,  “ there  was  no  one  left  to 
weep  for  the  dead.” 

The  Rondinelli  were  also  distinguished  for  their  liberality 
and  kindly  manners,  and,  as  a family,  they  were  always 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  Certainly  in  this  characteristic 
we  may  trace  the  source  of  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  which 
so  greatly  distinguished  their  descendants  Matteo  negli  Strozzi 
and  his  sons. 

Born  September  22,  1397,  under  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment of  Maso  degli  Albizzi,  Matteo,  son  of  Simone  and 
Andreula  negli  Strozzi,  was  reared  in  troublous  times. 
The  men  of  his  family,  along  with  the  Ricci,  the  Alberti, 
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the  Altoviti  and  the  Medici,  and  many  others,  were  declared 
outlaws  when  the  little  fellow  was  just  three  years  old. 

Upon  the  heels  of  disaffection  and  intrigue  marched,  with 
stealthy  step,  the  hideous  spectre  of  pestilence.  Each  day 
of  doom,  in  1899  and  1400,  saw  fully  one  thousand  stark  and 
stinking  corpses  hurried  off  by  the  devoted  Misericordia  to  un- 
honoured graves.  Life  and  hope  were  too  much  saddened  for 
the  celebration  of  the  great  annual  Festival  of  San  Giovanni 
Battista — a lapse  of  rare  occurrence. 

Almost  the  first  sound  which  beat  upon  little  Matteo’s  ears 
was  the  “ Stabat  Mater  ” of  the  “ White  Companies,”  as  they 
paraded  the  desolated  city.  It  was  a sad  little  face  which 
looked  out  of  a first-floor  window  upon  the  monks  of  La 
Trinita  bearing  in  solemn  procession  the  Madonna  dell’ 
Impruneta  to  the  Duomo. 

But  days  of  stress  and  sickness  passed,  and  Palla  negli 
Strozzi,  Matteo’s  kinsman,  was  busy  with  his  reformation  of 
the  Studio  Fiorentino  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  public 
library  in  Florence. 

Of  course  young  Matteo  was  one  of  the  earliest  pupils 
under  the  new  regime,  and  shared  the  studies  of  his  cousins. 
In  1415  he  was  matriculated  into  the  “Arte  della  Lana”  and, 
whilst  he  still  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture and  attended  Giannozzo  Manetti’s  lectures  on  Philosophy, 
he  brought  his  talents  for  business  to  bear  upon  the  details  of 
his  craft.  The  Strozzi  records  contain  many  notices  of  his 
youthful  genius  and  industry  in  the  direction  of  invention  and 
improvement  so  far  as  concerned  the  manipulation  of  wool  and 
the  weaving  of  cloth. 

In  short,  Matteo  negli  Strozzi  grew  to  manhood  a typical 
Florentine— an  example  of  that  fruitful  union  between  cul- 
tured inspiration  and  commercial  instinct  which  made  Florence 
the  first  of  modern  States. 

The  when,  and  why,  and  wherefore  of  Matteo’s  courtship 
rests  entirely  with  the  imagination.  We  have  no  intimation 
of  how  he  and  Alessandra  de’  Machingi  fell  in  love  with  one 
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another,  or  whether,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  ever  did 
anything  of  the  sort ! 

Somehow,  however,  the  heads  of  the  two  families  were  laid 
together,  for  it  was  seen  that  Matteo,  aged  twenty-five,  and 
Alessandra,  just  sixteen,  were  suited  one  to  the  other.  So 
wedding  bells  sounded  from  the  Campanili , and  sweet  flowers 
were  scattered  under  the  feet  of  a blushing,  beauteous  bride. 
Another  household  entered  upon  the  tenancy  of  a Strozzi 
mansion  in  the  Popolo  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  the  good 
priests  at  the  Baptistery  were  ready  to  drop  more  beans,  black 
or  white,  for  a coming  generation  of  noble  citizens ! 

Silence  most  profound  covers  the  early  family  history  of 
Messer  Matteo  and  Madonna  Alessandra.  A twelvemonth,  by 
custom  of  the  city,  was  allowed  to  a newly-married  man  of 
exemption  from  military  service  and  civil  employment,  that 
he  might  establish  his  domestic  affairs  upon  a firm  founda- 
tion and  begin  the  rearing  of  his  family.  Matteo’s  first 
appointment  was  in  1427,  when  he  became  an  official  of  the 
Catasto. 

Marriage  was  by  no  means  a failure  for  Matteo  and  Ales- 
sandra negli  Strozzi.  Five  healthy  boys  and  three  fine  girls 
came,  one  by  one,  to  gladden  their  parents’  hearts— maybe, 
too,  at  times,  to  make  them  ache.  Piero  was  born  in  1424, 
Andreula  in  1425,  Simone  in  1427,  Filippo  in  1428,  Lorenzo 
in  1430,  Caterina  in  1432,  Alessandra  in  1434,  and  Matteo  in 
1436 — after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Madonna  Alessandra  herself  gives  these  dates  in  a chatty 
letter,  written  on  February  27,  1452,  to  her  eldest  surviving 
son,  Filippo,  who  was  then  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders. 

Matteo’s  branch  of  the  family  was  not  anything  like  as  well 
off  as  that  of  his  cousin,  Messer  Palla,  who  was  accounted  the 
richest  citizen  in  Florence,  and  who  died  in  1429,  worth  more 
than  200,000  florins  (£  100,000),  or  one-fifth  more  than  the 
wealthy  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  Cosimo  il  Yecchio’s  father  ! 

All  the  same,  Matteo’s  property  was  considerable.  In  the 
Corso  negli  Strozzi,  later  called  Piazza  delle  Cipolle — where 
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sellers  of  onions  plied  their  calling  and  old  gossips  sold  love- 
sick swains  and  maids  love-philtres — was  his  town  mansion, 
with  an  adjoining  casa  and  bottega.  In  the  Via  San  Gallo  he 
had  another  substantial  residence,  which  he  let  out  as  studios 
for  artists.  He  owned  also  several  poderi — at  Quaracchi,  at 
Campi,  at  San  Cresci  a Macciuolo,  and  at  Pozzolatico.  He 
was,  besides,  part  proprietor  of  a large  wool  warehouse  and 
factory  in  the  Popolo  di  San  Martino , where  he  and  his 
partners  traded  under  the  style  of  “ Leonardo  negli  Strozzi 
e Societa.” 

In  the  year  1482  Matteo  negli  Strozzi  was,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Guild  of  Wool  Merchants,  deputed  to  superintend  the 
consecration  of  the  mountain  shrine  of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi 
at  Yernia,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  pious  care  of 
the  members  by  Pope  Eugenius  IY.  At  the  same  date  the 
gross  value  of  his  estate  was  somewhere  about  four  thousand 
gold  florins,  as  estimated  for  the  Catasto . His  promotion  to 
ambassadorial  honours  came  early  in  his  career,  and  he  was 
sent  upon  an  important  mission  to  Duke  Francesco  Sforza, 
of  Milan.  The  special  business  in  hand  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Florentine  State  debt,  in  which  the  Duke  held 
a considerable  stake. 

The  negotiations  were  eminently  successful,  for  instead  of 
being  called  upon  to  pay  up  a heavy  balance  in  hard  cash — 
which  was  at  the  moment  sadly  deficient  in  the  Florentine 
State  Exchequer — Sforza  agreed  that  the  gross  amount 
should  be  inscribed  upon  the  bank-ledger  of  the  Eepublic, 
and  a yearly  amount  handed  over  to  him  by  way  of  interest 
on  the  debt.  Moreover,  the  Duke  bound  himself  and  his 
heirs  at  no  time  to  call  up  the  principal — thus  proving  his 
good  faith  and  friendship. 

This  result  was  generally  regarded  as  a feather  in  the  cap 
of  Messer  Matteo  negli  Strozzi,  and  Madonna  Alessandra 
refers  to  it  in  after-years  with  pardonable  pride  in  one  of 
her  letters  to  her  son  Lorenzo.  A letter,  too,  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  inviting  Matteo  to  meet  him  at  Keggio,  on  a visit  of 
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amity,  is  preserved  in  the  Strozzi  Eecords,  along  with  a 
statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  Embassy. 

II 

Messer  Matteo  shared  Messer  Palla’s  impartiality  with 
respect  to  the  rivalry  between  the  Albizzi  and  Medici ; indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  played  something  which  looks  very  much 
like  a double  game,  for  whilst  they  held  somewhat  loosely  to 
the  Albizzi,  they  did  not  favour  the  return  of  the  Medici ! 
Still,  it  was  under  the  roof  of  Matteo  negli  Strozzi  that  Ales- 
sandra,  his  wife,  shared  with  him  in  the  reception  of  influential 
and  representative  statesmen  in  1434,  when  a Balia,  or  Parlia- 
ment, was  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Albizzi. 

There  was  in  Florence  an  old  saying,  quoted  by  that  wisest 
of  all  wise  citizens,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  that  “He  who  makes 
a Balia  digs  his  own  grave,”  and  so  it  proved  in  a measure  for 
Messer  Matteo,  for,  whilst  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  was 
the  exile  of  Einaldo  degli  Albizzi,  Matteo  negli  Strozzi  was 
mulcted  in  bail  for  two  thousand  gold  florins ! 

Matteo  was  a lover  of  artists  as  well  as  a keen  man  of 
business  and  a prominent  politician.  Just  as  his  kinsman 
Palla  devoted  his  spare  energies  to  the  patronage  of  learning 
and  literature,  so  Matteo  took  under  his  wing  sculptors  in 
stone,  wood,  and  metal,  and  set  to  work  to  form  a collection 
of  their  handiwork. 

Letters  are  extant  of  the  sculptor  Nanni  di  San  Miniato, 
from  Naples,  during  the  years  1428 — 1430,  which  name 
Matteo  as  a collector  of  antique  sarcophagi.  Nanni  tells 
him  about  two  he  has  discovered  at  Lucca — both  depicting 
the  “ Story  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  and  begs  him  to  consult 
Donatello  about  them. 

Still  literature  had  attractions  for  Matteo  negli  Strozzi, 
and  his  scholarship  as  a Latinist  was  not  inconsiderable. 
Early  in  his  young-manhood  he  had  been  thrown  in  contact 
with  Leonardo  Dati,  then  Bishop  of  Massa,  who  lived  mostly 
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in  Rome,  and  carried  on  scholarly  correspondence  with  him 
and  with  his  cousins,  Palla’s  sons.  The  object,  perhaps, 
which  interested  the  young  fellows  most  was  the  collection 
of  old  codices.  These  they  either  copied  out  themselves,  or 
paid  poor  scholars  so  to  do,  and  then  lent  them  gratuitously 
to  all  who  sought  them. 

Messer  Matteo ’s  literary  and  artistic  pursuits,  and  his  love 
of  peace  and  quietness,  were  rudely  interrupted  in  1484,  when 
the  Medician  exiles  were  recalled  to  Florence,  with  Gosimo 
at  their  head.  They  brought  back  with  them,  as  was  per- 
haps natural,  bitter  animosities,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  make  reckonings  with  all  who  had  remained  behind, 
whether  avowed  enemies  or  lukewarm  friends. 

Upon  the  Strozzi  came  excessive  punishment,  and  every 
adult  male  member  of  the  family  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
city  at  once,  under  pain  of  execution ; and  with  this  arbitrary 
sentence  went  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  payment 
of  heavy  fines. 

Those  indeed  were  days  and  hours  of  stress  for  mothers, 
wives,  and  sweethearts — the  breaking-up  of  families  meant 
everything  disastrous  for  them.  So  bitter  was  the  hate  of 
the  Medici  that  in  the  sentence  of  banishment  were  included 
all  young  lads  of  eighteen  and  upwards. 

Madonna  Alessandra’s  heart  was  nigh  bursting  when  she 
bade  adieu  to  her  dearly-loved  Matteo — the  order  for  whose 
departure  was  peremptory,  and  whose  paper  of  dismissal  bore 
a five  years’  sentence  ! Lorenzo,  the  historian  of  the  family, 
referring  to  that  melancholy  event,  says  : “ Whether  because 
he  could  not  meet  the  excessive  demands,  or  from  other 
reasons,  Matteo,  my  beloved  father,  had  to  bid  farewell  to 
his  disconsolate  wife,  Alessandra,  my  dear  mother,  to  his 
young  beloved  children,  and  to  Florence.” 

Messer  Matteo  went  off  to  Pesaro,  where  he  had  sympa- 
thetic friends,  who  made  him  welcome  to  all  that  was  theirs. 
Grief- stricken  Madonna  Alessandra  was  left  behind  to  gather 
up  what  was  not  seized  by  their  enemies,  to  comfort  her 
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weeping  children — the  eldest,  Piero,  being  no  more  than  ten 
years  of  age — and  to  make  what  domestic  arrangement  she 
could  for  the  future. 

It  appears,  from  Lorenzo’s  narrative,  that  in  the  case  of 
his  father  the  sentence  of  confiscation  was  not  immediately 
carried  out,  although,  as  a prosperous  banker  and  merchant, 
he  had  amassed  a considerable  fortune  which  was  principally 
invested  in  Government  securities. 

Very  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Pesaro  Matteo  sent  for  his 
wife,  and  very  joyfully  she  packed  up  her  belongings,  and, 
accompanied  by  her  seven  young  children — little  Alessandra 
being  a wee  baby  in  arms — she  joined  her  husband. 

Two  sad  years  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  year  of  banish- 
ment, and  then  there  fell  a crushing  blow  upon  poor 
devoted  Madonna  Alessandra.  The  dreaded  Black  Death 
came  to  Pesaro  in  1436,  and  carried  off  not  only  Messer 
Matteo  negli  Strozzi,  but  also  robbed  his  sorrow-stricken 
widow  of  three  dear  children,  Piero,  Andreuola  and  Simone 

Broken-hearted,  she  buried  her  dead  in  Pesaro,  but  she 
made  a solemn  resolution,  as  she  states  later  on  in  one  of  her 
letters,  that  when  the  time  should  come  for  removing  Matteo’s 
body  to  Florence,  she  would  “ gather  up  the  tender  bones  of 
her  little  ones  and  lay  them,  with  his,  in  the  family  sepulchre 
at  Santa  Maria  Novella.” 

In  a letter  she  wrote  on  July  13,  1449,  to  her  son  Filippo, 
at  Naples,  she  plaintively  recalls  the  painfulness  of  her 
position,  and  pathetically  refers  to  her  overwhelming  sorrows. 
“ How  young  I was,”  she  says,  “ to  have  to  bring  up  four 
children  of  such  tender  age,  as  you  know,  and  Matteoino  still 
in  my  womb.” 

Financial  troubles  speedily  were  added  to  her  anxieties,  for 
the  official  liquidators  of  the  property  of  exiles,  after  sparing 
for  two  years  Matteo’s  cash  balances  and  stock  investments, 
quite  suddenly  deprived  his  widow  of  almost  every  penny. 
Her  circumstances  were  further  straitened  by  the  calling-up 
of  heavy  arrears  of  taxes. 
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In  her  distress  the  poor  Madonna  addressed  a pathetic 
appeal  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Republic,  wherein  she  affirms  : 
“ I maintain  myself  and  my  children — the  eldest  is  but  twelve 
years  old — upon  my  dowry,  because  we  are  penniless,  and 
are  indebted,  besides,  for  a large  amount  to  the  commune. 
. . . Our  straits  are  rendered  more  stringent  by  the  ground- 
rents  and  subsidies  upon  property  which  I am  obliged 
to  pay.” 

It  behoved  the  afflicted  woman  to  practise  the  strictest 
economy  and  to  harbour  most  carefully  what  resources  were 
still  left  to  her.  She  sold  her  personal  ornaments  and  many 
other  treasures,  dismissed  her  servants,  and,  at  last,  she  was 
compelled  to  let  her  house  in  the  Corso  negli  Strozzi — so  greatly 
endeared  to  her  and  hers  by  happy  experiences  under  its 
sheltering  eaves — to  a good  paying  tenant,  and  to  take  herself 
and  her  children  and  a greatly  diminished  household  into  a 
small  casa  belonging  to  Matteo’s  kinsman,  Messer  Francesco 
di  Piero  negli  Strozzi. 

Messer  Francesco  was  at  the  time  settled  in  London,  as  a 
wool-merchant’s  agent  for  the  Florence  Strozzi  Bank.  He 
showed  the  greatest  sympathy  for  Madonna  Alessandra  and 
her  children,  and  she  several  times,  in  her  letters  to  her  sons, 
names  him  and  his  invaluable  help  with  the  utmost  thankful- 
ness. The  extreme  pathos  of  her  position  was  piteously 
manifested  when,  six  months  after  good  Matteo’s  untimely 
death,  she  was  confined  of  her  eighth  child — Matteo  too, 
or  Matteoino,  she  called  him — her  Benjamin.  Oh,  how  she 
longed  for  Matteo  to  come  back  to  her  again  that  she  might 
place  in  his  loving  arms  his  youngest  child  ! 

In  June,  1487,  the  pressure  upon  her  resources  became  so 
acute  that  she  was  compelled  to  sell  her  farms  at  Campi  and 
San  Cresci  a Macciuolo.  Two  years  later  the  new  family 
mansion  in  the  Yia  San  Gallo  was  put  up  to  auction  with  the 
fixtures,  decorations,  and  furniture  which  Messer  Matteo  had 
collected  and  arranged. 

During  the  same  year,  1487,  Madonna  Alessandra  executed 
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her  will  and  signed  it  before  the  notary  Ser  Niccolo  di  Fran- 
cesco de’  Galeotti ; it  is  dated  October  25.  After  the  usual 
preliminary  dedicatory  commendations  she  states  her  wish 
“ to  be  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  the  sepulchre  of  my 
husband,  provided  that,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  the  bones 
of  the  said  Matteo,  with  those  of  Piero,  Simone,  and  Andreuola, 
my  children,  who  all  died  in  the  State  of  Pesaro,  shall  have 
been  deposited  in  the  family  vault.” 

In  the  will  she  directs  her  sons,  should  she  die  before  their 
patrimony  is  returned  to  them — for  which  result  she  bids  them 
on  no  account  ever  to  relax  their  energies — to  appeal  directly 
to  the  Government  for  sufficient  dowries  for  Caterina  and 
Alessandra,  should  they  live  to  marriageable  age.  All  her 
personal  ornaments  and  other  belongings  she  bequeaths  to 
her  daughters,  but  all  effects  in  her  possession  belonging  to 
Matteo  she  divides  equally  between  the  three  brothers,  Filippo, 
Lorenzo  and  Matteo.  Finally,  she  strongly  urges  upon  her 
sons  to  eschew  every  action  which  might  be  construed  as 
unfriendly  to  the  Medici. 

Apparently  her  reiterated  and  impassioned  appeals  for  relief 
and  restitution  had  at  length  a measure  of  success,  for  among 
the  Portate  al  Catasto  (income-tax  returns)  for  the  year 
1439,  there  is  a note  to  the  effect  that  Madonna  Alessandra 
negli  Strozzi,  widow  of  Ser  Matteo  di  Simone,  has  made  out  a 
good  case  for  favourable  consideration  by  the  authorities. 
Moreover,  among  the  documents  contained  in  the  Strozzi 
Kecords  is  a parchment,  dated  October  1,  1440,  which 
contains  the  legal  process  sworn  before  the  notary  Ser 
Leonardo  dal  Bucino,  ordering  the  restitution  of  her  dowry, 
which  had  been  seized  along  with  Messer  Matteo’s  securities. 

Still  unsatisfied,  the  devoted  woman  continued  her  pleas, 
claiming  as  hers  all  the  movable  goods  which  had  belonged  to 
her  husband,  but  which  had  been  confiscated  in  1486,  and 
which  were  still  held  by  the  officials  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
She  lodged  formal  suits  at  law  for  recovery  both  in  1442  and 
1446.  What  the  end  of  the  litigation  was  no  one  has  exactly 
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recorded;  but,  from  hints  dropped  here  and  there  in  her 
voluminous  correspondence,  she  really  seems  to  have  attained 
her  end ; anyhow,  she  was  enabled  to  put  by  a considerable 
sum  of  money  on  behalf  of  dowries  for  Caterina  and 
Alessandra. 

All  through  those  ten  anxious  years  Madonna  Alessandra 
was  personally  superintending  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  addressed  herself  to  this  sacred  purpose  with  the  self- 
devotion  of  a Spartan  mother.  Her  boys  had  to  be  trained 
to  endure  adversity,  and  incited  to  strive  ceaselessly  for  the 
vindication  of  the  family  honour,  and  her  girls  had  to  be 
brought  up  to  minister  unselfishly  to  the  family  needs  and 
aspirations. 

The  highest  and  noblest  instincts  of  her  nature  were  called 
into  full  play,  for  her  motherly  ambition  and  her  family  pride 
demanded  that  her  offspring  should  not  go  behind  others  in 
any  respect.  She  willingly  underwent  privation  and  exertion 
of  every  sort  and  kind  with  a stoicism  that  was  perfectly 
admirable. 

“Have  patience — time  will  heal  all!”  was  her  incentive 
to  action,  and  the  key  of  her  economy  ; and  how  she  used 
time  and  opportunity  may  be  gathered  from  her  letters  and 
those  of  her  sons. 

Perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  may  be  accorded  to 
Florentine  women  of  the  Renaissance  was  that  “ they  have  the 
minds  and  wills  of  men!”  “Virago”  was  first  applied  to 
such  heroines  with  nothing  in  it  of  its  present  day  meaning  ; 
the  epithet  in  the  Cinquecento  meant  “ the  noblest  of  women,” 
and  such  in  truth  was  Madonna  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi. 

For  Filippo,  Lorenzo,  and  Matteo  there  was,  of  course,  as 
they  grew  older,  the  curriculum  of  the  Studio  Fiorentino — 
their  father’s  Alma  mater — where  a Strozzo,  for  the  honour 
at  least  of  noble-hearted  Messer  Palla,  had  always  honorary 
entrance. 

There — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  classics, 
mathematics,  the  fine  arts,  applied  sciences,  and  philosophy— 
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were  technical  classes  preparatory  to  apprenticeship  in  the 
Arti.  The  three  brothers,  young  as  they  were,  were  placed 
by  their  mother’s  direction  in  the  group  of  lads  who  were 
receiving  special  instruction  in  the  special  Florentine  art  and 
craft  of  wool-manufacturing.  With  admirable  foresight  the 
Madonna  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  trade  in  the  hand, 
so  that  whatever  might  be  their  lots  in  life  they  would  be 
provided  with  the  ability  to  get  their  own  living. 

Caterina  and  Alessandra  were  not  forgotten  ; indeed,  their 
prudent  mother  made  their  rearing  the  subject  of  her  personal 
solicitude.  No  one  was  better  fitted  than  she  to  prepare 
Florentine  girls  for  their  duties  as  Florentine  mothers. 

Outward  life  in  Florence,  what  time  Madonna  Alessandra 
was  building  up  her  family,  was  the  most  polished  and  refined 
the  world  has  ever  seen ; the  grace  of  Greece  had  been  mated 
to  the  vigour  of  Eome,  and  the  offspring  was  a Florentine 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman ! 

But  for  the  growing  Strozzi  family  time  was  passing 
quickly, — boys  and  girls  became  men  and  women,  perhaps 
all  too  soon  in  Florence,  as  elsewhere.  Filippo  and  Lorenzo 
were  getting  well  on  in  their  teens ; they  had  not  been 
included,  as  some  other  sons  were — their  cousins  in  particular 
— in  the  proscription  of  their  father. 

Directly,  however,  the  two  youths,  and  little  gentle  Matteo 
too,  began  to  assert  themselves  among  their  companions,  and  to 
attract  the  notice  of  their  elders,  the  moral  disqualification  of 
parental  outlawry  made  itself  felt.  They  were  met  by  insults 
and  rebukes  ; their  way  was  barred,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  Florence  was  no  place  for  them  at  the  opening  of  their 
careers.  Doubtless  with  another  stab  in  her  heart,  Madonna 
Alessandra  reflected  that  a voluntary  exile — for  such  indeed 
appeared  to  be  the  inevitable  resource  of  her  sons — would  be 
preferable  to  snubs  at  home,  and  moreover  might  be  of  service 
after  all.  Anyhow,  they  would  be  removed  from  the  dangerous 
attentions  of  the  enemies  of  their  family,  and  would  not  bear 
the  stigma  of  proscription  in  a friendly  foreign  land. 
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Filippo  accordingly,  in  1445,  when  he  was  seventeen,  was 
sent  off  to  Palermo,  where  a branch  of  the  Strozzi  was  settled, 
to  enter  the  office  of  Ser  Giovanni  Brantolini,  a Florentine 
banker  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Madonna  Alessandra. 
Lorenzo,  just  sixteen,  went  the  following  year  to  Bruges,  in 
Flanders,  as  a clerk  in  the  Paolo  Strozzi  bank. 

This  inevitable  break-up  of  her  family  acted  as  an  additional 
spur  to  the  energies  of  the  good  mother.  The  success  of  her 
sons  occupied  her  mind  and  braced  her  will.  She  parted  with 
them  sadly,  no  doubt,  but  she  meant  to  live  to  welcome  them 
back  to  Florence— the  masters  of  their  destinies  and  the 
restorers  of  their  family.  Matteo,  of  course,  was  too  young 
to  go  away  just  yet. 

“ I have  no  treasure,”  she  once  exclaimed,  “ but  my  dear 
sons,  and  for  their  welfare  I have  sent  them  away,  one  after 
the  other,  without  any  thought  of  my  own  happiness  or 
profit.  ...” 

Both  Filippo  and  Lorenzo  paid  occasional  visits  to  Florence, 
acting  as  messengers  for  their  respective  patrons.  These 
reunions  filled  their  mother’s  heart  with  gladness,  and 
greatly  softened  the  hardship  of  separation. 

Messer  Brantolino  behaved  most  generously  to  young  Filippo, 
lodging  him  free  of  expense  and  teaching  him  personally  the 
routine  and  methods  of  the  banking  business.  He  also  wrote 
on  his  behalf  to  Messer  Niccolo  negli  Strozzi — Ser  Matteo’s 
cousin — at  Naples,  who  held  the  important  post  of  head 
of  the  Strozzi  house  in  that  city.  The  good  man  doubtless 
felt  that  Messer  Niccolo  was  the  boy’s  natural  protector, 
and  was  moreover  in  a much  better  position  to  assist  him 
permanently  than  he  himself  was. 

Young  Filippo,  in  consequence,  was  invited  to  pay  Naples  a 
visit,  and  Messer  Brantolino,  to  confirm  his  good  opinion  of 
the  youth,  and  out  of  sincere  friendship  for  his  old  friend 
Madonna  Alessandra,  placed  to  his  credit,  with  Messer  Niccolo, 
a considerable  sum  of  money.  A vacancy  in  the  Naples  house 
led  to  young  Strozzi’s  admission  to  a quasi-partnership. 
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The  year  1447  provided  not  a little  brightness  in  the  deeply 
shadowed  life  of  Madonna  Alessandra.  The  swallows,  which 
came  yearly  upon  swift  unerring  wing  to  the  fruitful  fields  of 
the  Yal  d’Arno,  fluttered  in  and  out  of  the  open  lanterns  of 
the  city  campanili,  and,  as  they  swept  the  winter’s  dirt  and 
dust  off  the  musical  old  bells,  chaffer-chaffered  such  joyful 
tidings,  that  the  great  iron  tongues  took  up  the  gossip,  and 
set  to  work  at  once  to  prepare  for  joyous  wedding  j anglings  ! 

In  her  humble  home,  at  Messer  Francesco’s  Casa , was  a 
busy  mother,  with  her  maidens,  busily  fitting  marriage  casoni 
with  such  things  as  she  could  make  and  collect  for  a bride’s 
trousseau.  In  April  of  that  year  Caterina — no  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age — was  betrothed  to  a very  desirable  young  fellow, 
Marco  di  Parento  di  Messer  Piero  de’  Parenti. 

The  Parenti  came  from  the  Mugello,  and  lived  in  the  Popolo 
di  San  Giovanni,  in  the  Yia  del  Cocomero,  next  the  Spedale 
di  San  Matteo,  which  belonged  to  the  “ Guild  of  Bankers  and 
Money  Changers.”  In  1427,  at  the  time  of  the  first  catasto , 
when  each  man’s  exact  monetary  position  was  established  with 
a view  to  equitable  taxation,  the  family  owned  a bottega  for  the 
sale  of  silk  in  the  names  of  “ Stefano  di  Giovanni  de’  Parenti 
e Matteo  di  Buonaccorso  de’  Bernardi,”  which  they  had  opened 
in  1424,  and  of  which  company,  in  1481,  Messer  Parento — 
Marco’s  father — became  senior  partner. 

Marco,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  virtuous,  highly- 
cultured,  and  well-mannered,  good-looking,  with  excellent 
expectations,  and  in  every  way  a most  desirable  match  for  a 
poor  girl.  Yespasiano  da  Bisticci,  in  his  monograph  on 
Francesco  Sacchetti,  the  poetaster  of  the  Mercato  Yecchio, 
speaks  of  Marco  Parenti  as  “ learned  and  well  versed  for  a 
youth  in  natural  philosophy.” 

Madonna  Alessandra’s  accepted  son-in-law  was  a member 
of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Arte  della  Seta , and  a partner  with 
his  father.  Messer  Parento  was  also  a prominent  citizen  in 
the  Government,  holding  the  honourable  position  of  a 
Buonuomo,  and  serving  the  influential  office  of  Prior.  His 
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son  Marco  had  also  an  official  appointment,  and  “ was  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  Signoria , as  having  by  his  rectitude  and 
diligence  benefited  the  public  service  of  the  State.” 

There  was  certainly  a hitch  about  the  betrothal,  for  poor 
Madonna  Alessandra  could  not  find  the  whole  of  the  required 
dowry  of  one  thousand  gold  florins.  There  is  an  interesting 
record  in  the  Registers  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  la  Porta,  the 
official  church  of  the  Guild  of  Silk,  dated  August  4,  1447,  to 
the  effect  that  upon  that  day  “ Marco  de’  Parenti  and 
Caterina  negli  Strozzi  subscribed  the  usual  oaths  previous  to 
marriage,  and  the  Monte  Comune  di  Firenze  advanced  five 
hundred  gold  florins  to  meet  a like  amount  proffered  by 
Madonna  Alessandra.’’ 

Filippo  Strozzi,  who  was  at  Naples,  of  course,  with  Messer 
Niccolo,  was  too  young  to  act  personally  as  next  of  kin  and 
head  of  his  family,  but  his  mother  kept  him  well  posted  in  all 
that  transpired.  Under  date  August  24,  1447,  the  first  of  the 
seventy-five  letters  which  Madonna  Alessandra  wrote  to  her 
sons,  and  which  have  made  her  name  so  famous,  was  sent  to 
Filippo  at  Naples.  In  it  she  communicates  the  pleasant  news 
of  Caterina’s  betrothal,  and  tells  her  son  that  she  has  arranged 
the  dowry,  and  has  also  put  into  the  girl’s  cassone  “ a robe  of 
crimson  velvet  brocade,  a mantle  of  crimson  silk  embroidered 
by  myself,  a girdle  of  pearls  and  feathers,  and  two  strings  of 
fine  pearls,  and  many  more  beautiful  and  useful  things  . . . 
the  total  value  of  which,  I think,  is  somewhere  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  gold  florins.” 

Marco  bestowed  upon  Caterina  rich  gifts  of  all  sorts — fine 
jewels,  lustrous  silks  from  his  own  looms,  oriental  brocades, 
fashionable  novelties,  works  of  art,  and  furniture,  and  great 
was  the  delight  of  Madonna  Alessandra.  She  went  back  in 
spirit  to  her  own  betrothal,  when  she  became  the  promised 
bride  of  a good  man.  How  much  had  transpired,  and  how 
sadly  had  her  position  been  affected,  reduced  to  poverty  and 
obscurity — now  the  dark  clouds  were  lifting  ! 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  June  80,  1448,  and  the 
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Madonna  was  the  diarist  of  the  auspicious  gathering. 
44  Caterina,”  she  says,  with  pardonable  motherly  pride,  “ is 
beautiful  beyond  all  the  girls  in  Florence  . . . with  elegant 
and  proper  manners.  . . . She  was  attired,  for  her  bridal,  in  a 
gown  of  rich  crimson  silk  velvet.  . . . Her  headdress  was 
of  pearls  and  silver  filagree,  with  a fine  plume  of  peacock’s 
feathers.  Round  her  shapely  neck  she  wore  my  two  strings 
of  pearls.  Her  waist-buckle  was  of  gold,  with  two  sapphires 
and  some  pearls,  which  restrained  a lovely  crimson  and  gold 
sash  of  silk  tissue  with  silver  fringes  . . .” 

Some  pages  further  on,  in  her  “ Ricordi ,”  she  speaks  of 
Caterina  as  established  as  the  mistress  of  her  husband’s 
household.  44  If  it  pleases  anyone  to  visit  her,”  she  says,  44  in 
her  husband’s  house,  in  the  Via  del  Cocomero,  you  will  find 
her  seated  in  her  boudoir,  where,  as  usual,  there  is  a mirror, 
and  this  mirror  cost  Marco  fifty  gold  florins.  There  are  also 
two  cassoni,  wrought  in  gilded  gesso,  and  painted  by  Maestro 
Domenico  Veneziano,  and  between  them  a great  wooden  taber- 
nacle, carved  in  the  antique  style  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano,  and 
painted  by  the  brother  of  Tommaso  Masaccio — 4 great  hulking 
Tom,’  as  we  call  him — in  which  is  a Virgin  in  relief  coloured  by 
Stefano  di  Francesco  Magnolini,  who,  during  his  eighty  years 
of  unusually  busy  life,  must  have  decorated  very  many  things, 
but  who,  nowadays,  is  scarcely  ever  named  among  artists.  . . .” 

Ill 

Well,  we  must  leave  Marco  and  Caterina  Parenti  happily 
settled  in  the  comfortable  home,  and  follow  once  more 
Madonna  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi.  She  takes  us  at  once 
fully  into  her  confidence  in  her  second  letter  to  Filippo. 

“To  Filippo  Strozzi,  at  Naples,  November  4,  1448. 

44  In  the  name  of  God — Amen. 

44  A few  days  ago  I received  a letter  from  you  dated 
August  8,  which  I have  not  answered  before  now,  because  I 
have  had  a feverish  cold  for  more  than  a month,  and  now 
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writing  is  a trouble  to  me,  for  I am  getting  old  and  my  health 
is  failing  daily.  ...  I make  Matteo  write  for  me,  so  that  he 
may  become  accustomed  to  letters.  . . . From  Lorenzo  I 
have  to-day  had  a letter,  dated  September  28;  the  bearer 
of  it  was  Pagolo  Salterelli,  who  tells  me  that  Lorenzo  was 
about  to  set  out  for  London.  I hear  there  is  plague  there,  as 
there  is  also  at  Bruges,  for,  by  what  Jacopo  says,  eighteen 
people  die  of  it  every  day.  ...  In  August,  Messer  Gianello 
de’  Bicasoli  came  here,  and  I asked  him  a great  many  questions 
about  Lorenzo.  ...  He  told  me  the  boy  was  doing  well  and 
manifesting  a good  disposition,  but  that  he  required  someone 
over  him  to  check  his  impetuosity.  ...  I will  write  to  Lodovico 
to  take  an  interest  in  him.  . . . During  the  past  summer 
Piero  de’  Ricci  also  paid  me  a visit.  I like  him  immensely, 
and  he  pleased  me  greatly  by  giving  me  news  about  you.  . . . 
He  told  me  you  were  looking  thin  but  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  that  you  were  inclined  to  be  slothful  about  getting  up  of 
a morning.  He  said  also  that  Messer  Niccolo  was  behaving 
very  wsll  towards  you,  which  I am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear. 
...  I implore  you  to  show  gratitude  to  him  for  the  benefits 
you  have  received  from  him,  and  to  be  even  more  obedient  to 
him  than  you  would  have  been  to  your  own  father.  You  know 
you  can  never  repay  him  what  he  has  done  for  you  ...  he 
has  made  a man  of  you.  . . .” 

Then  the  Madonna  enters  into  various  domestic  matters, 
and  goes  on  to  say : — “ Of  the  flax  I have  not  written  to  you 
personally,  for  I made  Matteo  name  that,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  too  long  delayed  buying  it,  for  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  it  as  cheaply  now  as  you  would  have  a month  or  so 
ago.  . . . Besides,  I should  have  had  to  pay  less  for  carriage, 
as  Favilli,  the  carrier,  promised  to  bring  it  free  of  cost.  I 
have  had  a letter  from  Andrea  Bizeri,  from  Rome,  about  the 
fennel  I sent  you,  and  which  you  will  have  received  before 
this.  ...  It  is  reported  here  that  the  King  has  returned  to 
Naples.  . . . God  give  peace  to  us  all.  . . . 

“ Be  sure  you  write  to  Lorenzo,  for  he  tells  me  it  is  a good 
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while  since  he  heard  from  yon.  . . . The  plague  is  causing 
much  loss  of  life  here — four  or  five  deaths  daily — and  it  is  a 
bad  look-out  for  us,  and  others,  who  have  not  the  means  to 
get  away.  May  it  please  God  to  provide  for  our  needs.  . . . 
I have  to  tell  you  that  a small  house  belonging  lately  to 
Messer  Palla  has  been  sold  by  the  State  to  Niccolo  d* Arnolfo 
Popoleschi.  . . . and  he  has  offered  it  to  Donato  Kucellai, 
Giovanni’s  brother,  who  has  sent  to  ask  my  permission  to 
purchase  it ; for  he  cannot  have  the  agreement  drawn  up  with- 
out my  consent,  seeing  that  the  property  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  ours,  and  I have  a prior  right  of  purchase  from  the 
Commune.  ...  I propose  writing  to  our  kinsmen,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  . . . If  any- 
one else  buys  it,  and  encloses  the  ground  with  walls,  it  will 
take  away  the  light  from  our  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
courtyard,  and  all  the  back  of  our  house,  and  which  would 
then  be  worthless.  . . . 

“ I wish  you  to  show  this  part  of  my  letter  to  Messer 
Niccolo,  who  will  remember,  better  than  you  perhaps,  all 
about  the  property.  ...  I think  it  ought  not  to  pass  through 
my  hands.  . . . The  cost  will  be  more  than  seventy  gold 
florins,  for  the  rent  at  present  is  six  florins.  I cannot  tell  you 
exactly  the  value,  for  with  the  house  was  sold  a house 
belonging  to  Madonna  Maddalena,  or  rather  to  Count  Poppi.  . . . 

“If  I were  living  in  the  year  1450  instead  of  1448, 1 should 
buy  it  with  the  money  that  is  to  be  returned  to  me  by  the 
Commune ; ...  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  this  house, 
. . . and  this  I say  for  your  sakes  and  that  of  your  descen- 
dants— for  they  will  not  always  be  in  such  difficulties  as  we 
are  now.  . . . Added  to  this  house  the  whole  would  make  the 
finest  building  in  this  Popolo.  . . . 

“ May  God  give  you  His  grace  and  defend  you  from  evil. 
No  more  at  present.  From  your  Alessandra  in  Florence. 
We  are  all  in  good  health  just  now.” 

In  this  characteristic  letter,  full  of  maternal  solicitude  for 
the  small  and  great  concerns  of  their  domestic  life,  Madonna 
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makes  many  references  to  friends  and  events  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  family. 

The  “ Jacopo  ” she  names  was  Jacopo  di  Messer  Leonardo 
negli  Strozzi,  her  husband’s  father’s  brother,  who  was  head  of 
the  Strozzi  Bank  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  He  died  in  1449. 
Messer  Gianello  di  Carlo  di  Messer  Gianello  de’  Bicasoli — as  was 
his  full  name — was  also  a partner,  or  agent,  of  the  same  bank. 
His  father  Carlo  accompanied  Cosimo  de’  Medici  into  exile,  and 
returned  with  him  to  Florence,  being  rewarded  for  his  devotion 
with  office  and  good  emoluments.  Messer  Carlo  died  in  1458. 

Lodovico  di  Francesco  di  Messer  Benedetto  negli  Strozzi, 
a young  cousin  of  Messer  Jacopo,  is  named  by  Madonna 
Alessandra  as  a very  worthy  companion  and  example  for  her 
son  Lorenzo.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time,  with 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a clerk  in  the  Bruges  bank. 

Piero  de’  Bicci,  who  visited  Alessandra,  as  she  says,  during 
the  summer,  was  a distinguished  member  of  a family  which 
supported  the  Medici ; consequently  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Luca  Pitti,  who,  as  Cosimo  grew  old  and  infirm,  gained 
enormous  power  in  Florence.  Many  of  the  Bicci  and  the  sons 
of  the  families  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  Messer  Piero  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Messer  Niccolo, 
and  noticed  approvingly  young  Filippo  Strozzi.  In  1457  he, 
along  with  four  other  citizens  of  note,  was  imprisoned  by  order 
of  Luca  Pitti,  and,  after  a mock  trial,  they  were  all  beheaded. 

At  the  end  of  her  letter  the  Madonna  refers  to  “ kinsmen.” 
She  probably  meant  Messeri  Niccolo,  at  Naples,  Jacopo,  at 
Bruges,  and  Filippo,  Jacopo’s  brother,  who  dwelt  in  Borne. 
They  were  looked  up  to  as  heads  of  the  family. 

Another  letter  of  the  Madonna  followed  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  the  last,  written  in  a similar  strain,  revealing  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  the  writer,  and  disclosing  intimate  family  relations : — 

“ To  Filippo  negli  Strozzi,  at  Naples,  November  8, 1448. 

“ In  the  name  of  God — Amen. 

“ On  the  6th  instant  I received  a letter  from  you,  dated 
16th  ultimo,  to  which  I will  reply  at  once. 
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“ You  tell  me  of  Matteo’s  doings,  how  he  has  written  you  a 
letter  about  our  condition.  What  he  says  is  true ; and,  really 
things  are  worse  than  he  says.  . . . 

“ You  say  that  both  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  makes 
it  dangerous  to  remain  here,  and  also  because  the  boy  is 
wasting  his  time  and  doing  nothing,  Niccolo  wishes  me  to 
send  Matteo  to  Naples.  ...  I have  no  money,  it  is  true,  for 
his  journey.  ...  I don’t  know  how  I can  send  him,  for  he 
is  so  young,  and  still  needs  my  care.  . . . 

“ Of  Marco  I am  thankful  to  report  that  he  is  a good  fellow, 
and  that  Caterina  is  very  well.  ...  He  is  virtuous,  . . . 
and  I am  greatly  pleased  with  him.  . . . Caterina  is  not  yet 
enceinte , for  which  I am  glad  considering  how  bad  the  times 
are ; but  she  is  thin,  — in  this  resembling  her  father. 
However,  may  God  give  her  a good  time.  . . . 

“ No  more  at  present.  God  keep  you  from  harm.  Yours, 
Alessandra,  widow  of  Matteo  negli  Strozzi,  in  Florence.” 

Matteoino — “little  Matteo,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
in  the  family  circle — was  the  source  of  considerable  anxiety  to 
Madonna  Alessandra,  on  account  of  his  delicate  constitution. 
His  birth  had  been  slightly  premature,  for  he  hurried  into  the 
world  in  the  very  midst  of  his  mother’s  crushing  grief  and 
anxiety.  He  required  the  greatest  care  in  rearing,  but  grew 
up  in  the  likeness  of  his  father,  with  much  of  Messer  Matteo’s 
gentleness  of  character. 

With  him  and  Alessandra,  their  mother  made  several  visits 
to  the  popular  Bagno  at  Acqua  for  treatment  and  fresh  air ; 
and  she  ventured,  after  all,  to  send  off  the  little  fellow  to 
Naples  now  and  again  to  visit  his  brother  Filippo. 

“ I beg  of  you,”  she  wrote  to  Filippo,  on  October  22, 1450, 
“ that  when  Matteo  is  with  you,  you  will  not  do  as  I heard  you 
did  to  Lorenzo.  . . . Remember  they  are  not  all  alike.  . . . 
Don’t  beat  him,  but  be  careful  with  him,  and  when  he  does 
wrong  reprove  him.  In  this  way  you  will  obtain  a better 
effect  than  by  blows.” 
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In  1452,  a Balia,  or  parliament,  was  nominated  for  five 
years,  and  one  of  its  duties  was  the  raising  of  money  by  taxes. 
Primarily  this  money  was  required  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses 
of  military  expeditions,  but,  when  peace  again  reigned,  the 
exactions  continued. 

Madonna  Alessandra  wrote  pathetically  to  Lorenzo  at 
Bruges  on  this  score : — “ One  has  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
pay  taxes,  although  we  have  both  peace'  and  tranquillity  in 
Florence.  It  is  miraculous  how  much  money  they  extort  from 
us,  and  yet  we  seem  to  gain  no  advantage.” 

Her  letters  to  her  sons  adduce  ample  evidence  of  a new 
feature  in  domestic  economy,  which  crept  into  Florentine 
society  in  the  fifteenth  century — slavery  ! 

Madonna  Alessandra,  writing  to  Filippo  at  Naples, 
says : — “ Let  me  remind  you  of  the  need  we  have  of  a 
slave,  for  so  far  we  have  always  had  one.  If  you  give 
orders  to  have  one  bought,  ask  for  a Tartar,  for  they  are 
the  best  for  hard  work,  and  are  simple  in  their  ways.  The 
Russians  are  more  delicate  and  prettier,  but,  according  to 
my  judgment,  a Tartar  would  be  best.”  There  are  many 
other  references  to  this  subject  scattered  through  her  corre- 
spondence. 

But  the  attention  of  Madonna  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi, 
and  that  of  every  woman  in  Florence,  was  rudely  called 
away  from  domestic  matters  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Government.  At  the  dictation  of  Luca  Pitti  the  Council  of 
State  issued  a decree  whereby,  in  addition  to  the  execution  of 
the  five  citizens  the  year  before,  eighteen  others  were  exiled, 
and  those  who  were  banished  in  1434  had  an  additional  term 
of  twenty-five  years  attached  to  their  sentences  of  outlawry. 
Their  sons  too  were  now  included. 

The  latter  were  on  no  account  to  approach  within  a hundred 
miles  of  the  city — a limit  reduced  the  following  year  indeed 
to  fifty — and  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication 
with  persons  in  Florence  except  upon  purely  private  family 
matters.  On  their  side  persons  in  the  city  were  admonished 
f.w.  o 
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to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  exiles  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment, fines,  and  banishment ! 

This  was  indeed  something  more  than  “ a bolt  from  the 
blue  ” ; it  was  the  annihilation  of  hope,  and  it  fell  with  almost 
fatal  effect  upon  the  strenuous  loving  heart  of  poor  Alessandra. 
She  had  not  regarded  the  sojourn  of  her  sons  in  foreign  lands 
as  anything  more  than  a voluntary  matter  on  their  part ; 
indeed,  no  decree  of  banishment  had  been  issued  against  them, 
and  they  had  come  and  gone  as  they  wished. 

Reeling  under  the  blow,  Madonna  Alessandra  wrote,  as  soon 
as  she  could  command  herself,  to  her  three  sons — for  Matteo 
happened  to  be  away  in  Rome  at  the  time ; all  three  letters 
were  dated  February,  1458.  Her  impulse  was  to  sell  all  she 
possessed  in  Florence,  give  up  her  home,  and  follow  her  sons 
into  exile. 

Filippo  at  first  encouraged  his  mother  to  join  him  and 
Lorenzo,  who  had  recently  gone  on  a visit  to  Naples.  Writing 
to  her  the  same  spring,  he  says,  “ You  have  now  been  without 
us  for  ten  years,  and  you  are  likely  to  be  so  for  several  more, 
and  a very  trifling  thing  might,  at  any  time,  happen  to  you 
that  you  should  die  without  our  seeing  one  another  again. 
This  consideration  will  perhaps  be  an  inducement  to  you  to 
share  the  exile  of  your  sons,  and  live  and  die  with  them, 
which  would  be  no  little  satisfaction  both  to  you  and  to  us.” 

This  letter  was  written  from  Rome,  where  the  two  elder 
brothers  had  met  Matteoino,  and  their  mother  joined  them 
there  for  consultation.  Filippo  set  before  her  a generous 
proposal  of  Messer  Niccolo,  namely,  that  if  his  three  young 
relatives  would  agree  to  settle  permanently  in  Naples,  he 
would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  funds.  Moreover,  he  made 
it  known  to  Filippo  and  Lorenzo  that  he  had  executed 
a new  will  in  their  favour,  and  had  appointed  Filippo  his 
executor-in-chief. 

After  communicating  with  the  Paolo  Strozzi  Bank  at 
Bruges  as  to  Lorenzo’s  freedom  of  action,  and  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Messer  Jacopo,  and  those  who  were  associated 
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with  him  in  the  management,  to  his  transfer  to  Naples,  the 
Madonna  urged  upon  her  sons  the  acceptance  of  Messer 
Niccolo’s  noble  proposition.  The  fact  that  King  Alfonso  had 
noticed  Filippo,  and  had  confided  to  him  several  commissions, 
further  strengthened  this  determination  of  the  matter. 

The  terrible  sentence  of  1458  included  of  course  Matteoino 
— the  apple  of  his  mother’s  eye.  He  had  only  just  reached 
his  majority,  and  was  as  harmless  a lad  as  any  in  Florence ; 
but  he  was  a Strozzo,  the  son  of  an  exile.  To  yield  him  up 
was  a deep  grief  to  Madonna  Alessandra ; indeed,  her  resolu- 
tion to  remain  at  Florence  faltered,  for  without  Matteoino  her 
life  would  be  intolerable. 

Plaintively  she  wrote  to  Filippo,  “ I carried  this  child  in 
my  womb  when  his  father  died.  I have  educated  him  for 
myself,  thinking  that  nothing  would  ever  separate  us.  But  I 
see  what  you  say  is  just,  and  your  honour  requires  his  exile,  so  I 
resign  myself  and  deprive  myself  of  him  for  your  good.”  She 
parted  from  him  with  anxious  misgivings. 

Matteo  went  off  to  Naples,  to  share  with  his  brothers  their 
banishment  and  their  business,  and  Madonna  Alessandra 
returned  sadly  to  Florence,  where  she  shut  herself  up  for 
awhile  in  her  little  home,  from  which  all  the  sunshine  had 
departed — a lonesome,  broken-hearted,  widowed  mother.  To 
be  sure,  she  had  Marco  and  Caterina  Parenti  and  Alessandra, 
who  had  married  Giovanni  Bonsi — all  were  at  hand  to  comfort 
her.  The  latter  was  an  upright  and  clever  man,  and  twenty 
years  older  than  his  bride.  In  speaking  of  this  son-in-law, 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  Madonna  Alessandra  somewhat 
cynically  observed,  “ but  you  see  he  has  six  brothers  and  a 
certain  serving-lad  of  obscure  origin,  nor  is  he  fat  in  substance, 
so  it  is  no  great  match  for  Alessandra.” 

Two  high  aims  the  devoted  mother  placed  before  herself 
and  her  sons,  to  each  of  which  she  addressed  herself  with 
characteristic  energy  : first,  the  full  restoration  of  her  boys  to 
Florence  and  the  family  honours,  and  secondly,  their  happy 
marriage  to  Florentine  girls. 

o 2 
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After  the  heavy  weight  of  sorrow  had  somewhat  abated  the 
Madonna  aroused  herself,  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  persons  situated  as  she  was,  she  entered  once  more 
into  society  and  cultivated  anew  old  friendships  with  powerful 
families.  This  she  did,  of  course,  that  her  sons  and  their 
case  might  be  well  fixed  in  the  public  eye. 

With  her  sons  she  kept  up  a very  active  correspondence, 
directing  their  conduct  and  inciting  them  to  perseverance  in 
their  efforts  to  stand  well  with  everyone  about  them. 

In  her  well-reasoned  survey  of  the  position  of  political 
parties  in  Florence,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  duty 
of  the  Strozzi  lay  in  making  favour  with  the  Medici — the 
natural  enemies  indeed  of  her  sons.  In  this  sense  she  wrote 
to  Filippo  : — “ I must  remind  you  that  those  who  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Medici  have  always  done  well,  whilst  those  of  the 
party  of  Luca  Pitti  the  contrary ; so  I warn  you  to  be  on  your 
guard  always.” 

She  was  wont  to  say,  when  people  remarked  upon  her  new 
line  of  conduct,  “ Well,  you  see,  in  time  we  all  see  many 
strange  things.”  Her  stoicism,  however,  was  called  upon  to 
withstand  a withering  ordeal,  for,  within  a twelvemonth  of 
Matteoino’s  arrival  in  Naples,  he  sickened,  and  died  suddenly 
in  the  arms  of  his  brother  Lorenzo.  The  bitter  cup  of 
bereavement  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  all  she  could  do 
was  to  bow  her  head  to  the  blow,  and  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  between  the  bursts  of  weeping : “ FigiuoV  mio  dolce ! 
ftgiuoV  mio  dolce ! ” Filippo  conveyed  the  mournful  tidings  to 
his  desolate  mother : “ I am,”  he  wrote,  “ in  the  deepest 
grief.  . . . When  will  fortune  be  tired  of  persecuting 
us?  ...  Is  it  for  our  sins,  or  for  those  of  our  ancestors, 
that  we  are  paying  thus  heavily  ? . . . Still  let  us  trust  in 
God.  ...” 

In  reply,  Alessandra  wrote,  “ I am  filled  with  bitterness  in 
being  deprived  of  such  a good  son.  . . . His  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  me.  ...  I can  but  look  to  you  and  trust 
in  your  filial  devotion,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  . . . 
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It  is  a vast  comfort  to  me  that  he  died  in  full  possession  of  all 
sacramental  blessings — a good  and  faithful  Christian.” 

IY 

Four  uneventful  years  followed ; party  strife  in  Florence 
seemed  to  be  settling  down,  and  Luca  Pitti’s  popularity  was 
giving  way  before  the  sapient  policy  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici. 
The  latter  was  a hard  man,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  those 
in  exile.  To  Madonna  Alessandra’s  petition  for  favour  and 
assistance  for  her  sons  he  turned  a deaf  ear. 

Nevertheless  the  devoted  mother  ceased  not  her  endeavours, 
and  made  friends  with  all  the  leading  men  who  surrounded 
Cosimo  — Agnolo  Acciaiuolo,  Dietisalvi  Neroni,  Niccolo 
Soderini,  the  brothers  Guicciardini  and  the  Pandolfini,  father 
and  son,  and  others.  Of  these  Neroni  was  far  and  away  the 
most  astute  and  specious.  Cosimo  reposed  implicit  confidence 
in  him,  and  to  him,  failing  his  master,  Madonna  Alessandra 
looked  principally. 

Moreover,  Neroni  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Strozzi, 
through  his  association  with  Messer  Palla’s  son,  Giovanni 
Francesco,  an  exile  in  Venice,  but  immensely  wealthy  and 
influential.  It  was  said  of  Neroni : “ Cosimo  and  his  people 

have  no  greater  and  no  more  ambitious  enemy.” 

Madonna  Alessandra’s  correspondence  with  her  sons  was  a 
matter  of  official  knowledge,  and  it  behoved  her  and  them  to 
exercise  the  very  greatest  care  and  secrecy.  Consequently,  the 
better  to  safeguard  themselves,  they  made  use  of  a code, 
wherein  the  names  of  people  of  prominence  were  replaced  by 
numerals.  During  the  four  years  in  question  very  many 
letters  passed  between  Florence  and  Naples,  all  pretty  much 
in  the  strain  of  the  following : — • 

“ To  Filippo  Strozzi  at  Naples,  the  7th  day  of 
February,  1464. 

“In  God’s  name,  Amen. 

“I  will  say  what  is  necessary  in  this  letter.  . . . 
Tommaso  arrived  here  on  the  31st  of  last  month  . . . and 
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delivered  the  letters  . . . from  ‘ 46  * and  * 54  ’ — these  were 
satisfactory  answers — and  from  the  brother  of  ‘32’ — pretty 
good.  Dietisalvi  is  a great  and  good  friend  to  you  . . . 
and  also  Zanobi,  ...  so  that  you  are  extremely  indebted 
to  them,  although  it  has  taken  a considerable  time  to  obtain 
their  friendship,  and  your  friends  have  had  a very  weary  time 
waiting.  Last  night  permission  was  granted  for  Lorenzo 
to  visit  Florence,  and  because  the  law  lays  it  down  that  no 
exile  may  come  in  except  upon  forty-four  votes  (of  the 
Signoria).  . . nevertheless  he  may  go  to  any  place  he  chooses, 
outside  the  gate,  during  the  whole  of  March.  I am  greatly 
encouraged,  for  by  this  coming  of  Lorenzo,  if  nothing  else  has 
been  gained,  it  has  nevertheless  been  made  evident  that  you 
have  good  friends  here.  . . . Messeri  Luigi  Guicciardini  and 
Pandolfo  di  Giannozzo  Pandolfini  have  worked  with  much 
solicitude,  and  are  well  disposed  towards  your  interests.  . . . 

“ Now,  Filippo,  it  is  time  to  make  a supreme  effort,  and  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  for  your  recall.  We  here  are  considering 
what  will  be  most  to  your  advantage.  . . . The  two  ambassa- 
dors are  going  to  Naples,  and  you  must  pay  them  honour, 
taking  some  presents  to  them,  for,  if  they  can,  they  will  serve 
you.  Messer  Luigi  is  well  reported  of,  and  holds  high  office  ; 
and  Pandolfo  has  the  character  of  being  a worthy  and 
intelligent  young  man. 

“ It  seems  good  to  me  that  you  should  find  out  from  the 
King  whether  he  would  undertake  to  ask  for  your  recall  from 
banishment,  . . . and  beside  this,  that  he  should  write  about 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  asking  him  to  make  a similar  request 
of  the  ambassador  from  Florence.  ...  Do  you  also  write  to 
him,  and  commend  your  business  to  him,  for  he  has  great 
influence  here.  ...  I am  certain  that  if  these  requests  were 
placed  before  48,  it  would  be  of  invaluable  help  to  you.  . . . 

“ I warn  you  not  to  omit  making  some  presents  to  Messeri 
Luigi  and  Pandolfo.  . . . There  will  never  be  a time  as 
favourable  as  this.  ...  I feel  certain  the  petition  of  such 
powerful  patrons  will  not  be  refused.  . . . Anyhow,  I have 
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written  this  long  letter  to  remind  you  of  my  insatiable 
longing.  ...  On  the  other  hand  we  must  commend  our  cause 
to  God.  . . . 

“ I wish  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  with  Tommaso,  who 
is  very  free  of  speech,  and  I have  heard  from  both  Bonsi 
and  Marco  (her  sons-in-law)  things  he  has  known  that  I have 
written.  This  I have  also  from  ‘ 13  ’ and  ‘ 14.’  ...  I 
shall  urge  him  not  to  speak  so  openly,  ...  for  he  might  do 
you  a great  deal  of  harm. 

“ I had  given  up  the  idea  of  making  a present  to  the 
Cardinal,  but  Lorenzo  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  spoken 
to  him  at  Borne,  and  that  he  had  made  good  promises,  and 
had  written  to  Piero  on  behalf  of  his  return  to  Florence,  so  I 
must  consult  Lorenzo  about  this  when  I see  him.” 

Then  the  good  mother  enters  into  chit-chat  about  less 
pressing  matters,  and  gives  her  son  what  news  she  has. 
“ Ardinghello,”  she  says,  “ has  returned  from  the  East,  and 
is  now  at  Venice.  His  wedding  here  is  fixed  for  the  middle 
of  April,  and  he  has  come  back  laden  with  treasures,  so 
that  his  lady-love  will  have  lots  of  jewels  and  beautiful 
things.  . . . 

“ I do  not  wish  the  pork  butcher  to  speak  to  Lorenzo 
about  that  matter.  I will  see  him  and  make,  if  I can,  an 
agreement  to  pay  what  is  owing,  gaining  as  much  time  as 
possible.  . . . Won’t  I embrace  Lorenzo  ! Would  that  I could 
caress  you  both  at  once.  I pray  God  that  I may  yet  live  to 
be  with  you  both  in  peace  and  comfort  here. 

“ That  girl  from  Vernia  pleased  me,  but  when  I made 
inquiries  about  her,  I found  there  was  something  wrong. 
However,  whilst  Lorenzo  is  here  we  will  go  into  the  matter, 
and  also  with  respect  to  Giovanni  Francesco’s  niece.  I do  not 
hear  of  any  agreement  on  his  part  with  his  creditors,  except 
that  he  speaks  fairly  of  wishing  to  do  his  duty  ; nevertheless, 
many  people  suspect  that  he  is  really  doing  nothing.  Now 
that  Niccolo  di  Levante,  who  had  a lien  upon  his  goods,  has 
returned  home,  we  shall  see  what  will  be  done. 
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“ No  more  at  present.  God  protect  yon  from  harm.  From 
your  Alessandra  Strozzi,  Florence. 

“ (P.S.)  I have  to-day  received  a barrel  of  plums,  which 
cost  me  thirty  soldi  for  carriage  from  Pisa  and  the  duty — 
and  really  they  are  not  worth  so  much.  . . . You  would 
have  done  better  if  you  had  sent  me  something  sweet,  for  I 
have  a bad  cold;  nevertheless,  I like  anything  from  my 
Filippo.  . . . Don’t  be  surprised  by  my  letter ; my  mind  is 
full  of  joyous  expectation  for  Lorenzo.” 

“ Zanobi,”  named  in  this  letter,  was  the  Madonna’s  brother, 
who  had  been  all  along  most  energetic  on  behalf  of  his 
nephews’  restoration.  Luigi  Guicciardini  and  Pandolfo  Pan- 
dolfini  were  ambassadors  to  Naples  in  1465. 

Of  Lorenzo’s  visit  to  his  mother  and  his  quasi-repatriation 
we  have  no  record.  Indeed,  the  year  of  this  letter  was  one  of 
deep  concern  to  all  in  Florence,  for  Cosimo  il  Yecchio  lay 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Medici  appeared 
to  be  jeopardised  by  the  infirmity  and  inactivity  of  his  only 
son  Piero.  Certainly  power  was  then  based  upon  popu- 
larity through  The  purse ; and  Cosimo  left  his  successor 
immense  wealth. 

In  a letter  to  Filippo,  Madonna  Alessandra  writes  senten- 
tiously,  and  like  a woman  of  the  world : “ Those  who  have 
no  money  are  bound  to  go  down.  Here  everything  is  upside 
down,  what  with  those  who  have  failed  already,  and  those 
who  are  shaky ! ” 

From  the  succession  of  Piero  de’  Medici  as  Capo  della 
Repubblica  the  Madonna  had  everything  to  hope.  His 
amiable  disposition,  his  sympathy  for  suffering,  his  liberal 
charities,  and  the  excellent  influence  exercised  by  his  able  and 
virtuous  wife,  Domina  Lucrezia  de’  Tornabuoni,  would  all 
tell  greatly  in  favour  of  her  plea  for  her  sons’  recall  from 
exile. 

She  had  certainly  had  encouragement  from  Agnolo  Accia- 
uiolo  and  Dietisalvi  Neroni,  but  the  two  Soderini — Niccolo 
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and  Tommaso — treated  her  with  scorn.  She  did  not  fail  to 
pour  out  vials  of  wrath  upon  their  heads  for  their  harsh- 
ness and  unforgiving  attitude.  The  days  of  their  power, 
however,  seemed  to  be  numbered  ; and  well  may  the  indomi- 
table mother  have  used  Dino  Compagni’s  famous  saying: 
“ I let  them  keep  until  they  are  obliged  to  fall  into 

my  lap  ! ” 

Luca  Pitti  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Medician  party — 
“ Del  Poggio  ” they  were  called,  from  his  new  palace,  the 
Pitti  on  the  hill.  Piero’s  friends  were  dubbed  “Del  Piano,” 
because  he  dwelt  in  the  flat  in  the  Via  Larga.  Thus  Florence 
was  once  more  divided  into  two  camps.  The  end  of  it  was, 
however,  just  as  Alessandra  had  clearly  foreseen  : one  day 
Luca  was  the  city’s  overlord — the  next  he  was  the  object  of 
universal  contempt,  pointed  at  and  spit  on.  Piero  de’ 

Medici  carried  the  day. 

The  Madonna  was  twitted  with  inconsistency,  when  she 
exclaimed  : “ Let  everyone  kiss  the  ground  the  Medici  walks 
upon  ” ; but  she  quietly  replied : “ I care  not ; I am  but  a 

woman,  and  I don’t  understand  your  political  matters  like 

a man.  Whoever  will  restore  me  my  sons,  to  him  I wish 
well ! ” 

If  1464  had  been  a year  of  constant  letter-writing,  its 
successor  was  marked  still  more  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of 
Madonna  Alessandra.  Of  the  year’s  letters  to  Filippo  there 
are  preserved  twenty-one,  five  to  Lorenzo,  and  seven  to  the 
two  together.  In  almost  all  of  them  she  indicates  in  energetic 
language  the  line  of  behaviour  the  brothers  should  still  follow 
in  their  intercourse  with  Piero  and  Lucrezia  de’  Medici ; 
for  the  Domina  was  equally  able  to  help  as  was  Piero,  and, 
if  possible,  a great  deal  more  accessible  and  even  more 
sympathetic. 

Alessandra  had  interviews  with  Piero,  all  bearing  upon  the 
burning  desire  of  her  heart — the  recall  of  her  sons  to  Florence. 
On  April  19,  1465,  she  wrote  to  Filippo  : “ I see  you  trust 
me,  as  I was  sure  you  did.  ...  I spoke,  the  other  day,  to 
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Piero,  as  yon  suggested,  but  in  my  own  way,  with  regard  to 
yon.  He  heard  me  very  patiently  and  told  me  he  was 
desirous  of  meeting  your  wishes  in  every  way,  and  I feel 
sure  he  is  sincere.  . . . He  expressed  great  regard  for 
you.  . . 

Filippo  was  quite  wide  awake  to  the  hint  his  mother  gave 
him  with  respect  to  his  conduct  towards  the  Capo  della  Repub- 
blica  and  his  high-minded  consort ; and,  man-like,  his  atten- 
tions were  addressed  naturally  to  her.  Presents,  costly  and 
simple,  were  essential  between  petitioner  and  patron,  and 
Filippo  was  not  behind  the  times  when  he  despatched  from 
Naples  some  bales  of  fine  linen  and  embroidery,  which 
Lucrezia  would  value,  and  with  them  a hamper  of  choice 
Neapolitan  figs,  which  did  not  grow  near  Florence.  Other 
suitable  offerings  followed  suit. 

Whilst  negotiations  for  the  repatriation  of  her  sons  went  on 
successfully,  and  Madonna  Alessandra’s  enthusiasm  and  perse- 
verance conquered  all  hearts,  Filippo  and  Lorenzo  negli 
Strozzi  were  prospering  greatly  in  Naples. 

Both  of  them  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign, 
and,  when  young  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  on  his  journey  in  search 
of  a wife,  visited  the  Neapolitan  Court  in  1465,  not  only  did 
King  Ferdinando  name  the  Strozzi,  but  introduced  them 
personally  to  the  young  Prince. 

Lorenzo,  with  his  mother’s  tender  heart  for  suffering  and 
sufferers,  was  touched  by  the  injustice  which  had  been  meted 
out  to  the  exiles  and  their  descendants  in  1458,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Florence,  spoke  to  his  father,  Piero,  on  their 
behalf. 

Already  well  affected  toward  the  Strozzi  and  others  of  the 
banished  families,  the  treacherous  attack  upon  his  person,  in 
1466,  in  which  his  quondam  councillors  were  all  implicated, 
opened  Piero’s  eyes  to  the  instability  of  his  position.  In  a 
moment  of  astute  worldly  wisdom  he  took  a step  which  was 
fraught  with  immense  import  to  himself  and  his  family  as 
well  as  to  the  families  of  the  exiles. 
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The  recall  of  all  those  expatriated  in  1434  and  1458  rallied 
a host  of  adherents,  full  of  gratitude,  determined,  come  what 
might,  to  stand  firm  for  the  Medici.  This  step  was  taken  cer- 
tainly in  face  of  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  Signoria, 
for  many  said:  “ I voted  for  their  banishment,  and  I shall 
never  vote  for  their  return.” 

In  1466  the  sentence  of  death  and  all  other  disabilities  were 
cancelled  by  decree  of  the  Signoria,  and  Filippo  and  Lorenzo 
negli  Strozzi  were,  at  length,  free  to  enter  Florence  and  take 
up  the  place  of  their  father  with  all  the  honours  of  their 
family  restored  in  full ! 

Madonna  Alessandra’s  pleadings,  her  tears  and  her  self- 
sacrifice,  had  not  been  in  vain;  and  now  the  moment  for 
which  she  had  prayed,  fasted  and  worked  was  at  hand,  when 
she  could  fall  upon  her  children’s  breasts  and  fold  her  arms 
once  more  about  them,  in  their  own  lawful  home. 

Adversity  had  not  soured  mother  or  sons — prosperity 
could  not  injure  them.  With  a dignity  quite  admirable,  and 
with  the  exhibition  of  a noble  self-control,  they  had  won  their 
way,  and  they  were  able  to  resume  the  even  tenour  of  their 
early  life,  in  good  Messer  Matteo’s  time,  as  though  the  exile 
had  been  but  an  evil  dream. 

“ A Strozzo  for  a Strozzo  ” — the  battle-cry  of  the  family — 
once  more  rang,  but  peacefully,  out  of  the  throats  of  friends, 
neighbours  and  dependants  ; and  the  family  mansion  echoed 
again  and  again  with  the  pleasant  music  of  the  home-coming 
preparations,  for  its  brave  lawful  lady  and  the  gallant  lords 
her  sons. 

However,  the  Strozzi  did  not  remove  immediately  from 
Naples,  their  business  and  social  connections  there  were  so 
considerable,  and  they  had  both  attained  high  office  at  Court, 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  Filippo  was  Treasurer  to  the  King, 
and  Lorenzo  held  the  rank  of  Royal  Councillor,  and  they  were 
both  trustees  and  depositaries  for  several  municipal  charities. 

Madonna  Alessandra’s  life’s  work  was  half  accomplished : 
she  had  lived  to  see  Filippo  and  Lorenzo  walk,  with  heads 
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erect,  into  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  there 
to  record  their  names  as  Signori  di  Firenze  ; she  had  yet  to  live 
to  see  them  lead  happily  Florentine  brides  to  the  high  altar 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  Which  project  of  the  two  was 
dearest  to  her  heart  she,  perhaps,  would  have  found  it  most 
difficult  to  say ! 

The  marriage  of  her  sons  had  still  to  be  accomplished. 
Filippo  was  thirty-eight  and  Lorenzo  thirty-six — very  old 
bachelors  in  their  mother’s  eyes.  They  had  been  far  too  busy 
and  too  anxious  about  the  social  and  financial  rebuilding  of 
their  father’s  house  to  afford  time  for  matrimonial  projects. 
Indeed,  Filippo  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  legitimate  parentage  until  his  children  could  be  born 
free  citizens  of  Florence. 

Restoration  and  rehabilitation  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  his  outlook,  and  he,  and  Lorenzo  with  him,  cordially 
responded  to  their  mother’s  entreaties.  She  had  indeed  urged 
the  necessity  of  this  step  over  and  over  again,  and  her  letters 
are  full  of  hints.  “ To  have  a good  mate,”  she  says,  “ com- 
forts and  ennobles  the  man  both  in  body  and  soul.  . . .”  “A 
man,  when  he  is  a man  indeed,  makes  woman  a woman  . . .” 
and  so  forth ! 

Madonna  Alessandra  had  made  up  her  mind,  from  the  first, 
that  her  daughters-in-law  should  be  Florentine  girls.  She 
set  to  work  upon  the  usual  process  of  exhaustion,  in  that  she 
personally  viewed,  and  set  her  own  value  upon,  every  likely 
marriageable  maiden.  She  required  two  conditions,  at  all 
events : personal  attractiveness  and  monetary  desirability ; for 
she  reflected  that  even  paragons  of  virtue  without  the  where- 
withal to  bless  their  husbands’  households  were  by  no  means 
suitable  connections. 

At  Mass,  in  the  streets,  at  the  homes,  and  everywhere 
where  women  and  girls  foregathered,  there  was  the 
Madonna,  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  The  results  of  her 
observations  she  wrote  out  fully  in  her  letters  to  her  sons.  To 
say  she  was  mercenary  is  only  half  the  truth ; she  had  keen 
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common-sense,  and  knew  that  her  tactics  were  the  only  possible 
ones  in  the  restoration  of  the  family.  “ To  accumulate 
property,”  she  told  her  sons,  “ and  to  have  no  one  to  inherit  it 
was  reprehensible  shortsightedness.” 

She  took  into  her  confidence  her  two  daughters  and  their 
husbands — Marco  Parenti  in  particular  as  a thorough  man  of 
the  world.  They  cast  their  eyes  first  of  all  upon  the  two 
Soldani  girls,  then  on  a Bardo  da  Yernio  ; but  the  former  were 
“ apathetic,”  and  the  last  seemed  “ a raw  sort  of  girl  after  all,” 
as  she  said ! 

One  bright  morning  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Madonna 
Alessandra  espied  Giovanna,  a daughter  of  Messer  Francesco 
Tanagli,  who  greatly  charmed  her.  A ray  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine, glancing  in  through  one  of  the  new  stained-glass 
windows  in  Brunelleseo’s  cupola,  encircled  the  young  girl  with 
a flashing  rainbow,  and  transfigured  her  natural  beauty.  The 
Madonna  told  her  confidants  what  she  had  seen,  but  as  she 
was  conversing  with  them  there  passed  along  the  street 
Messer  Donato  de’  Adimari’s  daughter  Fiammetta,  whose 
physical  attractions  were  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  her  dowry  would  be  considerable  ! 

She  was  undoubtedly  the  very  wife  for  Filippo,  although,  to 
be  sure,  she  was  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old;  but  her 
mental  attainments  were  much  in  advance  of  her  years,  and 
were  commensurate  with  her  personal  charms.  The  family, 
too,  was  ancient,  noble,  influential,  and  wealthy — Bianchi  to  a 
man,  and  as  loyal  as  could  be  to  the  cause  of  the  Medici. 

Filippo  was  quite  content  with  the  choice  that  was  made  for 
him,  and,  within  six  months  of  his  repatriation,  he  and 
Fiammetta  were  betrothed.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
quietly  in  October  at  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  as  Madonna 
Alessandra  had  made  up  her  mind  it  should  be ! 

The  newly-married  couple  went  to  Naples,  where  Madonna 
Fiammetta  was  welcomed  by  all  her  husband’s  friends,  from 
the  King  downwards,  with  befitting  honour. 
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It  was  now  Lorenzo’s  turn,  and  the  same  faithful  coterie 
of  match-makers  were  once  more  hard  at  work  to  fix  up  a good 
marriage  for  him  ! 

Similar  conditions  to  those  which  ruled  Filippo’s  union 
with  Fiammetta  again  obtained,  and,  after  a careful  review, 
the  choice  fell  upon  Marietta,  the  daughter  of  Messer  Lorenzo 
di  Messer  Palla  negli  Strozzi  and  of  Madonna  Alessandra  de’ 
Bardi — her  mother’s  rival ! 

The  girl  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by  Gianbattista  Benci, 
who  in  1464  had  held  a grand  Giostra  in  her  honour — when 
Desiderio  da  Settignano  modelled  her  bust — which,  by  the 
way,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  works  of  the 
cinquecento. 

From  some  unexplained  cause,  nothing  came,  after  all,  of 
this  betrothal,  and  Lorenzo  di  Messer  Matteo  negli  Strozzi 
was  “ sworn  ” to  his  kinswoman  in  1467. 

Truly  this  was  a signal  victory  for  Madonna  Alessandra  in 
the  sweet  pathway  of  grace  and  peace — quite  a sufficient  and 
touching  reparation  for  all  the  jealousies  of  the  past.  Marietta’s 
mother  was  dead,  and  Madonna  Alessandra  di  Matteo  negli 
Strozzi  offered  a mother’s  love  to  her  rival’s  child. 

Still  there  was  a hitch  in  the  contract,  and  that  mischief- 
making little  Divinity  who  lives  up  aloft  with  bent  bow  and 
ready  arrows,  contrived  that  Lorenzo  should  not  give  his  name 
to  Marietta,  who,  once  more,  poor  young  girl ! was  cast  adrift. 

Antonia  de’  Baroncelli  was  Lorenzo’s  choice — they  were 
married  in  1468,  and  followed  Filippo  and  Fiammetta  to 
Naples.  The  brothers  carried  on  their  business  still  with 
integrity,  assiduity,  and  success.  Filippo  had  his  flowers,  his 
figs,  and  artichokes — which  he  first  introduced  to  Florence ; 
and  Lorenzo,  on  his  Masseria , or  farm,  which  he  had  purchased 
from  two  brothers  called  da  Sasso,  outside  the  Pozzuoli  gate, 
had  his  fruit,  his  flax,  and  his  mulberries.  Where  a man’s 
hobby  is  there  is  his  heart,  and  they  were  both  content. 
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Madonna  Alessandra  consented  gladly  to  separation  from 
her  son,  now  that  her  ideals  had  been  realised.  She  visited 
them,  and  they  spent  much  time  in  Florence,  all  the  while 
quietly  arranging  their  business  affairs  and  preparing  to  make 
their  home  once  more  in  Florence.  Life  seemed  young  again 
to  them  all,  and  hope  and  love  had  their  fruition. 

Don  Piero  and  Domina  Lucrezia  de’  Medici  were  not 
forgotten,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  were  any  who,  even  in 
minor  ways,  had  sympathised  with  or  assisted  the  now 
reunited  family.  Little  and  great  offerings,  in  token  of 
gratitude  and  amity,  were  constantly  on  their  way  from  Naples 
to  Florence : Madonna  Alessandra  speaks  of  them  in  subse- 
quent letters  to  her  sons. 

These  missives,  indeed,  were  now  somewhat  few,  far  between, 
and  treated  no  longer  of  distressful  topics,  but  of  happy  homely 
matters.  In  a letter  to  Filippo,  written  on  April  7,  1469,  she 
says : “ Andrea  and  Tommaso  Ginori,  who  are  now  with  you, 
came  to  see  me  on  Easter  Day,  and  told  me  many  things  about 
your  household,  and  especially  about  Marina,  and  the  pretty 
ways  she  has  with  you.  . . 

This  Marina  would  seem  to  have  been  a superior  sort  of 
slave-housekeeper,  for  again  the  Madonna  writes  about  her, 
but  somewhat  ironically : — “ I send  you  the  towels  ; be  careful 
that  Mona  Marina  does  not  make  them  disappear  ! ” No 
doubt  Marina  was  one  of  those  devoted  domestics  who  “ shook 
their  master’s  clothes  out  of  the  window  every  morning, 
peeping  out  to  see  who  was  passing,  and  looking  ruddier  and 
happier  than  the  rose,”  as  one  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  ballate 
has  it ! 

The  Madonna,  with  all  her  tender  solicitude  for  her  sons 
and  daughters,  was  somewhat  of  a stern  mistress  in  her  house. 
She  confesses  that  she  “ used  harshness  to  her  women  slaves,’ 
and  even  “laid  violent  hands  upon  them”!  This,  however, 
was  a necessary  corollary  of  the  vexed  question  of  domestic 
servitude.  “ A good  woman  and  a bad  one  equally  require  the 
stick,”  was  an  old  and  familiar  saying  of  the  Florentines  ! 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Madonna  was  a fount  of  charity  and 
forbearance  to  aged  and  faithful  retainers.  “ Piero  and  Mona 
Cilia,”  she  wrote,  “ are  both  alive  but  infirm.  ...  I have  over- 
flowed the  field  (flax)  for  next  year,  and,  as  I must  put  it  in 
order,  these  two  old  people,  if  they  do  not  die,  may  still 
earn  a dole.  . . . Heaven  will  provide.” 

The  union  of  Filippo  and  Fiammetta  was  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  and  Madonna  Alessandra  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  nursing  grandchildren  upon  her  knees,  three 
at  any  rate  being  born  to  them  before  the  faithful  mother’s 
life  of  anxiety  and  toil  ended. 

The  first-born — a son — came  to  gladden  all  hearts  in  1468, 
and  his  grandmother  much  wished  him  to  be  called  after  his 
grandfather,  Matteo.  Filippo  decided  otherwise,  and  chose 
Alfonso,  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  nine  sponsors,  the  Duke 
of  Calabria,  in  grateful  remembrance  also  of  the  patronage  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Naples.  Then  came,  the  following  year, 
another  dear  child,  and  about  naming  this  one  Madonna 
Alessandra  had  something  to  say  in  one  of  the  last  letters  she 
wrote  to  Filippo. 

Writing  on  May  8,  she  says,  “ Lorenzo  might  have  found 
something  better  to  do  than  to  tell  you,  in  his  letter,  that  I 
was  not  pleased  that  the  name  Alessandro  should  be  fixed  for 
the  child  if  it  were  a boy,  and,  though  he  said  what  was  true, 
he  ought  not  to  have  written  it  to  you,  for,  rightly  as  he  said 
to  me,  ‘ we  shall  be  badly  off  if  we  may  not  give  our  children 
what  names  we  like.’ 

“ I should  have  got  over,”  she  goes  on  to  say,  “ his  being 
called  Alessandro — as  you  propose — as  I have  got  over  Alfonso ; 
but  now  God  has  provided  that  Lucrezia  should  be  born — and 
she  is  a beautiful  child,  just  like  Fiammetta,  . . . and  bigger 
than  Alfonso.” 

Apparently  Madonna  Fiammetta,  with  Alfonso,  were  staying 
in  Florence  when  this  confinement  took  place,  for  Madonna 
Alessandra  says,  in  the  same  letter,  “ It  will  be  three  weeks 
since  Fiammetta  was  delivered,  . . . and  quite  a number  of 
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people  have  been  here,  and  everything  falls  upon  me.  And  if 
I had  no  other  occupation  but  Alfonso,  I should  need  none ; 
but  this  is  a great  pleasure  to  me,  for  he  is  always  with  me, 
and  I am  like  an  old  hen  with  one  chick  ! . . 

Caterina  Parenti,  too,  gave  Madonna  Alessandra  another 
grandchild,  in  April,  1469,  and  him  they  named  after  her — 
Alessandro.  With  Marco  she  was  the  happiest  of  wives,  and 
he  placed  on  record  in  his  Ricordi,  “I  spent  with  my  dear  wife 
a most  pleasant  and  a perfectly  happy  life.”  One  of  their  sons 
inherited  his  grandmother’s  literary  gifts  of  letter-writing ; 
a charming  Cronica  of  the  family  history,  written  down  to  the 
year  1518. 

Another  young  family  also  sprang  up  to  rejoice  Madonna 
Alessandra — that  of  her  son  Lorenzo,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
rejuvenated  after  her  wearying  experience  of  life’s  disappoint- 
ments. She  makes  a note  of  this  in  a rather  contradictory 
reply  to  a remark  in  one  of  Lorenzo’s  letters : “ It  is  never  a 
weariness  or  trouble  to  me  to  do  what  I can  for  you,  . . . but  it 
is  not  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  I have  grown  young  again.” 

Sounds  of  marriage  bells  were  once  more  to  bid  Madonna 
Alessandra  and  her  family  to  happy  festivities,  for  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  brought  home,  in  1469,  his  Roman  bride,  Clarice  Orsini, 
to  Florence,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
magnificence.  Among  those  invited  was  Madonna  Alessandra 
negli  Strozzi,  to  be  entertained  at  Domina  Lucrezia’s  special 
table  of  matrons — a high  distinction  indeed.  In  1460,  at 
Nannina  de’  Medici’s  marriage  to  Bernardo  de’  Rucellai,  no 
Strozzi  were  invited — they  were  then  under  a cloud : now  the 
darkness  had  removed. 

Filippo  and  Fiammetta  were  also  invited  guests,  but  they 
were  unable  to  be  present.  “ I told  Lorenzo,”  the  Madonna 
writes,  “ that  Domina  Lucrezia  twice  invited  Fiammetta  to  the 
wedding  before  her  confinement.  I replied,  asking  her  to 
excuse  her,  because  she  was  with  child.  . . . Afterwards,  when 
she  heard  the  accouchement  was  accomplished,  she  sent  again, 
and  said  we  must  on  no  account  say  ‘ No.’  . . . She  does  not 
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want  to  go — first,  because  you  are  not  here ; and  next,  because, 
if  she  went,  she  would  have  to  spend  several  hundred  gold 
florins.  . . . She  would  require  some  handsome  dresses  and 
petticoats;  besides,  she  is  not  well  off  for  jewels.  . . . The 
festivities  are  to  begin  on  June  4,  and,  they  say,  will  go  on 
for  some  time.  . . .” 

Soon  after  the  Medici  marriage  gaieties  Madonna  Ales- 
sandra’s  health  began  seriously  to  give  way.  About  Easter, 
and  especially  in  Holy  Week  of  that  year,  as  she  herself  says  : 
“ I did  not  feel  well,  and  I took  medicine,  but  it  did  not  do 
me  much  good.  I am  old,  you  know,  now,  and  instead  of 
getting  better,  I grow  worse.” 

Nevertheless  her  spirits  kept  up,  and  she  corresponded 
cheerfully  with  her  sons.  On  April  14,  1470,  she  wrote 
chattily  to  Filippo  as  follows: — “You  tell  me  that  you  will 
be  in  Eome  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  May  God  protect 
you ! . . . I have  the  invoice  of  a bale  of  cloth  and  flax  and 
raw  silk,  which  you  despatched  by  way  of  Pisa.  ...  As  to 
that  you  sent  by  Biagio — a couple  of  strong  chests  and 
sundries — all  is  well.  ...  Do  not  forget  to  take  the  measure- 
ments and  age  of  that  slave  girl.  ...  Of  split  corn  I have 
purchased  18  bushels  at  9 soldi  per  bushel,  and  1,200  sheaves 
of  barley  straw,  as  it  is  dear  here,  and  we  are  bound  to  buy 
when  the  market  is  rising.  ...  We  shall  manage  with  wine 
for  the  summer.  ...  On  account  of  the  recent  severe  cold 
the  vines  are  not  yet  sprouting,  and  they  say  a great  number 
have  been  destroyed,  so  the  price  of  the  vintage  will  go  up.  . . . 
If  you  have  not  sent  any  of  that  powder  for  cleaning  silver  I 
don’t  so  much  care,  for  we  don’t  need  it  now. 

“ I have  had  made  for  you,  when  you  come,  a manger  and 
hayrick  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  will  give  you  accom- 
modation for  three  horses.  . . . Alfonso  and  the  rest  of  us  are 
well.  You  will  have  had  news,  I daresay,  how  the  Stinche 
was  twice  broken  into,  and  the  prisoners  escaped,  but  were 
recaptured.  Six  days  afterwards  Nardi  entered  Prato  with 
two  hundred  mercenaries.  The  alarm  was  tremendous,  people 
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running  about  the  streets  ; all  the  baked  bread  was  seized  and 
carried  to  the  Palace,  so  we  had  none,  nor  any  flour.  ...  It 
was  indeed  good  news  that  Nardi  was  taken  prisoner.  . . . 
They  say  the  Podesta  hanged  fourteen  of  them,  and  seven  are 
to  be  hung  to-morrow.  . . . Besides  this  outbreak,  there  has 
been  an  earthquake.  Between  one  and  the  other  I seem  to  be 
out  of  my  mind,  and  think  we  must  be  near  the  end  of  the 
world,  so  that  it  is  needful  to  attend  to  one’s  soul  and  be 
prepared.  So  no  more  for  the  present.  God  keep  you 
all  from  harm.  From  your  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi,  in 
Florence.” 

Bernardo  Nardi  was  an  accomplice  of  Dietisalvi  Neroni  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Medici.  Nardi  was  beheaded,  whilst 
Dietisalvi  escaped  punishment. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  letter  the  Madonna  wrote 
to  her  sons — at  least  none  of  a later  date  have  been  preserved. 
And  now  a silence,  absolute  and  ominous,  falls  upon  the 
Strozzi  story,  and  nearly  a twelvemonth  goes  by  unmarked 
by  note  or  incident. 

Then  it  is  from  Filippo  negli  Strozzi  that  we  gather  the  year’s 
history,  for  he,  picking  up  quite  casually  his  mother’s  Zibal - 
done — wherein  she  had,  with  infinite  care,  kept  a record  of 
household  accounts  and  events,  recipes,  anecdotes,  and  what 
not — wrote,  on  the  first  spare  page,  the  following  sadly  loving 
words : — 

“ In  the  Name  t.  On  the  second  day  of  March,  1471. 
This  day,  in  the  morning,  between  10  and  11,  Madonna 
Alessandra  passed  away  from  this  life,  with  all  the  Sacraments 
— a most  sweet  death.  She  was  most  honourably  buried  in 
our  sepulchre  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  She  lived  sixty-five 
years.  May  she  rest  in  peace.” 

* * * * * 

We  have  no  account  of  her  last  illness ; no  harrowing  details 
of  the  death-agony,  no  record  of  the  sorrow  of  that  parting — 
death,  indeed,  was  more  merciful  than  exile,  There  are  no 
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statements  of  her  property,  no  details  of  her  last  wishes,  save 
only  a touching  request  made  when  near  her  end.  The 
Madonna’s  guardaroba  was  a modest  one,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  state  robes  she  had  worn  at  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s 
nuptials,  nearly  all  the  clothes  she  left  were  black,  which,  she 
directed,  should  be  “ distributed  to  poor  people  per  V amove 
di  Dio” 

We  have  no  sculptured  memorial  of  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi, 
nor  any  well-authenticated  painted  presentment  of  her  person. 
Her  monument  is  a homely  one : letters  to  her  children, 
written  in  the  current  colloquial  phraseology  of  Florence. 
These  form  the  mirror  of  a good  and  useful  life.  Upon  her 
lips  reposed  the  kind  thoughts  of  her  loving  heart,  and  in  her 
hand  was  held  the  eloquent  pen  of  a ready  writer. 

Her  words  express,  in  the  flowing  milk  of  a mother’s  breasts, 
all  that  may  be  looked  for  in  human  love  and  devotion. 

Eeading  these  “ Letters,”  we  seem  to  hear  the  good  mother’s 
voice,  after  a lapse  of  four  centuries,  appealing  to  us  eloquently 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  Family  and  Fatherland. 

Her  title,  “ The  Mother  of  the  Strozzi,”  lives  in  the  pages 
of  history. 
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Lisa  Del  Giocondo. 

By  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Louvre , Paris 
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LISA  DE’  GHERARDINI — DI  FRANCESCO  DEL  GIOCONDO:  LEONARDO’S 

“ MONA  LISA  ” 

I 

In  the  Salon  Carre,  within  the  Palais  du  Louvre,  there 
hangs,  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  chiefest  among  chefs 
d’oeuvres,  a picture,  so  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the 
authorities  of  that  superb  museum  of  art,  that  were,  by  some 
fell  chance,  a devastating  conflagration  to  threaten  its  priceless 
treasures,  that  picture  would  be  the  first  objective  of  every 
party  of  rescuers. 

This  is,  however,  no  great  historical  or  allegorical  composi- 
tion, vivid  with  the  glorious  colouring  of  Rubens  or  Veronese, 
nor  is  it  a transcendent  religious  ikon  by  Raphael  or  Fra 
Angelico.  It  is  no  work  of  a French  master  invoking  a spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  yet  he  who  painted  it  was,  in  a sense,  a 
French  artist,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  a French  king. 

It  is  a simple  quarter-length  figure  with  nothing  mere- 
tricious about  it;  no  striking  mise  en  scene  projects  it,  no 
inspired  study  of  one  short  hour,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a tour  de  force  so  powerful  that  no  other  portrait,  in 
any  gallery  or  church,  the  round  world  over,  works  a spell  so 
potent  and  so  lasting ! 

Its  composition  and  its  arrangement  are  of  the  simplest; 
the  pose  is  easy,  dignified  and  natural,  the  colours  are  chas- 
tened and  subdued — merely  greys  and  greens  and  browns,  the 
chiaroscuro  has  nothing  theatrical  or  pedantic  ; its  finish  is  low 
— perhaps  it  is  actually  unfinished. 

It  has  hung  in  the  Louvre  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  world  of  art  and  his  wife  of  fashion  have 
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passed  and  repassed  it  over  and  over  again — sympathetic 
pageant  wherein  no  one  has  failed  to  acknowledge  its 
fascination. 

The  picture,  in  short,  is  the  portrait  of  a woman,  and  yet  it 
is  not  a mere  portrait,  for  it  is  a living  likeness — a speaking 
face — and  a pulsating  bust.  Never  did  painter  so  transpose 
the  very  life’s  essence  of  a breathing  woman  in  pigment. 

She  is  a miracle-working  Madonna — not  indeed  one  of  the 
innumerable  replicas  of  the  Divine  Madonna  of  Bethlehem, 
but  a human  goddess.  She  possesses  the  power,  and  the  desire, 
to  charm  all  beholders,  and  she  has  also  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  she  has  succeeded  in  her  enchantment  and  is 
irresistible. 

Her  nut-brown  eyes  rival  and  deflect  all  others : they  are 
shaded,  but  refuse  to  be  cast  down.  Her  features  are  typical, 
as  though  many  a perfect  face  had  been  superimposed  one 
above  the  other  until  the  ideal  was  realised.  Her  kissable 
lips  and  cheeks  have  the  pink  glow  of  health.  Her  light-brown 
hair  is  modestly  and  becomingly  arranged  in  two  bandeaux, 
with  a cataract  of  rippling  curls,  and  it  hides  nothing  of  the 
coquettish  pose  of  the  well-shaped  head  and  neck.  The  white 
veil  is  a soft  and  befitting  setting.  Her  bosom,  well  developed 
is  full  of  love,  and  it  is  clothed  in  a green  vest  simply 
embroidered.  Her  hands  are  beautiful — the  finest,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  world  of  art. 

Her  expression,  which  betokens  the  highest  spirits  held  in 
check,  beams  with  the  fun  of  clever  repartee — and  her 
smile ! — ah ! that  is  the  distinctive  and  unique  feature  of  the 
whole  impersonation — a smile  inimitable  and  mystic  ! 

Giorgio  Vasari  was  the  first  to  voice  human  sentiment 
and  opinion  with  respect  to  this  wondrous  face  : “ Whoever,” 
he  writes,  in  his  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors,”  “ shall 
desire  to  see  how  far  art  can  imitate  nature,  may  do  so  to 
perfection  in  this  head,  wherein  every  peculiarity  that  could  be 
depicted  by  the  utmost  subtlety  of  the  pencil  has  been  faith- 
fully reproduced.  The  eves  have  the  lustrous  brightness  and 
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moisture  which  is  seen  in  life,  and  around  them  are  those 
pale  red  and  slightly  livid  circles  also  proper  to  nature,  with 
the  lashes,  which  can  only  be  copied,  as  these  are,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  ; the  eyebrows  also  are  represented  with  the 
closest  exactitude,  where  fuller  and  where  more  thinly  set, 
with  the  separate  hairs  delineated  they  issue  from  the  skin, 
every  turn  being  followed,  and  all  the  pores  exhibited  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  be  more  natural  than  it  is ; the  nose, 
with  its  beautiful  and  delicately  roseate  nostrils,  might  be 
easily  believed  to  be  alive  ; the  mouth,  admirable  in  its  out- 
line, has  the  lips  uniting  the  rose-tints  of  their  colour  with 
that  of  the  face,  in  the  utmost  perfection,  and  the  carnation  of 
the  cheek  does  not  appear  to  be  painted,  but  truly  of  flesh  and 
blood.  He  who  looks  earnestly  at  the  pit  of  the  throat  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  sees  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  this  work  is  painted  in  a manner  well  calculated 
to  make  the  boldest  master  tremble,  and  astonishes  all  who 
behold  it,  however  well  accustomed  to  the  marvels  of  art.” 

Since  this  eulogy  was  penned  men  and  women  have  gained 
noblest  inspirations  from  this  living  face,  and  have  enriched  the 
art  literature  of  every  land  by  impressive  criticisms  of  it. 
Winged  words  have  impelled  enthusiastic  art  lovers  to  worship 
at  this  shrine,  and  their  buoyancy  of  delight  has  led  them 
to  seek  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  goddess.  Who  is 
she  ? we  ask  ; and  where,  and  when,  she  lived  ? 

Upon  the  plain  framework  of  the  picture  are  the  simple 
words,  “Mona  Lisa,”  and  il  fccole  de  Florence ,”  but  no 
painter’s  name  is  to  be  seen.  Still  the  composition  needs 
no  signature  to  proclaim  the  painter.  “ It  is  signed  all  over,” 
as  Leighton  used  to  say,  “ Leonardo  da  Vinci.”  Of  him  we 
know  at  least  something,  but  of  her  we  seem  to  know  nothing 
at  all — so  now  for  a revelation ! 

* * * * * 

Mona  Lisa’s  full  name  was  Lisa  del  Antonio  Mario  di 
Noldo  di  Messer  Antonio  de’  Gherardini. 
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The  earliest  records  of  the  City  of  the  Lily  name  the 
Gherardi  and  Gherardini  as  springing  from  a Teutonic 
stock — the  Gherardesca. 

Attracted  by  the  fruitful  promise  of  the  Yale  of  Arno,  scores 
and  scores  of  bearded  fur-clad  barbarians,  from  beyond  the 
mountains,  settled  on  Tuscan  soil,  and  there  their  leaders 
built  castles  and  strongholds.  Over  the  stricken  people  of  the 
land  they  assumed  and  exercised,  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
fittest,  lordship  and  dominion. 

Time  blended  conqueror  and  conquered  in  one  common 
vigorous  race,  and  a new  Florence  rose,  Phoenix-like,  to 
fame.  Queen  Theodolinda  and  the  Emperors  Charlemagne 
and  Lothair  granted  privileges  and  honours,  so  that 
Tuscany  became  a nation  of  territorial  nobles  and  enterprising 
craftsmen. 

Under  the  wise  if  autocratic  rule  of  the  great  Countess 
Matilda  the  Gherardesca — Gherardi  and  Gherardini — allitera- 
tive cognomens — ranked  with  the  Caponsacchi,  the  Uberti, 
the  Donati,  the  Alberti,  the  Lombarti  and  the  Ughi,  as 
Anziani  or  Heads  of  the  People.  The  first  Buonuomini  were 
chosen  from  these  families,  the  original  Grandi  of  the  first 
Commune.  Upon  Matilda’s  death,  in  1115,  these  magistrates 
became  the  actual  rulers  of  the  State,  and  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Imperial  throne.  At  the  same  time  many 
noble  families  changed  their  names  so  that  their  absorption 
into  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  Commune 
might  be  complete. 

Perhaps  the  first  individual  of  the  Gherardini  family  men- 
tioned in  the  archives  of  Florence  was  Gherardino  dell’ 
Ottaviena  degl’  Uguccione,  who  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
Adimari.  He  was  a farmer  wool-merchant,  and  flourished 
exceedingly — agriculturally,  commercially  and  politically — 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  formal  incorporation  of  the  trade  guilds  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  emphasised  the  enterprise  of 
Florentines. 
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Constant  changes  in  the  Government  were  distinctive 
features  in  the  history  of  the  Commune.  In  1282  three 
chief  magistrates  were  appointed  with  the  novel  style  of 
“ Prior,”  each  representative  of  one  of  the  three  principal 
guilds,  “the  Calimala,”  “ the  Woollen  Merchants,”  and  “the 
Bankers.”  Jacopo  de’  Gherardini,  in  1288,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  upholders  of  the  new  dignity.  He  was  the  first  of 
twenty-four  Priors  and  four  Govfalonieri  de  Giustizia  chosen 
from  the  family  during  well-nigh  three  hundred  years.  Very 
simple  was  the  life  of  State  officers  in  those  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance ; for  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Priors  to  sleep  all 
in  one  room  in  the  Palace,  and  they  were  wont  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  broil  their  own  slices  of  meat ! Chefs  and  valets 
were  unknown ! 

Fierce  party  strife  raged  through  the  first  decade  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Bianchi  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods,  whilst  their  leaders  were  beheaded 
or  imprisoned,  and  whole  families  were  wiped  out  or  banished. 
Fire  was  put  to  the  palaces  in  the  Mercato  Yecchio,  and,  along 
with  the  Galigai,  the  Cavalcanti,  the  Alberti  and  many  others, 
the  Gherardini  were  burnt  out,  and  six  hundred  “ Whites  ” 
were  sent  into  exile. 

Again,  in  1828,  two  thousand  sons  of  Guelph  families  were 
banished — opponents  of  the  Ghibelline  Government,  including 
the  redoubtable  Amerigo  de’  Donati,  Tegghia  de’  Frescobaldi 
and  Lotteringo  de’  Gherardini.  These  patriots  established 
themselves  in  cities  of  the  peninsula  and  in  England,  France, 
Flanders  and  Germany,  and  competed  with  the  natives  in 
business  enterprise. 

Commercial  relations,  indeed,  had  existed  between  Florence 
and  other  European  cities  from  a very  early  period,  and 
among  the  “ Mercator es  Tuscie  ” — as  the  banker-merchants 
of  Tuscany  were  called — who  settled  in  England  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  one  Otto  de’  Gherardini.  His  son 
became  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle  and  assumed  the  English 
name  of  Walter  Fitz-Otto,  whilst  his  surname  was  spelled 
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indifferently  Gherardini,  Geraldini,  and  at  last  Gerald- 
Fitzgerald.  Sons  of  his  crossed  to  Ireland  and  married  Irish 
lassies,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  ducal  house  of  Leinster, 
for  Edward  II.,  in  1816,  conferred  upon  the  head  of  the  family 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Leinster. 

The  fortune  of  war,  however,  restored  the  expatriated 
Guelphs,  and  in  1357  one  Guelfo  de’  Gherardini — a Guelph 
of  the  Guelphs  surely  ! — was  elected  one  of  the  six  captains  of 
the  Parte  Guelfa.  His  tenure  of  office,  however,  was  brief,  for 
an  abortive  movement  in  1360  was  made  to  remove  the  heads 
of  certain  Ghibelline  families.  The  Pazzi,  Donati,  Frescobaldi, 
Kossi,  Adimari,  Medici,  Brunelleschi  and  the  Gherardini  were 
once  more  despoiled  and  their  menfolk  beheaded,  tortured  or 
banished. 

The  branch  of  the  Gherardini  to  which  Mona  Lisa  belonged 
lost  little  by  expatriation  after  all,  but,  thriving  exceedingly 
under  sunnier  skies,  it  took  a leading  place  in  the  markets 
and  exchanges  of  Naples.  At  their  villa  on  the  hill  of 
Posilippo,  no  less  than  under  the  roof  and  loggia  of  their  town 
mansion,  the  Naples  Gherardini  vied  in  opulence  and  culture 
with  their  great  forebears  in  Florence.  Men  sought  their 
co-operation  in  high  financial  enterprises,  whilst  noble  parents 
craved  their  sons  and  daughters  in  marriage  with  their  own. 

The  parent  stock  was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the 
title  “ di  Firenze  ” to  their  family  name.  Many  of  them  took 
up  one  or  other  of  the  romantic  callings  of  the  time,  and  as 
Condottieri  rendered  yeoman  service  to  their  foreign  lieges. 
One  such  bold  warrior  was  Piero  de’  Gherardini,  who,  in 
1343,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  and  fell 
gloriously  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356. 

In  1409  a further  honour  was  added  to  the  style  of  the 
Florentine  Gherardini.  During  that  year  Francesco  di 
Taddeo  de’  Gherardini  served  the  office  of  Prior.  He  was 
a man  of  exemplary  probity  and  renowned  for  his  devotion  to 
the  Papal  cause  and  withal  the  most  popular  of  citizens.  On 
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the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  Pope  Martin  V.,  attending  High  Mass 
at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  beckoned  the  Prior  to  approach  his 
throne  by  the  High  Altar,  and  then  and  there  personally 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rare  distinction,  for  a man,  of  the 
“ Golden  Rose.”  Henceforward  the  banners  of  the  family 
proudly  bore  the  legend,  “ Gherardini  della  Rosa  di  Firenze” ! 

Mona  Lisa’s  grandfather — Ser  Noldo  di  Messer  Antonio  de’ 
Gherardini — and  his  brother  Piero  returned  to  Florence,  and 
were  bosom  friends  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici — “ Padre  della 
P atria”  and  were,  in  1434  and  subsequent  years,  associated  with 
him  and  the  good  Archbishop  Antonino  in  many  munificent 
works  of  charity  and  patronage.  Over  the  Gherardini  mansion 
was  proudly  displayed  the  Dragon  Gonfalon , for  Ser  Noldo  was 
not  only  a wealthy  man  himself,  but  his  wife,  Lisa  Rucellaio, 
had  brought  him  a goodly  dowry — fifteen  hundred  gold  florins, 
and  a podere  in  the  country — at  least,  so  he  declared  at  the 
Catasto  of  1483. 

Lisa’s  parents  were  Antonio  di  Noldo  de’  Messer  Antonio  de’ 
Gherardini  and  Caterina  di  Mariotto  di  Messer  Piero  de’ 
Rucellai.  They  were  married  in  1473,  and  their  names  figure 
in  the  book  of  the  Catasto  for  that  year.  Ser  Antonio  is  never 
named  again : possibly  some  hidden  misfortune  compelled  him 
to  leave  Florence.  Anyhow,  in  the  year  1463,  the  year  of 
Cosimo  il  Yecchio’s  death,  he  was  residing  in  Naples  in  the 
house  of  his  grandfather. 

There  Lisa  was  born  in  1474.  Through  her  veins  coursed 
the  rich  blue  blood  of  a noble  ancestry.  Typical  of  her  origin 
were  her  prominent  nose,  her  wide  brow,  and  high  cheek- 
bones— features  which  betokened  the  genius  and  the  lofty  aims 
of  all  good  Florentines,  and  proclaimed  her  as  belonging  to 
a favoured  nation. 

Brought  up  in  a foreign  city  under  the  strict  but  fostering 
rules  of  a Florentine  household,  she  developed  those  gifts  and 
graces  which  were  the  peculiar  heritage  of  her  Tuscan 
ancestors.  Skilful  in  all  feminine  occupations,  she  lacked  not 
any  of  the  accomplishments  of  gentile  donne . Healthy  and 
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strong  of  limb,  she  more  than  held  her  own  among  her 
southern  sisters. 

No  merrier,  cleverer  girl  than  Lisa  de’  Gherardini  tripped 
along  the  busy  streets  of  rollicking  Naples.  Her  arch  look 
and  fine  figure  attracted  many  a youth,  and  many  a middle- 
aged  swain  to  boot ; but  none  could  win  the  coy  maiden  for 
his  own.  One  day,  however,  it  chanced  that  a wealthy 
Florentine  merchant,  to  assuage  the  grief  of  a second  widow- 
hood, as  well  as  bent  upon  commercial  gains,  sought  in  that 
fair  city  distraction  and  solace  for  his  woes. 

II 

The  psychic  moment  struck  when  Francesco  del  Giocondo — 
or,  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Ser  Francesco  di  Bartolommeo 
di  Messer  Zanobi  del  Giocondo — and  Lisa  de’  Gherardini  met 
face  to  face,  upon  her  twentieth  birthday,  in  her  father’s  house 
by  the  Mole.  It  was  something  more  than  a mere  matter 
of  business  guided  his  steps  thither.  Memories  of  an 
attractive  young  girl  were  uppermost  in  Francesco’s  mind. 

He  and  Lisa  were  no  strangers  to  one  another ; not  only 
were  they  connected  by  marriage,  but  he  had  for  years 
watched  the  lovely  child  developing  into  the  beautiful  woman. 
He  was  twice  a widower.  His  first  wife,  Camilla  di  Mariotto 
di  Messer  Piero  de’  Rucellai,  was  a younger  sister  of  Lisa  de’ 
Gherardini’s  mother,  and  among  her  maids  of  honour  at  the 
wedding  was  her  young  niece. 

The  premature  death  of  Madonna  Camilla  in  1491  was, 
perhaps,  not  witnessed  by  Lisa,  but  very  likely  she  assisted  at 
Francesco’s  second  marriage  with  Tommasina  di  Mariotto  di 
Messer  Piero  de’  Yillani,  in  1493.  She  too  died  in  childbed 
after  a year  of  happy  married  life,  leaving  a sorrowful  husband 
who  sought  hither  and  thither  for  someone  to  console  him  in 
his  double  trouble — for  the  child  died  also — and  to  preside 
over  his  afflicted  household  in  Florence. 

An  acquaintance  and  a relationship  established  under  such 
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unhappy  auguries  was  destined  nevertheless  to  bring  peace 
and  joy  to  the  broken-hearted  man.  To  be  sure,  he  was  well 
on  to  forty  years  of  age — nearly  twenty  years  Lisa’s  senior, 
but  that  was  an  ideal  condition  in  Florentine  opinion. 

The  admiration  was  mutual ; for  Francesco  was  good  to 
look  to : he  dressed  well,  his  manners  were  those  of  a courtier, 
his  speech  refined ; moreover,  he  was  hardly  a tyro  in  the  art 
of  love-making  ! His  position  in  Florence  was  excellent  and 
his  personal  influence  considerable,  and  altogether  he  was  a 
very  eligible  partner,  although  a double-dyed  widower ! 

Ser  Noldo  reflected  over  all  these  points,  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  that  Lisa  would  not  require  more  than  the 
ordinary  modest  portion  of  a daughter  of  Florence  if  she 
accepted  Francesco. 

The  details  of  the  betrothal  were  soon  arranged,  and,  amid 
general  congratulations,  the  marriage  contract  was  duly 
signed  in  the  early  spring  of  1495. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  also  in  the  Tuscan  capital.  The 
gloomy  house  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  next  door  to  the 
great  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Via  della  Staufa— that 
noisy,  smoky  street  of  the  ovens  of  the  goldsmiths  and  the 
cauldrons  of  the  silk-dyers — was  once  more  adorned  with 
floral  garlands  and  silken  hangings.  It  was  for  the  home- 
coming of  yet  another  bride  ! 

Eight  cordial  was  the  greeting  of  Madonna  Lisa  by  her 
husband’s  friends  and  neighbours,  who  noted  with  pleasure 
her  splendid  marriage  coffers  and  her  becoming  bridal  attire. 

The  men  of  Francesco’s  house  had  made  their  mark  as  enter- 
prising silk  merchants  and  bankers — members  and  officers 
of  the  great  “Guild  of  Por  Santa  Maria.”  Like  Madonna 
Lisa’s  forebears,  they  had  enriched  their  city  and  their  craft 
by  the  patronage  of  art,  science,  and  scholarship.  No  chapel, 
for  instance,  in  the  church  of  La  Nunziata,  set  apart,  as  it  had 
been  away  back  a hundred  years,  for  Mass  and  sepulture,  was 
richer  than  the  Cappella  del  Giocondo. 

That  Ser  Francesco’s  position  in  Florence  was  good  was 
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evidenced  by  the  return  he  made  of  his  property  for  the 
Catasto,  just  before  his  marriage  with  Lisa  de’  Gherardini. 
He  owned  a fine  town  mansion  and  other  buildings  and 
property  within  the  city  boundary,  and  some  poderi  in  the 
contado. 

A son  was  born  to  him  in  1492,  and  a daughter  in  1494 — 
who  was  buried  with  poor  Madonna  Tommasina.  Another 
daughter  of  his  was  living  also  when  Madonna  Lisa  took  over 
the  charge  of  Giocondo’s  establishment,  for  the  registry  of  her 
death  is  entered  in  the  church  books  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
in  1499  ; who  her  mother  was  we  cannot  say — probably 
Madonna  Camilla.  Consequently  the  young  bride  was  called 
upon  at  once  to  mother  two  tender  infants,  and  we  may  be 
sure  she  did  her  duty  by  them  both  most  conscientiously. 

Ser  Francesco  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a new  pledge  of 
parental  bliss.  Within  a twelvemonth  of  his  marriage  to 
Madonna  Lisa  he  and  she  stood  side  by  side  in  the  ancient 
Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  holding  at  the  great  marble 
font  her  first-born,  a son,  whom  they  named  Piero.  Two 
years  later  came  another  baby  boy,  who,  alas ! sickened  and 
died ; but  the  new  century  gave  them  its  blessing  in  the  birth 
of  a little  daughter — Andoca. 

Whilst  Madonna  Lisa  ruled  the  house,  Ser  Francesco  entered 
largely  into  the  affairs  of  State.  Named  in  1499  one  of 
the  twelve  Buonuomini , he  was  called,  in  1512,  to  the  high 
office  of  Prior  ; and  again  in  1524. 

Those  were  busy,  bustling  times  and  fraught  with  immense 
import,  not  alone  to  the  Republic  at  large,  but  also  to  indi- 
viduals. Two  great  movements  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Florence. 

Ill 

In  1494,  the  year  before  Madonna  Lisa’s  marriage,  Frate 
Girolamo  Savonarola  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power ; 
for,  whilst  publicly  he  proclaimed  “Jesus  Christ  King  of 
Florence,”  he  himself  ruled  her  destinies.  The  “ Burning  of 
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the  Vanities”  in  1497  disturbed  the  peace  of  every  house- 
hold and  widened  the  gulf  between  the  many  contending 
parties.  The  Frateschi  or  Popolani  claimed  all  the  more 
religiously  disposed  among  the  citizens,  whilst  the  Bigi  or 
Palleschi  rallied  the  adherents  of  the  Medici — and  among 
them  Francesco  del  Giocondo.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Arrabbiati,  the  aristocratic  nobles,  and  the  Compagnacci — 
profane  worldlings ; whilst  the  Piagnoni  strove  to  restrain 
the  ardour  of  the  traducers  of  the  eloquent  Dominican. 

The  end  of  the  struggle  came  swiftly,  for  in  1498  Savona- 
rola and  his  two  most  trusty  lieutenants  were  publicly  burnt 
in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

All  the  while  a foreign  movement  was  going  on  which 
greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  political  parties  in  Tuscany 
and  elsewhere.  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  entered  Italy 
in  1494  at  the  head  of  a splendidly  equipped  army,  his 
objective  being  ostensibly  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples. 

On  his  approach  to  Florence  Piero  de’  Medici,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  glorious  heritage  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico, 
his  father — only  to  squander  it,  alas! — showed  the  white  feather 
and  made  craven  submission  to  the  invader.  The  disgraceful 
terms  he  accepted  were  disavowed  by  the  Signoria , but  never- 
theless Charles  entered  Florence  and  levied  toll  and  mail 
upon  the  State  and  upon  her  bankers  and  her  merchants. 
The  party  of  the  Medici  naturally  suffered  most,  and  Ser 
Francesco  del  Giocondo  had  to  submit  to  heavy  extortions 
and  serious  losses. 

Savonarola  alone  rose  to  the  occasion  and  boldly  denounced 
the  usurpation  of  the  French,  whilst  he  fearlessly  rebuked 
the  citizens  and  pointed  them  to  Charles  as  the  “ Scourge  of 
God,  sent  to  punish  them  for  their  sins  and  for  their  faith- 
lessness.” Overawed  by  the  invective  of  the  Frate,  Charles 
released  Florence  from  her  bondage  and  greatly  mitigated  the 
penalties  he  had  imposed. 

What  part  Francesco  del  Giocondo  took  in  these  stirring 
movements  we  cannot  say,  but  doubtless  his  attention  was 
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greatly  diverted  from  the  joys  of  family  life.  Moreover,  he 
possessed  the  characteristically  Florentine  love  of  art  and 
artists,  and  was  probably  no  mean  craftsman  himself.  He 
frequented  the  botteghi  of  the  painter-goldsmiths,  and  was 
named  “Associate  of  the  Guild  of  Painters  ” — subordinated 
to  the  great  Guild  of  Doctors  and  Apothecaries.  In  the  shops 
of  the  latter,  no  less  than  in  the  saloons  of  the  Barbers,  del 
Giocondo  became  intimate  with  the  masters  of  stone  and 
wood  and  pigment,  and  their  pupils. 

Among  commissions  he  entrusted  for  artistic  work  was  one 
to  Domenico  Puglio,  to  paint  his  patron  saint,  whose  name 
he  bore,  “ Saint  Francesco  d ’Assisi  receiving  the  Stigmata,” 
as  an  altar-piece  for  the  family  chapel,  within  La  Nunziata, 
that  noble  shrine  of  the  holy  Servite  Brethren. 

Those  were  halcyon  days  in  old  Florence,  when  Leonardo 
da  Yinci,  Raffaele  Sanzio,  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti — 
“ The  Book  of  the  World,”  as  Yasari  calls  them — walked 
about  the  streets  arm-in-arm,  leaders  in  a splendid  and  unique 
array  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  men  of  letters. 
No  doubt  del  Giocondo’s  heart  went  out  to  them  all,  but  the 
shyness  of  Raphael  and  the  brusqueness  of  Michael  Angelo 
threw  into  greater  relief  the  captivating  personality  of 
Leonardo,  and  for  him  he  had  the  highest  esteem  and  most 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

The  romance  of  Leonardo’s  birth  of  course  had  all  to  do 
with  his  splendid  physical  attributes,  for  he  was  god-like  to 
look  to ! Born  in  1452,  he  was  the  love-child  of  a buxom 
contadina  of  Castello  di  Yinci,  near  Empoli,  whose  name  was 
Caterina.  He  inherited  the  amorous  temperament  of  his 
mother,  and  it  was  due  to  his  impulsive  disposition  that, 
when  a mere  babe,  he  gained  his  name  of  Leonardo,  “ the 
Lion-hearted  ” ! 

Brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Ser  Piero  di  Luca 
da  Yinci,  who  was  State  Notary  to  the  Signoria,  in  the  Yia 
de’  Martelli,  he  was,  when  very  young,  apprenticed  to  the 
great  painter-sculptor  Andrea  Verrocchio.  In  his  master’s 
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studio,  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Firenze,  he  gained  at  least  an 
inkling  of  facial  expression,  which  later  on  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  all  the  portraitists  of  the  Eenaissance. 

He  did  not,  however,  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the 
bottega  of  his  master,  but  he  made  constant  excursions  into 
the  contado  and  beyond,  on  the  look-out  for  striking  subjects. 
The  notes  which  he  added  to  his  “ Trattato  della  Pittura,” 
are  most  interesting : “ Giovanna  has  a fantastic  face  ” ; 
“ Tessa’s  mouth  is  almost  perfect  ” ; “a  contadina  with  wild 
eyes,”  and  so  forth. 

On  his  return  to  Florence  in  1494,  after  his  wanderings  in 
Northern  Italy,  Leonardo  took  the  house  of  Ser  Piero  di  Baccio 
de’  Martelli,  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  near  his  father’s 
house,  and  there  established  his  studio.  Thus  he  was  a close 
neighbour  once  more,  as  he  had  been  from  childhood,  of 
Francesco  del  Giocondo,  just  round  the  corner,  and  the 
companionship  of  youth  ripened  into  the  good  fellowship  of 
maturity. 

In  the  year  that  saw  del  Giocondo  bring  home  his  bride 
Lisa  Gherardini  to  Florence,  Leonardo  was  at  the  very  height 
of  his  power.  Just  forty-three  years  of  age,  his  was  the  most 
commanding  genius  of  that  golden  age. 

Probably  his  first  glimpse  of  Madonna  Lisa  del  Giocondo 
was  during  the  passage  of  her  wedding  cortige  from 
the  Porta  Bomana,  across  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  right  on  past  the 
Duomo,  before  his  own  windows,  and  so  round  into  the  Via 
della  Stufa.  With  a courtesy  quite  his  own  he  bowed  his 
welcome  to  the  wedding  couple. 

Ser  Francesco  returned  his  friend’s  pleasant  greeting  with  a 
smile,  and  drew  his  wife’s  attention  to  Leonardo  standing 
there.  That  glance  meant  much  ! 

In  Milan  the  painter  had  painted  Beatrice  d’Este,  the 
graceful  consort  of  Duke  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  also  Cecilia 
Gallerani  and  Lucrezia  Crivelli — high-born  and  passing  fair, 
but  frail,  beauties  of  the  Court.  Not  one  of  these  lovely 
women,  and  others  he  had  painted,  possessed  the  charm 
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and  distinction  he  sought  for  in  the  perfect  woman  of  his 
dreams. 

With  bated  breath  he  gazed  now  upon  the  captivating 
figure  which  curtsied  courteously  to  him,  and  the  hot  blood 
coursed  wildly  through  his  veins.  Before  him  was  pressing 
most  gracefully  a woman — a goddess — whose  like  he  had 
sought  in  vain ! He  had  dreamed  of  such  a one — he  had 
searched  through  country  fairs  and  city  festivals,  under  the 
woodland  shade  where  lovers  linger,  upon  the  Arno  bridges, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  up  hills  and  down,  in  Tuscany  and 
beyond,  all  in  vain.  His  vision  surely  was  an  ignis  fatuus 
and  unrealisable  ; but  no  ! the  awaking  had  come  at  last,  and 
he  alone,  the  romantic  lover-artist,  stood  enchanted. 

Passing  his  own  door,  with  no  effort  of  his  own,  simply  the 
blessed  gift  of  kindly  Dame  Nature,  was  his  dream  in  life  and 
love — a bewitching  damsel,  perfect  in  the  outline  of  her 
figure,  seen  through  her  clinging  bridal  dress.  What  fired 
Leonardo’s  ecstacy  was  Lisa  del  Giocondo’s  smile — the  smile  he 
had  thought  well-nigh  unattainable  in  human  features — “ avec 
une  serenite ,”  to  quote  a warm-hearted  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Geraint  Adda — “ douce , melee  d’une  pointe  d’ironie  et  de  fierte , 
et  de  provocation  continue .”  Leonardo  wept  ! 

Happy,  trustful,  beauteous  bride,  she  passed  on  hand-in- 
hand  with  her  fond  husband.  Presently  Leonardo,  arrayed 
in  his  best,  joined  the  wedding  guests  to  offer  his  homage  at 
the  shrine  of  beauty  and  to  feast  his  eyes  more  closely  upon 
that  lovely  countenance. 

Physically,  morally  and  intellectually  Mona  Lisa  appealed 
to  him  as  no  other  woman  had  ever  done.  The  more  he  saw 
of  her,  and  conversed  with  her,  the  more  complete  was  the 
spell  which  she  cast  over  him.  If  he  casually  turned, 
morning  after  morning,  into  San  Lorenzo  to  drop  a bead  or 
utter  an  “Ave,”  what  was  it  but  that  he  might  behold  his 
Diva  ? Visits  to  del  Giocondo’s  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
His  studio  soon  was  littered  with  studies,  sketches,  drawings, 
etc.,  of  the  various  perfections  of  his  bewitching  neighbour,  for 
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that  “ incomparable  left  hand  ” of  his  was  ever  busy  with  her 
figure,  her  features,  and  her  smile . 

All  the  while  he  was  occupied  in  serious  draughtsman- 
ship. The  cartoons  for  the  famous  “ Cena  ” at  Milan  were 
well  in  hand,  but  in  none  of  these  was  there  a place  for 
Mona  Lisa.  They  were  conventional  in  character,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  Leonardo  did  not  pervade  them. 

Another  suite  of  cartoons  also  engaged  him  the  while  he 
worshipped  at  the  Via  della  Stufa  shrine,  very  much  more 
characteristic  and  vigorous.  The  Signoria  announced  a 
competition  for  the  artists  of  Florence  in  the  decoration  of 
their  Hall  of  Session  at  the  Palazzo  Yecchio.  The  contest 
speedily  resolved  itself  into  an  artistic  duel  between  the  two 
great  champions  of  the  brush  and  palette;  for,  whilst 
Michael  Angelo  worked  away  with  something  like  frenzy  at  his 
“ Battle  of  Pisa,”  Leonardo,  with  fearsome  forms  of  men  and 
horses,  and  the  grimace  and  cry  of  actual  warfare,  displayed 
his  “ Battle  of  Anghiari.”  Still  there  was  no  place  for  Mona 
Lisa. 

Constantly  he  remitted  his  heroic  labours  to  dally  in  the 
society  of  his  innamorata — for  such  in  truth  she  was  ; and  she, 
on  her  part,  fully  alive  to  the  fame  and  temper  of  her  visitor, 
failed  not  to  indulge  in  all  the  subtle  charms  of  woman’s 
coquetry.  Ser  Francesco,  conscious  of  this  mutual  attraction, 
laid  no  ban  upon  the  intercourse.  He  had  perfect  trust  in 
the  faithfulness  of  his  wife  and  complete  reliance  upon  the 
honour  of  his  friend. 

Leonardo  was  just  the  sort  of  man  Florentine  women 
admired.  His  fine  physique  and  noble  carriage,  his  flowing 
blonde  locks  and  beard,  his  vaulting  ambition,  his  splendid 
achievements,  his  mastery  of  every  trait  of  manly  life,  his 
passionate  nature  and  his  gallantry,  made  him  irresistible. 

An  understanding  immediately  sprang  up  which  united  two 
noble  natures  in  a lifelong  embrace  of  closest  friendship. 
Whether  their  feelings  carried  them  beyond  the  rigid  bounds 
of  a pure  Platonic  affection,  and  whether  their  intimacy 
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developed  into  a nearer  relationship,  no  one  can  truly  say. 
Da  Yinci  writers  have  indeed  woven  charming  romances 
around  the  persons  and  the  loves  of  Lisa  and  Leonardo. 

The  hypocritical  conventions  of  modern  society  were 
happily  wholly  absent  from  social  life  in  Florence  when 
Leonardo  and  Lisa  made  love  to  one  another. 

The  delirium  of  unchecked  intercourse  with  the  beloved  one 
was  not  the  only  prize  the  God  of  Love  vouchsafed  his 
votaries.  “ Kissing,”  as  Annibale  Komei  avers  in  his  “ Dell’ 
Accademia  di  uno  Cortigiano,”  “ was  permitted  for  a reward, 
in  that  a kiss  is  rather  the  conjunction  of  soul  than  of  body.” 
Petrarch  and  his  writings  formed  the  final  court  of  appeal 
in  all  such  matters  in  Florence.  The  use  of  the  eyes,  the 
pouting  of  the  lips,  the  colouring  of  the  cheek,  and  all  the  other 
delights  of  the  mutual  loves  of  men  and  women,  found  in  the 
“ Grand  Master  of  Love  ” their  definition  and  their  scope. 

Early  in  1501  del  Giocondo  bespoke  his  friend’s  heart  and 
hand  by  a perfectly  delightful  commission : he  besought  the 
master-lover  to  paint  his  cherished  wife’s  portrait ! Here  was 
the  chance  of  his  lifetime,  the  seal  of  his  art,  and  the  reward 
of  his  devotion.  With  enthusiasm  he  cries  out  in  his 
“ Trattato  della  Pittura”  : “ What  poet,  0 Lover,  can  make 
his  idol  live  before  thine  eyes  as  faithfully  as  does  the 
painter  ? ” And  then  he  goes  on,  in  serious  mood,  to  pen  his 
life’s  motto  : — “ Cosa  bella  mortel passa  e non  arte ” — “Fleet- 
ing may  be  human  beauty — art  alone  is  immortal ! ” 

For  four  pregnant  years  Leonardo  dallied  with  his  idol. 
Like  another  Beatrice,  Lisa  conducted  him  through  an  Infernot 
a Purgatorio , and  a Paradiso . Her  spirit  never  left  him,  but 
inspired  his  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and,  like  Dante, 
he  was  “loath  to  hurry.” 

It  is  said  that  at  times  Leonardo  found  his  “ Beata 
Madonna  ” quiet  and  engrossed  with  household  cares,  or 
busied  in  charitable  occupations.  Tales  of  distress  and 
sorrow  saddened  her,  and  dashed  the  sunshine  from  her 
features ; and  then  she  wore  an  expression  wholly  unlike  that 
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which  ravished  him.  “ Then,”  Vasari  says,  “ he  was  wont 
to  urge  good  del  Giocondo  to  engage  conjurers,  ballad-singers, 
and  musicians  to  amuse,  interest,  and  animate  her  as  she 
sat,  so  that  she  might  relapse  constantly  into  that  very 
expression.” 

Be  that  as  it  might,  we  may  be  sure  that  Leonardo’s 
presence  removed  the  shadow  and  the  care.  For  him  her 
brilliant  eyes  were  suffused  with  crystal  dew,  and  her  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes — “ dove  piufolti  dove  pin  rade  ” — became 
instinct  with  emotion.  Her  shapely  nose,  breathing  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  moment,  and  her  lips — now  parted,  now 
compressed,  breathing  out  the  vitalising  power  of  her  fascina- 
tion— all  tell  of  her  delight. 

The  painter  could  have  gone  on  for  ever  dreaming,  relishing 
— relishing,  dreaming  his  delirium : indeed,  he  may  have  done 
so,  for  very  little  is  known  in  detail  of  Leonardo’s  life  and 
work  between  1506  and  1516,  and  nothing  at  all  about  Mona 
Lisa’s.  That  she  lived  and  mightily  influenced  his  work  is 
manifest,  for  all  his  chiefest  pictures  reproduce  something  of 
her  personality. 

In  1506  he  painted  his,  so  called,  “ St.  John  Baptist,”  a 
ridiculous  misnomer.  The  figure  is  that  of  a comely  young 
peasant,  a cultivator  of  vines,  seated  upon  a grassy  knoll  and 
crowned  with  vine  leaves.  He  is  surely  a Benaissance 
personification  of  the  fabled  “ Bacchus  ” ; but  the  striking 
point  about  him  is  that  he  has  the  face  of  a woman — and  the 
smile  of  Mona  Lisa  ! 

This  picture  hangs  in  the  Louvre,  together  with  one  other  by 
da  Vinci,  of  great  fame — the  “Madonna  of  the  Rocks”  or 
“ La  Vierge  de  Saint  Anne .”  Here  too  we  see  Mona  Lisa  in 
the  face  of  Mary.  This  same  treatment  Leonardo  repeated 
several  times,  as  may,  for  example,  be  noted  in  the  National 
Gallery  Madonna.  There  too  is  a smiling  face — it  is  Mona 
Lisa’s. 

Another  subject,  significant  and  suggestive,  there  is,  wherein 
the  wondrous  “ left  hand  ” of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  preserved 
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the  gracious  traits  of  his  beauteous  innamorata : “ Leda  and  the 
Swan.”  She  is  again  Mona  Lisa — nude — much  as  he  repre- 
sented her  in  that  study  of  his  at  Chantilly. 

The  Mona  Lisa  smile  greets  one  everywhere  in  Northern 
Italy  where  works  of  Leonardo  and  of  his  pupils  are  to  be 
seen.  She  set  a fashion — and  a very  delightful  one — in 
vitality  and  subtlety  of  expression  absolutely  unrivalled. 

In  the  year  1516  Leonardo  da  Vinci  went  to  France,  to  the 
Court  of  Francis  I.,  who  cordially  welcomed  him  and  loaded 
him  with  honours.  He  wrote,  when  upon  his  journey,  to 
Marshal  de  Chaumont,  as  follows : — 1 “ I shall  bring  with  me 
two  portraits.  I have  done  them  for  your  very  Christian 
King.”  These  were  “Mona  Lisa”  and  “ Genivra  Benci  ” — 
unhappily  lost.  The  King  gave  Leonardo  four  thousand 
louis  d’or — equal  to  about  ^£8,000,  an  immense  sum  in  those 
days — for  the  two  pictures,  and  he  deposited  them  at 
Fontainebleau. 

But  after  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  of  Mona  Lisa,  her 
portrait  was  never  finished  by  Leonardo.  He  could  never 
bring  himself  to  apply  the  final  touches,  which  would  be  as 
well  the  finale  of  the  romance  ! 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  predeceased  Francesco  del  Giocondo  by 
five  years,  dying  in  1519,  in  the  arms  of  the  King,  his  friend 
and  patron. 

Of  Madonna  Lisa  del  Giocondo’s  life  after  Leonardo  left 
Florence,  and  of  her  death,  we  have  no  records,  nor  of  her 
place  of  sepulture. 

Her  epitaph,  however,  may  be  expressed  in  the  ecstatic 
words  of  a goodly  youth  who  loved  another  “Alisa,”  sung  by 
Francesco  Sacchetti  in  his  “ Rime  ” Ballata  LV. : — 

“ Splendor  del  Ciel  vaga  fioretta  ‘ Alisa,’ 

Produsse  in  terra  oy’il  uno  cor  d’affiza ! ” 

* * * * * 

“ Mona  Lisa  ” remained  at  Fontainebleau  until  Louis  XIV. 
took  her  to  Versailles,  where  she  peacefully  reposed  as  the 
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“ Queen  of  Queens  ” until  the  Devolution.  Then,  whilst 
the  head  of  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette  fell  upon  the 
scaffold,  the  head  of  smiling  Mona  Lisa  was  hung  up  within 
the  Louvre ! 

Cassiano  del  Pozzo,  describing  the  condition  of  the  picture 
in  1625,  says : — “ It  is  in  bad  condition  ; but  the  face  and 
hands  are  lovely.”  One  other  story  about  this  unique  likeness 
is  worth  repeating  : The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  sent  to  escort 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  to  England,  expressed  a wish  to 
have  “ Mona  Lisa,”  and  the  King  of  France  was  quite  dis- 
posed to  grant  his  request  as  a special  favour  for  his  gallantry, 
and  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  The  Court  and  the  artists  of 
Paris  rose  en  masse  against  the  proposal,  for  they  said  it  was 
“ the  most  precious  picture  in  all  France.” 
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CHAPTER  YII 


BIANCA  CAPPELLO — DI  FRANCESCO  DE’  MEDICI  : “ DAUGHTER  OF 
VENICE  ” — GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  TUSCANY 

I 

Along  the  Rio  della  Canonica  there  sauntered  lonesomely, 
one  summer’s  day,  a goodly  youth,  not  Venice  born,  but  come 
to  Venice  to  seek  his  fortune  and  perchance  his  bride  ! 

From  fair  Florence  of  the  Lily  he  had  journeyed,  com- 
mended by  his  parents  to  the  kindly  offices  of  an  uncle,  a 
banker  of  renown  and  the  agent  of  the  great  Salviati  house. 
Messer  Giovanni  Battista  Buonaventuri — such  was  his 
auspicious  name — resided  at  the  banking-house  in  the  old 
Palace  of  the  Sangiantoffetti.  The  Messere  was  somewhat  of 
a marked  man  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  the  proud  “ Queen 
of  the  Adriatic,”  for  he  was  the  secret  correspondent  of 
Cosimo  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Piero  de’  Buonaventuri  was  the  name  of  the  youth  who  bent 
his  steps  that  summer’s  day  towards  the  Ponte  del  Storto. 
He  had  been  gently  born  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  great  year 
1589 — when  the  new  regime  under  Cosimo  I.  promised  nothing 
but  good  for  Florence  and  the  Florentines;  and  he  was  just 
twenty  years  of  age. 

The  Buonaventuri,  if  not  Nobili  or  Grandi,  were  by  no 
means  obscure ; they  were  poor  patricians,  and  as  such 
appear  many  a time  in  Florentine  story.  Ser  Zenobio, 
Piero’s  father,  was  a notary  and  Chancellor  of  the  Tribunale 
di  Mercatanza , but  of  no  great  personal  distinction,  and  not 
over-blessed  with  worldly  means. 

Madonna  Costanza  de’  Salvetti,  the  lad’s  mother,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  highly  connected,  being  closely  related  to  the 
great  families  of  Strozzi  and  Vieri.  She  and  her  husband 
lived  in  the  Popolo  of  Santa  Felice  in  Piazza,  in  a modest 
tugurio,  with  but  two  front  windows,  giving  upon  the  Piazza 
San  Marco. 

As  Piero  grew  to  manhood,  many  anxious  hours  were  spent 
by  his  parents  planning  out  his  future.  All  difficulties, 
however,  were  surmounted  when  Ser  Zenobio’s  younger 
brother  offered  his  nephew  a seat  in  his  banking  office  in 
Venice. 

He  was  a good-looking  young  fellow,  slim  and  tall,  not 
swarthy  but  a true  Florentine,  and  an  adept  in  all  manly 
exercises.  His  courtly  carriage  and  his  superior  education, 
with  his  gay  manners  and  amorous  disposition,  were  excellent 
credentials  at  the  “ Court  of  Beauty.”  Venice  was  quite  to 
his  taste — “ The  City  of  Venus  I ” 

Four  years  passed  pleasantly  enough  for  the  frolicsome 
youth,  who,  notwithstanding  his  good  conceit  of  himself,  gave 
perfect  satisfaction  in  his  business  duties,  and  appeared  to  be 
seriously  bent  upon  a commercial  career. 

Fate  had  for  Piero  Buonaventuri  a role  to  play  of  which  he 
little  dreamed,  as  he  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  high-pitched 
bridge.  By  degrees  the  young  stranger  became  conscious  that 
he  was  the  well-observed  of  a pair  of  brilliant  eyes,  which  shot 
out  at  him  from  the  carefully  jalousied- windows  of  a noble 
palace,  quite  near  the  Salviati  Bank. 

So  far  as  he  could  discern  the  figure  of  his  admirer,  her  face 
was  shapely,  her  skin  fair — fairer  than  that  of  maidens  he  had 
wooed  and  lost  in  Florence,  and  more  golden  was  her  hair. 
She  seemed  fuller  much  of  mischief  than  Tuscan  girls,  and 
more  approachable;  and  his  temples  and  his  cheeks  burnt 
with  ardent  passion.  The  romance  grew  apace  ! 

Piero  Buonaventuri’s  innamorata  was  a mere  child — and  a 
lovely  child  to  boot.  She  was  the  daughter  of  noble  parents, 
the  strictest  of  the  strict  in  their  observance  of  Venetian 
social  conventions.  Born  in  the  warm  summertide  of  1548 — 
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the  month  and  the  day  unrecorded — the  little  maiden  lost  her 
loving  mother  when  she  was  no  more  than  three  years  old. 

“ Bianca  ” she  had  named  her  at  the  font  at  San  Marco,  so 
fair,  so  frail  she  seemed  to  be  as  she  reposed  most  sweetly 
upon  her  great  white  satin  cushion,  with  its  tassels  of  gold, 
under  the  christening  baldiquin — Bianca  Cappello. 

Messer  Bartolommeo  di  Girolamo  di  Messer  Andrea  Cap- 
pello, the  child’s  father,  had  taken  the  Donna  Pellegrina 
di  Filippo  di  Messer  Andrea  Morosini  to  wife  in  the  autumn 
of  1544. 

The  Cappelli  were  an  ancient  family  of  high  degree,  and, 
time  out  of  mind,  had  occupied  honourable  posts  in  the 
government  of  the  Serene  Bepublic  and  had  acted  as 
ambassadors  to  foreign  States. 

The  Morosini  were  still  more  honourable  than  the  Cappelli, 
for  they  gave  both  Doges  and  Dogesses  to  Venice. 

Bianca’s  father  was  a prominent  citizen,  a member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  a man  of  good  means,  proud  and 
ambitious.  His  only  son  Vittor,  or  Vittorio,  was  born  in 
1547,  and  he  and  Bianca  were  all  the  world  to  one  another. 
Alas ! motherless,  they  were  confided  to  the  charge  of  careless 
domestics,  and  acquired  habits  as  deplorable  as  they  were 
unavoidable. 

V/hether  the  unfortunate  plight  of  his  two  dear  young 
children,  or  the  wish  to  aggrandise  his  house,  led  him,  he 
contracted  a second  marriage  with  Donna  Lucrezia  Grimani- 
Contarini,  sister  of  the  Patriarch  Giovanni  Grimani 
d’Aquilea. 

From  natural  antipathy,  or  from  fear  of  restricted  liberty, 
Bianca’s  welcome  of  her  stepmother  was  cold  and  loveless. 
There  was  indeed  very  little  in  Donna  Lucrezia  to  attract  a 
high-spirited,  precocious  girl.  Moreover,  she  took  no  pains  to 
hide  her  contempt  for  Donna  Pellegrina  and  all  her  belong- 
ings, although  she  respected  duly  the  six  thousand  ducats 
which  she  had  left  for  her  daughter’s  dowry. 

Bianca’s  flirtations  with  the  young  men  of  the  Biva  went 
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on  unchecked,  and  when  young  Buonaventuri  came  along  the 
Donna  was  secretly  pleased.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  a 
scion,  as  well  as  a clerk,  of  the  opulent  Salviati,  and  had  good 
expectations  from  his  uncle  Buonaventuri  besides.  Donna 
Lucrezia  saw  that  the  marriage  of  Bianca  would  remove  the 
one  obstacle  to  her  own  priority  in  her  husband’s  regard,  and 
would  be  useful  in  the  advancement  of  her  own  kith  and  kin- 
So  the  sooner  she  was  rid  of  the  girl  the  better. 

The  crisis  came,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely; and  it  well  nigh  bereft  Messer  Bartolommeo  of  his 
reason. 

One  dark  November  evening  the  banging  of  the  great  door 
of  the  Cappello  Palace  startled  the  whole  household,  and  the 
janitor,  who  had  but  just  sat  down  to  his  supper,  hurried  out 
to  see  what  the  matter  was.  Peering  through  the  misty 
gloom,  all  was  quiet ; not  a ripple  disturbed  the  water  of  the 
canal,  not  a soul  was  passing  over  the  bridge,  whilst  the  only 
sounds  were  echoes  of  merrymaking  at  the  osterie  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Yet  somebody  must  have  passed  out,  quite 
unobserved — who  could  it  be  ? 

The  noise  too  reached  the  ears  of  faithful  Maria,  Bianca’s 
maid,  up  in  her  little  room,  and  she  wondered  greatly  that 
her  young  mistress  never  came  in,  as  was  her  wont,  to  wish 
her  good-night  and  tell  her  a bit  of  gossip.  She  quietly  put 
away  her  needlework  and  prepared  for  bed,  and  soon  was 
fast  asleep. 

Lights  were  extinguished  inside  and  out,  the  only  gleams 
being  from  the  lantern  by  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Bio  del  Canonica,  and  all  Venice  slept. 

Meanwhile  a gondola  had  shot  out  from  the  shadow  of 
Sant’  Apollinare — a few  lengths  only  from  the  Cappello 
mansion — and  sped  its  silent  way,  swiftly  propelled  by  two 
stalwart  boatmen.  There  was  little  need  to  cry  out,  “ Lei ! ” 
or  “ Stale ! ” for  no  other  craft  was  about,  and  presently,  like 
a spectral  barque,  the  gondola  crossed  the  Grand  Canal, 
making  for  the  Giudecca,  and  so  on  past  the  Punta  di  Santa 
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Maria,  and  away  across  the  low  Lagune  in  the  direction  of 
Fusina. 

In  the  herse  sat  two  persons — Piero  Buonaventuri  and 
Bianca  Cappello — a boy  and  a girl,  clasped  in  each  other’s 
arms — she  weeping  and  sobbing  softly,  and  he  doing  all  he 
knew  to  comfort  her  ! 

“ Where  is  Bianca  ? ” resounded,  with  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  through  every  room  of  the  Palace.  Her  bed  had  not 
been  lain  on,  her  clothes  and  things  were  scattered  on  the 
floor — but  she  had  vanished  ! 

Like  a lion  aroused,  Messer  Bartolommeo  demanded  his 
child  at  the  hands  of  devoted  Maria,  heaping  upon  her  head 
imprecations  and  threats.  It  was  of  no  avail  for  Donna 
Lucrezia  to  say  censoriously,  “ I told  you  so  ! ” — it  only  added 
fuel  to  the  fire. 

The  hue  and  cry  spread  through  the  fondamento,  and  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  busybodies  foregathered  on  the  Riva. 
Suspicion  swiftly  fixed  itself  on  Piero  Buonaventuri,  whose 
flirtation  with  Bianca  was  an  open  secret. 

“ Piero  is  not  at  his  lodgings  ! ” “He  is  not  at  the  bank, 
and  no  one  knows  where  he  is  ! ” were  the  replies  Messer 
Bartolommeo  gathered  to  his  frantic  inquiries.  A daughter 
of  the  Cappelli  gone  away  with  a banker’s  clerk ! The  idea 
maddened  the  proud  man. 

Soon  a report  became  rife  that  two  gondolieri  and  their 
craft  were  missing  from  the  moorings.  Marietta  di  Gerolamo, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  said  she  had  not  seen  her 
husband  for  two  days,  and  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He 
had  told  her,  she  said,  that  he  was  going  a long  course  with 
a rich  patron. 

No,  neither  Bianca  nor  Piero  could  anywhere  be  found,  and 
Messer  Bartolommeo  Cappello  hastened  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  “ Council  of  Ten.”  The  abduction  of  a noble 
Venetian  matron  or  maid  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  her  guardians  or  parents  was  a criminal  offence.  A price 
was  put  upon  the  man’s  head,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
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and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  girl’s  punishment  was 
loss  of  her  dowry,  which  the  State  annexed,  and,  if  caught, 
she  was  immured  in  a convent. 

On  December  4th  Messer  Bartolommeo  lodged  a formal 
appeal  to  the  Grand  Council.  It  ran  much  as  follows  : — “ In 
the  middle  of  the  night  of  November  29th  last,  in  this  city  of 
Venice,  ...  a crime  was  committed  by  disreputable  mis- 
creants, namely  Piero  Buonaventuri,  with  the  connivance  of 
his  uncle  Giambattista,  and  other  accomplices,  . . . who 
carried  off  my  daughter  to  the  great  dishonour  of  my 
house.  . . .” 

The  hearing  of  the  suit  devolved  upon  the  Tribunale  degl’ 
Avvogadori,  and  in  the  Begisters  of  that  Court  Piero’s 
condemnation  is  entered  under  date  January  3rd,  1563 — 1564. 
The  decree  was  promulgated  from  the  Ponte  di  Kialto,  and  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  ducats  was  offered  for  the  capture  of 
the  young  couple,  alive  or  dead. 

Messer  Giambattista  Buonaventuri,  Andrea  Fiorelli,  Giovanni 
Donato  de’  Longhi  and  his  wife  Giovanna,  with  their 
daughter  Maria  — Bianca’s  attendant  — the  gondoliere 
Gerolamo  and  his  wife  Marietta,  were  all  imprisoned,  fined 
and  tortured.  Fiorelli  and  de’  Longhi  died  in  chains,  but  the 
runaways  were  not  traced. 

Well  may  be  imagined  the  astonishment  of  worthy  Messer 
Zenobio  de’  Buonaventuri  and  his  good  wife,  when  the  door  of 
their  modest  house  was  opened  one  evening  in  mid-December 
by  their  son  Piero.  His  coming  to  Florence  was  quite 
unexpected ; his  recent  letters  home  had  given  no  hint  thereof. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  hard-working  notary 
was  busy  with  his  papers  for  the  next  day’s  court,  whilst 
Donna  Costanza  was  occupied  with  the  last  duties  of  the  day. 
With  blinking  eyes,  they  beheld  not  only  the  travel-stained 
person  of  their  son,  but  the  figure  of  a young  girl  behind 
him. 

“ This,  father  and  mother,  is  my  betrothed  bride ; we 
exchanged  rings  before  we  left  Venice,”  said  Piero,  as  he  led 
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Bianca  gently  into  the  dimly-lighted  room.  “ She  is  called 
Bianca,  and  she  is  very  tired  after  our  arduous  journey.” 

“My  boy,”  Messer  Zenobio  asked,  “ what  is  this  you  have 
done  ? You  never  told  us.  I hope  there  is  nothing  wrong.  . . . 
You  have  taken  us  completely  by  surprise.  . . . Anyhow  you  had 
better  come  in,  and  we  can  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say.” 
With  that  the  kind  man  gave  his  hand  to  the  girl,  whose  tears 
were  flowing  fast,  and  drew  her  to  a seat. 

Briefly  Piero  told  the  story  of  his  love  for  Bianca,  and  how 
she  returned  it ; of  his  wish  to  secure  her  comfortable  dowry, 
of  Messer  Bartolommeo’s  obstinacy,  of  Madonna  Lucrezia’s 
harshness,  and  how  he  and  Bianca  had  agreed  to  run  away 
together.  He  told  his  parents  about  the  perils  of  their 
journey,  and,  last  of  all,  hinted  at  Bianca’s  condition,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  early  marriage. 

Anxious  vigil  was  kept  in  that  unassuming  little  household, 
and  the  outcome  was  a resolution  to  hasten  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  Piero  had  confessed,  upon  their  journey,  his  true 
position.  He  was  a poor  lad,  but  respectable,  and  the  loss  of 
Bianca’s  dowry  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  him. 
Bianca  now  realised  that  she  would  have  to  face  privations, 
but  yet  she  hoped,  child-like,  that  her  father  would  relent,  and 
that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end. 

The  wedding  took  place  very  quietly  on  December  12th,  at 
Messer  Zenobio’s,  and  the  little  party  adjourned  to  the 
Church  of  San  Marco,  across  the  Piazza,  for  the  priestly 
blessing.  It  was  expedient  that  the  young  couple  should  conceal 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  at  all  events  for  a time. 
The  reward  of  two  thousand  Venetian  ducats  was  certainly 
worth  the  while  of  any  desperado  to  obtain,  and  Messer 
Cappello  had  thrown  out  strong  hints  that  Piero’s  blood  would 
be  acceptable  ! 

The  good  parents  were  charmed  indeed  with  their  attractive 
daughter-in-law,  but  there  were  two  more  mouths  to  fill  out  of 
their  pittance ! Bianca  knew  nothing  about  household  duties, 
so  she  could  not  assist  Donua  Costanza ; but  she  could  sew, 
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thanks  to  devoted  Maria  de’  Longhi.  Interest  was  made 
with  relatives,  members  of  the  Arte  de ’ Vaiai  e Pellicciai ; and 
they  obtained  for  the  young  wife  light  employment  in 
stitching  kid  gloves,  work  which  she  could  do  at  home. 

Dear  old  Donna  Costanza  gave  herself  to  prayer,  and  much 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  San  Marco  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  good  Madonna  and  holy  San  Giovanni. 


II 

The  reign  of  Cosimo  I.,  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the  wave  of  social 
anarchy  which  swept  relentlessly  over  hearths  and  homes 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

Cosimo’s  autocratic  position  pointed  him  out,  too,  as  the 
centre  of  a tragic  cycle  which  rendered  the  name  of  Medici 
odious.  Possessing  few  of  the  noble  traits  of  his  famous 
father,  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  his  tastes  had  been 
perverted  by  the  infamies  of  his  cousins  Ippolito,  Alessandro, 
and  Lorenzino. 

By  his  wife  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  whom  he  married  in 
1539 — two  years  after  his  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Florence — he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Isabella,  born  in 
1542,  was  his  favourite.  She  was  the  life  and  light  of  the 
Court,  as  beautiful  as  she  was  accomplished. 

Francesco  Maria,  Cosimo’s  eldest  son,  was  naturally  the 
object  of  his  parents’  chief  solicitude.  As  a boy  he  evinced 
a marked  aptitude  for  study,  and  diligently  applied  himself 
to  scientific  pursuits.  The  influence  of  his  talented  mother, 
with  her  strong  Spanish  predilections,  was  devoted  to  her 
son’s  religious  exercises,  his  morals  and  his  pursuits.  On 
the  attainment  of  his  majority  Francesco  was  sent  the  grand 
tour  of  European  Courts — beginning  with  Madrid,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  mother’s  family.  With  him,  as 
governor  and  companion,  travelled  Don  Fabro  Arazolo, 
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Marquis  of  Mondragone,  a Spanish  noble  in  the  suite  of 
Duchess  Eleanora. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  progress  was,  doubtless,  the  choice 
of  a bride,  and  his  mother  greatly  wished  that  it  might  fall 
upon  one  of  her  nieces  at  the  Court  of  King  Philip. 

The  Prince’s  personality  was  striking.  He  had  the 
vigorous  frame  of  the  Medici  with  the  dark  complexion  and 
hair,  and  the  sedate  mien  of  his  mother.  An  adept,  as  were 
all  young  Florentine  nobles,  in  manly  sports  and  gentlemanly 
accomplishments,  he  had  not  failed  to  profit  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  works  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  Luigi  Ariosto,  and 
Francesco  Guicciardini,  the  founders  of  serious  literature. 

The  year  before  Piero  Buonaventuri  brought  Bianca 
Cappello  to  Florence  was  blood-stained  by  a terrible  tragedy 
in  the  Ducal  family,  which  startled  friend  and  foe  alike.  No 
more  than  five  years  before  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Cosimo 
and  Eleanora,  who  had  been  affianced  to  Alfonso  d’Este, 
Prince  of  Ferrara,  was  stabbed  to  death,  after  a love  affair 
with  young  Jacopo  Malatesta  of  Rimini.  Rumour  had  it  that 
the  Duke  himself  was  his  poor  erring  child’s  executioner  ! 

Now  came  to  hand  news  of  a terrible  calamity  in  the 
Maremma,  where  the  Court  was  engaged  in  hunting.  Whilst 
hotly  pursuing  the  game  one  day,  Giovanni,  just  nineteen 
years  old,  and  promised  to  the  Cardinalate,  quarrelled  with 
his  younger  brother  Garzia  as  to  whose  was  the  successful 
shot.  So  fierce  grew  the  dispute  that  the  latter’s  passion 
overmastered  him,  and  rushing  upon  Giovanni,  he  plunged 
his  hunting-knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  heart. 

Terrified  by  his  deed,  the  boy  rode  straight  up  to  his  father, 
and  casting  himself  upon  the  ground,  sobbed  out  what  he  had 
done.  Without  a moment’s  consideration,  and  maddened  by 
the  sight  of  his  child’s  blood,  as  his  bearers  brought  him  in, 
Duke  Cosimo  whipped  out  his  sword,  and  with  one  fell  blow 
cut  down  his  young  son  where  he  kneeled  ! 

Panic-stricken,  the  whole  cortege  hurried  back  to  Florence, 
and  Cosimo  and  Eleanora  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
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solitude  of  Poggio  a Caiano.  Post-haste  a courier  was 
despatched  to  recall  Francesco.  He  found  his  father  a changed 
man  and  his  mother  broken-hearted,  and  only  the  necessity 
of  finding  a suitable  wife  for  his  son  prevented  the  Duke’s 
immediate  abdication. 

After  the  interment  of  the  slain  princes  in  San  Lorenzo, 
and  a short  sojourn  at  home,  Don  Francesco  made  his  way  to 
Vienna,  hoping  to  find  there  what  he  had  failed  to  obtain  in 
Madrid.  At  Milan  he  met  certain  members  of  the  Imperial 
family,  and,  among  them,  the  Archduke  Eudolph  and  his 
young  sister  the  Archduchess  Joanna. 

The  Emperor  Franz  cordially  greeted  Don  Francesco  de’ 
Medici,  invested  him  with  knighthood  and  other  honours,  and 
in  every  way  encouraged  the  courtship  of  the  two  young 
people.  Unhappily,  however,  the  Archduchess  in  no  way 
whatever  attracted  her  Florentine  suitor.  She  was  small  of 
stature,  plain-looking,  of  unpleasant  manners,  haughty, 
melancholy  in  disposition,  and  greatly  absorbed  in  religious 
duties  ; moreover,  she  had  no  taste  in  dress,  and  had  received 
only  a very  imperfect  education. 

Parental  solicitude  and  political  diplomacy,  however,  had 
their  way,  and  the  espousals  of  Francesco  and  Joanna  were 
celebrated  at  Vienna,  upon  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  1564. 
The  Prince  and  his  suite  hastened  back  to  Florence  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  Archduchess. 

Gossip  about  a beauteous  Venetian  girl,  who  had  eloped 
with  a young  Florentine  clerk,  reached  Francesco  [in  Bavaria, 
on  his  way  south.  He  of  course  knew  nothing  of  the 
Buonaventuri,  but  romance  is  still  romance  in  every  grade 
of  life.  The  Prince  took  immense  interest  in  the  story,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  the  attractive 
amorous  couple,  or  at  least  of  the  fascinating  young  wife. 

Away  back  in  the  grounds  of  the  Monastery  of  San  Marco, 
which  the  great  Cosimo  de’  Medici  had  founded,  was  a woody 
orchard  with  tall  and  shady  trees,  and  many  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants.  Here  “ the  Father  of  his  Country  ” built  a 
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charming  little  villa  to  which  he  was  wont  to  retire  when  he 
wished  for  solitude  and  rest  and  had  not  time  to  go  to 
Careggi.  In  due  course  the  Casino  de’  Medici,  as  it  was  called, 
devolved  upon  Cosimo,  Francesco’s  father,  and  he  bestowed 
it  on  his  son,  as  a rendezvous  for  his  friends  and  associates. 

One  day,  after  his  return  to  Florence,  on  his  way  to  this 
retreat,  in  passing  round  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco,  the  Prince  chanced  to  look  up  at  a half-open  window 
in  the  casa  of  Ser  Zenobio  Buonaventuri.  The  jalousies 
were  thrown  back,  and  there,  seated  at  her  glove-stitching, 
was  the  very  girl  he  sought  ! 

There  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  for  no  Florentine  was  as 
fair  as  she,  no  eyes  in  Florence  were  so  bright  and  mischievous. 
Francesco  casually  asked  a member  of  his  party  the  name  of 
the  occupier  of  the  humble  tugurio.  The  reply  quite  satisfied 
him,  and  with  a flutter  of  his  glove  he  tossed  up  a kiss,  and 
so  passed  on  with  his  companions  ! 

Bianca — for  of  course  it  was  she  who  sat  there  and  stitched 
early  and  late — was  startled  by  the  greeting.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  who  it  was  that  had  saluted  her,  for  she  had 
seen  the  Prince  pass  many  a time,  and  Donna  Costanza  had 
pointed  him  out  among  his  gay  companions.  However,  she 
rose  at  once  and  retreated  into  the  shadow  of  the  room. 

One  other  person  witnessed  the  love  passage,  for  leaning 
over  the  balcony  of  her  house  at  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  street  was  the  Marchesa  Anna  Mondragone,  wife  of 
Prince  Francesco’s  old  governor,  lately  appointed  his  chamber- 
lain.  She  was  there  to  make  her  usual  curtsey  and  receive 
the  Prince’s  greeting.  The  Marchesa  knew  all  about  the 
elopement,  and  had  further  gathered  up  many  interesting  bits 
of  news,  for  she  was  far  and  away  the  most  gossipy  of  all 
the  coterie  that  fluttered  round  the  Duke’s  heir. 

That  Bianca  had  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  Prince 
was  borne  out  that  same  evening,  when  he  closely  questioned 
the  Marchese  about  the  girl,  and  besought  him  to  arrange  a 
meeting.  Never  before  had  the  taciturn  Francesco  experienced 
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sensations  such  as  that  which  came  to  him  as  he  gazed  at 
Bianca  Buonaventuri.  Was  it  love — love  at  first  sight  ? We 
shall  see. 

Mondragone  hastened  home  to  consult  his  wife,  and  the  two 
laid  their  heads  together  to  concoct  a plan  whereby  the  Prince 
might  be  tete-a-tete  with  his  innamorata. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  all  was  that  Donna  Costanza  was 
induced  one  day  to  take  Bianca  over  the  way  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  fitting  the  Marchesa  with  a pair  of  kid 
gloves,  and  further  that  she  might  give  some  details  of  a 
Venetian  costume  which  she  proposed  wearing  at  a Court  ball. 

They  were  received  pleasantly  by  the  Marchese,  though  the 
poor  woman  was  greatly  embarrassed.  Whilst  he  conversed 
with  her  the  Marchesa  contrived  to  interest  Bianca  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  suddenly  whipped  her  into  another 
apartment,  where  was  a cabinet  of  pearls,  cameos,  and  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  girl  had  not  set  eyes  upon  since  she  left 
her  home  on  the  Riva  Sant’  Apollinare. 

Absorbed  in  admiration  for  the  beauteous  trinkets,  Bianca, 
on  looking  up,  was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  herself  alone. 
Wondering  where  the  Marchesa  had  gone,  and  looking  about 
for  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered  the  apartment,  her 
eye  caught  a movement  behind  a piece  of  tapestry  which  hung 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  At  the  same  moment  the  arras  was 
raised,  and  there  stepped  lightly  into  the  room  none  other 
than  Don  Francesco  de’  Medici  ! 

Greatly  amazed,  Bianca  stood  stock-still,  whilst  the  Prince, 
approaching,  gently  took  her  hand  and  imprinted  an  impas- 
sioned kiss  upon  it.  The  girl  fell  upon  her  knees  weeping, 
and  implored  him  to  restore  her  to  her  mother  ; then,  taking 
heart  of  grace,  she  poured  forth  a fervent  appeal  that  he  would 
protect  her  and  her  husband — threatened  daily  by  emissaries 
from  Venice,  and  plead  their  cause  with  the  Government  of 
the  Serene  Republic. 

Francesco  courteously  raised  her,  and,  placing  her  upon  a 
couch,  spoke  tenderly  and  promised  all  she  asked  for.  He 
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was  strangely  moved  by  the  fair  beauty  of  Bianca — the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  the  hot  pulsation  of  her  hand, 
and  perhaps  more  than  all,  by  her  undoubting  confidence 
in  his  power  and  willingness  to  help  her  and  hers.  He 
longed  to  fold  his  arms  around  the  beauteous  form  beside 
him,  and,  toying  with  her  pretty  hand,  he  slipped  his  own 
signet  ring  upon  her  middle  finger.  Then  he  led  her  to  her 
mother. 

And  truly  Bianca  Buonaventuri’s  was  no  ordinary  beauty, 
enhanced  as  it  was  by  the  added  dignity  of  coming  motherhood. 
She  was  tall  and  exquisitely  proportioned,  her  well-shaped 
head  was  perfectly  placed  upon  her  full  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
her  features  were  most  delicately  chiselled,  and  her  expression 
was  full  of  intelligence  and  passion.  Fair  as  a blush  rose  was 
her  face,  and  her  hair  a golden  aureole  with  golden  ripples. 
Sea  sky-blue  were  her  eyes,  keen  and  mischievous  in  their 
glancing. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  and  put  on  foot  a thorough  examination  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  elopement.  Cosimo  Bartoldi,  who 
had  succeeded  the  unfortunate  Giambattista  Buonaventuri  as 
confidential  agent  of  the  Medici  in  Venice,  was  instructed  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  test  the  feeling,  not 
only  of  Messer  Bartolommeo  Cappello,  but  of  the  Venetian 
Government. 

Very  soon  he  became  aware  that  the  episode  had  by  no 
means  ceased  to  excite  hostility  and  menace  against  the  young 
couple.  The  Cappelli  were  still  breathing  out  retribution, 
and  all  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  at  one  in  sympathy. 
It  was  quite  apparent  that  any  diplomatic  step  in  favour  of 
Piero  and  Bianca  would  meet  with  opposition,  and  might 
accentuate  the  ill-will  which  already  existed  between  the  two 
rival  States. 

Accordingly,  Bartoldi  counselled  Don  Francesco  to  drop 
absolutely  the  appeal  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  Very 
unwillingly  the  Prince  acted  upon  this  prudent  advice,  not, 
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however,  without  consultation  with  his  father,  Cosimo,  and 
the  leading  men  of  Florence. 

For  appearance’  sake,  but  nothing  more,  Prince  Francesco 
carried  on  a correspondence  with  the  Archduchess  Joanna, 
and  paid  her  and  the  Emperor’s  Court  another  visit.  In 
October  he  sent  from  Vienna  two  graceful  madrigals  to  his 
beloved  Bianca,  in  which  he  laments  that,  for  a time  at 
least,  his  love  for  her  was  forbidden,  and  sorrowfully  he 
bemoans  his  misfortune : — 

“ Alas,  that  I must  stay  now  where  I am, 

Ear  from  my  happiness  and  my  treasure ! ” 

If  he  was  thwarted  in  his  enterprise  on  Bianca’s  behalf  in 
Venice,  he  ordered  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
shield  her  and  Piero  in  Florence  from  stealthy  enemies,  sub- 
sidised by  relentless  Messer  Bartolommeo  Cappello,  to  bring 
about  their  ruin  and  their  death. 

Certainly  Piero  Buonaventuri  was  a great  difficulty  in  Don 
Francesco’s  way,  and  yet  the  fact  that  Bianca  had  a husband 
was  in  some  sort  advantageous.  He  would  pander  to  his 
tastes,  and  lay  him  under  such  heavy  obligations  that  he 
should  condone,  at  least,  the  Prince’s  free  intercourse  with  his 
wife.  There  was  indeed  one  all-powerful  consideration  which 
restrained  the  intimacy — the  fact  that  Bianca  was  enceinte . 

On  July  16,  1564,  she  became  the  mother  of  a little  girl, 
who  was  registered  in  the  big  book  of  births,  at  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  in  the  names  of  Pellegrina  di  Piero  di  Ser  Zenobio 
de’  Buonaventuri,  of  the  Popolo  of  San  Marco — Bianca’s  dearly 
loved  mother’s  name.  Her  sponsors  were  Messeri  Camillo  di 
Matteo  Strozzi  and  Giovanni  di  Filippo  Gondi. 

Tidings  of  this  event  were  sent  to  Messer  Bartolommeo 
Cappello,  with  the  hope  that  his  heart  would  soften  towards 
his  grandchild  and  her  mother ; but,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  he 
hardened  his  heart,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  two. 
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III 

The  days  of  convalescence  were  quickly  passed,  and  Don 
Francesco  paid  Bianca  increasing  court. 

The  Buonaventuri  were  well  supplied  with  money  from  the 
Prince,  and  were  the  recipients  of  many  costly  gifts.  Piero 
was  appointed  chamberlain  of  the  Guardaroba  of  Don  Fran- 
cesco, which  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  all  the 
members  of  the  ruling  house.  In  the  March  following  her 
confinement  the  Prince  obtained  from  his  father  the  rever- 
sion of  the  Capponi  Palace,  and  this,  fully  furnished  and 
provisioned,  he  made  over  to  Bianca  Buonaventuri.  Piero 
was  greatly  elated  at  his  good  fortune,  and  willingly  agreed 
to  the  conditions  of  proprietorship — which  included  the 
stipulation  that  his  'wife  should  be  regarded  as  a cosa  di 
Francesco  / 

The  more  the  Prince  saw  of  Bianca  the  more  was  he 
infatuated.  After  the  fashion  of  the  day  he  poured  forth  his 
passion  in  emotional  madrigals.  In  the  first  of  these  he  hails 
the  happy  arrival,  in  Florence,  of  an  exceedingly  choice  gift  of 
kindly  Dame  Nature,  in  the  person  of  the  beauteous  daughter 
of  Venice  : — 

“ A shining  gem  from  Heav’n’s  treasury 
Hath  Mother  Human  Nature  taken, 

And,  wrapping  it  in  a silken  veil, 

Hath  gently  bestow’d  it  on  Elorence, 

Saying,  ‘ To  thee,  fairest  one,  I give 

This  beauteous  Flora,  choice  gift  of  value  ! ’ ” 

Then  his  poetic  effusions  ran  riot,  extolling  in  turn  Bianca’s 
eyes,  her  hair,  her  hands,  her  breasts,  and  the  kisses  she 
gives  him. 

The  Prince  appears  to  have  paid  Vienna  another  visit 
before  the  departure  of  the  Archduchess ; at  all  events,  he 
was  away  from  Florence,  but  his  thoughts  were  with  the 
fascinating  woman  he  had  left  behind.  Debarred  a visit  to 
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her,  he  could,  nevertheless,  send  her  a little  stanza  with  his 
heart’s  love  : — 

“ Happily  you  remain,  sweet  lady, 

Still  in  your  peaceful  and  happy  nest, 

With  a loving  suitor  far  away, 

Who  pleads  you  will  not  to  him  deny 
Love  and  love’s  reward  when  he  returns.” 

But  the  lover-like  Prince  was  called  to  sterner  business 
than  the  worship  of  his  Venetian  goddess,  for  in  1565  Cosimo 
delegated  to  him  much  of  his  sovereign  authority  as  quasi- 
regent  of  Tuscany.  This  step  was  taken  partly  on  account 
of  the  unpopularity  of  his  rule  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
grave  scandals  in  the  Court.  Like  his  son,  Cosimo  had  an 
infatuation  in  the  form  of  a fascinating  woman.  He  wearied  of 
the  conventions  of  his  position  and  at  the  dulnessof  the  Duchess, 
and  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  vivacious  and  accomplished 
Eleanora  degli  Albizzi — a daughter  of  the  great  rival  house. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  actively  going  on  for 
Francesco’s  marriage.  Joanna — or  Giovanna,  as  Florentines 
called  her — d’ Austria  reached  the  “City  of  the  Lily”  on 
November  16th,  1565,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  three 
weeks  later  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance. 

Don  Francesco  had  met  the  Austrian  cavalcade  at  the  Villa 
of  Poggio  a Caiano,  which  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  had  made  into 
an  earthly  paradise,  and  found  the  Archduchess  in  a bad 
humour.  Was  she  affected  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  place  ? 

Beports  of  the  Prince’s  liaison  with  Bianca  Buonaventuri 
had  been  carried  to  Vienna,  and  Giovanna  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  she  had  full  evidence  of  their  accuracy.  The 
position  in  which  she  found  herself  was  intolerable,  and  as  the 
legal  wife  of  the  Prince  she  could  not  brook  the  fouling  of  the 
marriage  bed.  Vain  were  her  protestations  : Francesco  met 
them  with  a frown  and  a refusal.  His  father’s  example  was 
open  to  the  world,  and  the  Emperor’s  Court  was  no  paradise 
of  morals. 
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Francesco’s  distaste  for  Giovanna  grew  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced as  time  went  on.  Whilst  she  appealed  to  her  brother 
Maximilian,  now  Emperor,  and  to  her  father-in-law,  the 
Prince  treated  her  with  harshness.  She  became  extravagant 
in  her  demands  for  money,  and  for  places  of  emolument  for 
her  relations  and  the  members  of  her  German  suite.  It  was 
thus  inevitable  that  Francesco  should  be  thrown  more 
than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Bianca. 

The  year  after  his  marriage,  Bianca  was  publicly  introduced 
at  Court.  The  Princess  of  course  resented  this  and  refused 
all  intercourse  with  her  rival.  Bianca  was  most  tactful  in 
her  relations  with  Don  Francesco’s  wife,  and  laid  herself  out 
to  remove  suspicion.  In  this  she  was  directly  encouraged  by 
the  Duchess  Eleanora,  who  was  her  very  good  friend  in  spite 
of  her  religious  propensities. 

“ Bianca,”  wrote  Pandolfo  de’  Bardi,  “ is  in  great  favour 
with  the  Duchess  of  Florence.  . . . She  is  often  in  her  closet 
and  drives  with  her  through  the  city,  and  whatever  wish  she 
expresses  it  is  granted  her.”  Alas  ! Eleanora  died  some- 
what suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  year  1566. 

Cosimo,  then  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  did  not  long  consent 
to  play  the  role  of  widower,  for  within  a twelvemonth  he 
married  Camilla  Martelli,  whose  family  was  always  favourable 
to  the  Medici. 

That  Prince  Francesco — or  Duke,  as  he  now  came  to  be 
styled — tried  to  keep,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  marital 
unanimity  was  evidenced  by  the  progress  he  and  Giovanna 
made  through  Tuscany  in  1570,  when  they  were  received 
everywhere  with  acclamations. 

Madonna  Bianca  Buonaventuri,  with  her  little  daughter 
Pellegrina,  also  went  upon  a journey — a pilgrimage  in  truth 
— to  the  Santa  Casa  di  Loreto,  to  plead  with  the  Madonna 
there,  the  succourer  of  women  who  desired  to  become  mothers  ! 
Her  devotions  completed,  she  returned  to  Florence  for 
Christmas. 

Time  sped  on,  and  the  Duchess  became  the  mother  of  a 
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little  daughter,  but  this  was  not  what  Don  Francesco  wanted ; 
a son  and  heir  was  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  he  was 
impatient  for  his  delivery,  to  meet  the  menace  of  his  brother 
the  hypocritical  Ferdinando,  the  next  in  the  Medici  succession. 

Spring  came  and  the  May  festival — most  loved  of  holidays 
in  palace  and  in  cottage — and  Francesco  was  not  a whit  behind 
other  lovers  in  poetasting  his  innamorata.  He  marked  the 
“ Maggiolate”  by  a pretty  madrigal  dedicated  to  “ Flora,”  as 
he  loved  to  call  Bianca — “ the  fairest  flower  that  shed  its 
perfume  in  Florence,”  the  City  of  Flowers. 

“ Hail,  cloudless  May  ! hail ! — 

Who  sings  not  now  ? Who  has  no  sweetheart  ? 

Lo  ! I heap  the  lap  of  my  Flora 

With  sweetest  flowers — crown  her  golden  head. 

She  pretends  not  to  weave  a garland 
For  her  lover,  her  tender  shepherd. 

He  is  true  to  her. — ” 

But  what  of  Piero  Buonaventuri  ? Success  seems  to  have 
turned  his  head,  for,  whilst  he  allowed  Bianca  to  pass  much 
of  her  time  in  the  company  of  Francesco,  he  gave  himself  airs 
which  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  whole 
Court.  In  September,  1571,  the  Duke  Francesco  issued  a 
decree  which  ennobled  the  family  of  his  sweetheart’s  husband, 
and  Ser  Zenobio,  with  Piero  and  all  their  kith  and  kin, 
were  enrolled,  “ inter  nobiles , inter  agnationes  et  familias 
ceusetas  et  connumeratus .” 

Bianca  truly  loved  Piero  through  good  report  and  ill,  but 
when  he  began  to  coerce  her  to  minister  to  his  follies  and  his 
self-indulgences,  she  rebuked  him,  and  high  words  followed. 

It  is  said  that  the  Prince  one  day  chanced  upon  them 
wrangling ; but  when  Piero  threatened  his  wife  and  followed  up 
his  language  with  a blow,  Francesco  stepped  forward  and 
ordered  him  to  desist.  Piero  had  the  hardihood  to  defy  his 
master,  and,  turning  upon  his  heel,  bade  Bianca  serve  the 
Prince  how  she  would,  whilst  he  sought  similar  consolation 
elsewhere  ! 
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He  was  all  the  while  paying  court  to  a scheming  beauty — 
“ the  Syren  of  Florence  ” they  nicknamed  her — Madonna 
Cassandra  de’  Eicci,  the  rich  widow  of  Messer  Simone  di 
Leone  de’  Borghiani. 

Francesco  in  high  disgust  dismissed  his  chamberlain,  and 
said  to  Eoberto  de’  Eicci  and  the  other  heads  of  the  family, 
who  had  reported  the  intrigue  and  demanded  the  Prince’s 
interference,  “ Act  as  you  please  in  the  matter ; I shall  take 
no  further  steps,”  and  with  that  he  set  off  to  Pratolino. 

One  night — it  was  August  27,  1572 — supping  with  friends 
at  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  none  were  merrier.  Boasting  of  his 
triumph  over  his  callous  mistress,  he  drank  freely,  and  then 
setting  forth  on  his  homeward  way,  accompanied  by  boon  com- 
panions and  an  armed  escort,  he  crossed  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita 
into  the  Via  Maggio.  Under  the  very  walls  of  his  own  house 
Eoberto  de’  Eicci,  with  some  paid  assassins,  fell  upon  him, 
and  although  he  offered  a gallant  defence  and  even  slew  one 
of  his  assailants,  Eoberto  struck  him  to  his  knees  and  left  him, 
dead,  for  the  Misericordia  Brethren  to  carry  to  their  mortuary. 

Bianca  doubtless  heard  the  uproar  in  her  bed-chamber,  but 
never  dreamed  that  Piero  had  been  murdered — “ Threatened 
men  live  long ! ” But  another  woman  knew  of  Piero’s  end  ; 
for  that  same  night  emissaries  of  the  Eicci  told  her  grimly 
as  they  stabbed  her  to  death  also ! 

News  of  the  double  tragedy  was  swiftly  carried  out  to 
Pratolino,  and  Don  Francesco  determined  to  return  to  Florence. 
The  meeting  of  the  lovers  was  as  affecting  as  it  was  dramatic. 
Bianca,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  garb  of  woe,  with  eyes 
red  through  weeping  and  cheeks  still  blanched  with  horror, 
sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  Duke’s  feet — she  had  done  so  once 
before,  in  very  different  circumstances. 

In  a paroxysm  of  grief  and  indignation  she  expressed  her 
determination  to  return  to  Venice  with  her  child,  and  brave 
all  the  consequences.  She  rebuked  Francesco  for  not  having 
intervened  to  save  Piero  from  the  fury  of  the  Eicci,  and  she 
demanded  that  his  murderers  should  be  brought  to  judgment. 
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The  Prince  heard  her  in  silence,  and,  when  her  passion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  raised  her,  pressing  her  palpitating 
bosom  to  his  heart,  and  said,  ever  so  gently  and  affectionately  : 
“Bianca,  the  best  justice  I can  do  you  will  be  to  make  you 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.” 

Tears  are  soon  dried  when  true  love  is  at  hand  to  wipe 
them  away ; and  the  love  of  Francesco  for  Bianca  was  matched 
by  hers  for  him.  Bianca  quickly  regained  her  equanimity,  and 
the  whole  Court  was  affected  by  her  stoicism,  her  gentleness, 
and  her  forgiving  spirit. 

However,  she  appears  to  have  communicated  with  her 
father  and  her  brother  in  Venice,  and,  although  the  former 
made  no  response,  Vettor  Cappello  suggested  that  she  should 
leave  Florence,  at  all  events  for  a time,  until  the  sensation 
had  somewhat  subsided. 

The  whole  Medici  family  took  the  young  widow  into  their 
confidence,  and  Donna  Isabella,  now  Duchess  of  Bracciano, 
voiced  their  sympathy  : — 

“ My  Deaely  Loved  Sistee, — I should  have  sent  a closed 
carriage  for  you  and  told  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I will 
now  write  briefly.  You  know  that  I love  you  far  more  than 
a sister,  and  will  never  advise  you  to  do  anything  which  is 
not  for  your  welfare  and  honour.  I have  been  told  that  your 
father  has  sent  some  one  hither  with  the  intention  of  escorting 
you  to  Venice. , I need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  little  regard 
he  has  shown  you  for  eight  long  years,  and  how  you  have 
experienced  no  compassion  from  him  for  an  error  committed 
through  another’s  fault.  Now  consider  whether  it  behoves 
you  to  put  yourself  into  his  hands,  and  think  how  you  will  be 
ill-treated.  Bemember  that  here  you  are  your  own  mistress. 

. . . God  bless  you  and  open  your  eyes  to  do  what  is  best.  . . . 
Make  yourself  happy  where  you  are  adored,  and  on  no  account 
seek  another  abode. 

“From  my  bed,  September  24,  1572. 

“ Your  loving  sister,  Isabella  de’  Medici-Oesini.” 
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After  well  weighing  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  decided  that 
Bianca  should  go  for  a short  visit  to  Bologna — where  there 
were  sympathetic  friends  of  her  mother,  and  also  many  warm 
adherents  of  the  Medici — until  the  commotion  had  blown  over. 

Francesco  also  left  Florence  for  a tour  through  Tuscany. 
From  Pisa,  where  he  was  occupied  in  business  of  State,  and 
where  he  had  many  personal  interests,  he  sent  his  mistress 
a pretty  love-token  along  with  a delightful  little  love-letter : — 

“ Most  Dearly  Loved  Bianca, — From  Pisa  I send  you  my 
portrait,  which  Master  Cellini  has  modelled,  with  my  warmest 
love.  “Your  Francesco.” 

This  portrait  was  in  wax,  beautifully  modelled  and  coloured. 
Francesco’s  face  is  in  profile — a finely-shaped  head,  and  a full 
beard.  The  expression  is  benevolent ; he  is  in  the  very  prime 
of  life.  He  wears  a puffed  pricked  tunic  with  a full  ruff,  and 
a pendent  jewel. 

Many  letters  passed  between  the  lovers.  The  Prince  tells 
Bianca  that  he  has  many  pleasant  little  surprises  for  her  when 
she  returns  to  Florence,  and  he  hints,  with  marked  emphasis, 
that,  now  being  free,  she  has  but  to  ask,  and  all  she  wishes 
shall  be  hers.  Bianca  in  reply  affirms,  with  every  epithet 
of  endearment,  that  Francesco  is  her  one  and  only  love. 

Separation  of  even  a brief  duration  from  the  object  of  one’s 
affection  is  provocative  of  reverie  and  longing.  Francesco 
was  inspired  by  happy  visions  of  his  innamorata,  and  he  gave 
himself  and  his  feelings  away  in  two  sweet  madrigals.  In 
them  he  pictures  himself  alone,  and  tossed  about  upon  a 
tempestuous  ocean,  yet  cheered  by  the  presence  of  his  dear 
one  under  the  guise  of  a graceful  dolphin. 

“ Around  my  frail  and  much-tossed  barque 
A beauteous  Dolphin  serenely  swims 
And  watches  sweetly  lest  I perish. 

Warn’d  and  shielded,  I feel  quite  secure 
Prom  the  cruel  waves’  fierce  buft'etings. 

Wild  winds  can  no  longer  cause  me  fear ; 

Prom  oars  and  sails  now  I seek  no  aid, 

Safely  steer’d  by  my  sweet  Guardian ! ” 

F.W.  a 
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Feancesco  had  already  richly  dowered  his  innamorata — a 
spacious  palace  and  charming  villa  were  hers,  and  there  was 
always  more  than  a welcome  for  her  at  any  Medici  villa 
where  the  Duchess  was  not  in  residence. 

Just  then  a very  attractive  property  came  into  the  market 
— the  celebrated  Orti  Oricellari,  with  the  casino  and  all  its  art 
treasures.  A deed  was  executed  on  July  23,  1573,  by  the 
notary  Francesco  Giordano,  in  the  names  of  Messer  Giovanni 
Battista  Bucellai  and  Madonna  Bianca  Cappello-Buonaventuri, 
by  which  the  latter  became  sole  proprietor.  On  Bianca’s 
speedy  return  to  Florence,  her  role  was  somewhat  different  to 
what  it  had  been,  and,  as  the  unchallenged  “ Cosa  di 
Francesco ,”  she  had  him  only  to  live  for,  him  only  to  amuse 
and  guard.  At  once  she  realised  this,  and  the  famous  gardens 
became  the  romantic  stage  of  her  new  fascinations.  Newly 
furnished  and  redecorated  under  Bianca’s  artistic  direction, 
the  sculptured  portals  were  reopened  in  merry  mood.  Where 
had  walked  and  talked  the  litterati  of  Piero  and  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici’s  golden  era,  a splendid  ballet  was  presented,  with 
Bianca  herself  at  once  prima  ballerina  and  prima  canterina ! 

None  danced  more  gracefully  or  daringly,  few  sang  more 
sweetly  or  saucily,  than  the  fair  Venetian,  and  certainly  no 
entertainment  was  anything  like  so  attractive  or  suggestive 
even  in  pageant-loving  Florence,  as  the  masques  and  garden- 
parties  which  she  arranged. 

In  the  first  of  these,  arrayed  as  for  her  bridal,  she,  who  but 
yesterday  had  worn  deepest  widow’s  weeds,  received  the  Duke 
and  his  suite  most  bewitchingly.  The  noble  company  entered 
a mystic  circle,  where  were  artificial  caves  and  bowers.  Half- 
naked  figures  launched  themselves  upon  the  courtiers,  and 
dragged  them  into  the  thick  bushes.  Then  sweet  herbs  were 
burnt,  and  amid  the  fragrant  fumes,  the  captives  were 
conducted  with  every  mark  of  honour  to  brilliantly  lighted 
loggie. 
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Nymphs,  simply  adorned  in  strings  of  beads  and  their  own 
floating  tresses  of  auburn  hair,  offered  flowers,  sweetmeats, 
and  liqueurs,  as  the  guests  seated  themselves  upon  luxurious 
couches,  whilst  harmonious  voices  and  melodious  instruments 
of  music  thrilled  the  air.  A woodland  dance  followed,  led  by 
Bianca  in  person  as  “Flora  ” — Francesco’s  poetic  ascription. 
The  entertainment  ended  with  a display  of  fireworks,  such  as 
she  had  known  in  Venice  years  before. 

As  she  led  the  Duke  to  the  entrance,  with  all  due  ceremony, 
his  eye  caught  the  somewhat  anachronic  fresco  over  the 
portal  of  Bianca  posed  as  “ Quietude,”  and  he  smiled  as  he 
read  approvingly  the  quaintly  satirical  legend  : — 

“ Troublesome  spirits  and  disturbing  visions 
Can  never  cause  distress  to  such  as  rest  quietly.” 

Francesco  was  at  the  very  time  laying  out  a delightful 
retreat  at  his  newly-acquired  property  at  Pratolino,  six  miles 
or  so  from  Florence,  upon  the  slopes  of  Monte  Uccellajo,  and 
in  Bianca  he  found  the  gracious  genius  who  gave  form  to  his 
ideas. 

Rare  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  from  every  known  clime 
were  Francesco’s  hobby,  and  Bianca  designed  the  gardens 
where  they  were  planted.  She  too  planned  the  unique  water- 
works after  the  pattern  of  her  well-loved  canals  in  Venice. 
In  mirthful  mood  she  erected  water  temples  and  water  avenues, 
where  merry  parties  were  suddenly  sprayed  with  douches  ! 

Francesco  was  never  so  happy  as  he  was  at  Pratolino  with 
Bianca  by  his  side.  To  her  he  sang  more  amorous 
madrigals : — 

“ Sing,  ye  birds,  I am  quite  wide  awake, 

But  silent ; and  your  sweet  harmony 
Eain  would  I share,  your  loving  concerts. 

Upon  fair  Bianca  I fix  my  gaze — 

Dawn  of  Love  and  Mirror  of  the  World, 

And  I call  myself  ‘ Blessed  Lover.’ 

Few  there  be  who  may  gaze  as  I, 

With  ecstasy  upon  her  dear  face.” 

S 2 
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Bianca  responded  whole-heartedly  to  her  lover’s  passion. 
Had  she  not  indeed  first  aroused  his  taciturn,  if  not  morbid, 
nature?  Her  love  had  transfigured  Francesco — and  he  knew 
it;  and  so  did  Giovanna,  and  all  Florence.  Her  love  was 
unalloyed  and  so  was  his,  for  natures  so  unlike  as  theirs  had 
really  very  much  in  common. 

Cosimo,  who  had  been  created  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  by 
the  Pope  in  1570,  was  living  quite  retired  at  Villa  del  Castello 
with  his  young  wife  Camilla. 

Duchess  Giovanna  saw  in  her  gentle  step-mother-in-law  an 
ally  in  her  efforts  to  overthrow  Bianca’s  influence.  She  had 
too  a partner  ready  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Don  Ferdinando, 
her  husband’s  younger  brother.  He  was  in  truth  a cardinal, 
but  what  of  that— the  fact  was  an  aid,  not  a deterrent : it 
masked  intrigue — and  more  ! 

The  youthful  ecclesiastic  had  manifested  something  more 
than  the  respect  due  to  his  father’s  wife.  Gossip  was  not 
silent  with  respect  to  their  mutual  relations. 

Giovanna  and  her  camarilla  set  out  to  thwart  the  bold 
Venetian  and  to  restrain  Francesco.  Of  their  schemes  and 
fancies  he  had  perfect  knowledge  by  intuition,  and  he  had  not 
long  to  wait  until  he  could  frustrate  them.  He  was  virtually 
Sovereign  of  the  State — decrees,  writs,  and  other  legal  docu- 
ments ran  in  his  name.  To  him  his  father  had  conceded  the 
password  for  the  garrison,  and  to  him  foreign  envoys  presented 
their  credentials. 

Cosimo  I.  died  in  the  spring  of  1574,  and  Francesco 
succeeded  to  the  full  prerogatives  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  enclose  the  Grand 
Duchess  Camilla  in  the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  Saint  Monica 
delle  Murate. 

Ferdinando  was  furious,  and  demanded  her  liberation,  and 
at  the  same  time  strove  to  set  his  brother  Piero,  a mere  youth, 
against  Bianca.  The  latter  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Grand  Duke’s  mistress,  as  a letter  of  Bianca  shows. 
Writing  to  a cousin  in  Venice,  she  says,  speaking  of  the 
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devotion  of  the  Medici “ Donna  Isabella  certainly  loves  me 
in  a wonderful  way.  ...  I had  the  illustrious  Princess  and 
Don  Piero,  her  brother,  and  his  wife,  to  dine  with  me  in  my 
garden.  . . .” 

This  wife  of  Piero’s  was  Eleanora  de  Toledo  Garzia,  a niece 
of  the  late  Duchess  Eleanora.  She  and  Donna  Isabella  and 
Bianca  were  called  “The  Three  Graces  of  Florence” — each 
vied  with  the  other  in  charm  of  person,  grace  of  manner,  and 
elegance  of  attire — all  three  were  smart  in  repartee ; they  were 
the  virtual  queens  of  Florence,  but  Bianca  was  the  queen 
of  queens. 

Poor  Giovanna  kept  her  solitary  state,  unloving  and 
unloved.  Writing  on  March  29,  1576,  Carlo  Zorzi,  the 
Venetian  Ambassador,  says : — “ I visited  Pratolino,  the  Orti 
Oricellari  and  the  Villa  della  Tana,  and  observed . Francesco’s 
intimacy  with  Bianca  Buonaventuri.  I noted  her  extraor- 
dinary influence  for  good  upon  him.  They  appear  to  be  made 
for  one  another,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  the  same  interests  and 
occupations.  She  has  but  to  name  an  object  for  charity  or 
patronage,  and  at  once  it  has  his  approval  and  co-operation.” 

The  same  year  was  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  records  of  the 
Medici— two  domestic  tragedies,  relentless  and  ghastly, 
besmirched  their  pages  with  great  blots  of  gore.  Two  fascinat- 
ing Princesses  of  the  ruling  House  were  done  cruelly  to  death, 
and  their  murderers  were  their  evil-living,  jealous  husbands ! 

Slanders  aspersing  the  intimacy  of  Donna  Isabella  de’ 
Medici  and  Troilo  Orsini,  a relative  of  her  husband  whom  he 
had  placed  at  Poggio  Imperiale  as  chamberlain  and  keeper, 
reached  Paolo  Giordano  d’Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  in  his 
palace  in  Borne.  A libertine  is  nothing  if  not  selfish  and 
suspicious,  and  such  the  young  Duke  was.  In  a moment  of 
irrational  jealousy  he  started  off  for  Florence  determined  to 
catch  Isabella  in  clelicta . 

At  the  gates  of  the  Fair  City  he  was  met  with  the  staggering 
intelligence  that  Piero  de’  Medici,  his  brother-in-law,  had  killed 
his  wife,  Eleanora,  at  Cafaggiuolo.  The  Duchess  Eleanora 
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had  intended  her  one  time  for  Don  Francesco,  and  married  her, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  her  younger  son,  thinking  that  she 
might  check  the  dissolute  tastes  of  that  evil-living  prince. 
The  two  were  entirely  ill-suited  to  each  other,  and  troubles 
speedily  followed. 

Eleanora  yearned  for  a husband’s  love,  and  Piero  gave 
her  none,  but  she  lacked  not  admirers  and  lovers.  Young, 
beautiful,  and  accomplished,  she  fired  the  heart  of  many  a 
gallant  youth,  and  with  one  Alessandro  Gaci,  the  handsome 
son  of  the  Captain  of  the  Palace  Guard,  she  struck  up 
something  more  than  a passing  passion. 

Don  Francesco  intervened,  caused  the  young  man  to  be 
cloistered  in  a monastery,  and  soundly  rated  Eleanora.  Girl- 
like, she  was  no  sooner  off  with  the  old  love  than  she  was  on 
with  the  new,  and  a second  affair  of  the  heart  followed. 
Bernardino  degl’  Antinori,  also  an  officer  of  the  Guard,  was  good- 
looking  and  accomplished,  and  at  him  the  Princess  set  her 
cap.  Accidentally  he  killed  a comrade  in  a friendly  game  of 
Calcio,  and  was  banished  to  Elba.  A correspondence  at  once 
began,  but,  unhappily,  a letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Giulio 
Caccini,  the  Court  Musician,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  Grand 
Duke.  Bernardino  was  brought  back  to  Florence,  and,  by 
Francesco’s  orders,  consigned  to  the  Bargello  dungeons,  where 
he  was  strangled. 

Francesco  sent  for  his  brother,  admonished  him  concerning 
his  evil  ways,  and  conjured  him  to  give  Eleanora  no  further 
cause  for  unfaithfulness.  Piero  took  the  matter  in  an  entirely 
wrong  way,  resented  the  Grand  Duke’s  interference,  and 
summoned  Eleanora  to  meet  him  at  Cafaggiuolo.  With  deep 
misgivings  she  obeyed,  leaving  her  little  son  behind  in 
Florence.  Piero  was  all  smiles  and  compliments,  but,  after 
dinner,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  the  reprobate 
approached  his  wife  and  stabbed  her  to  death  ! 

Consternation  reigned  in  Florence.  The  terrible  news 
maddened  Bracciano,  and  he  went  off  to  the  Medici  Villa  at 
Cerreto  Guidi,  and  there  he  ordered  Donna  Isabella  to  join 
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him.  It  was  just  one  week  after  Eleanora’s  murder.  He 
charged  her  with  unfaithfulness,  and  demanded  an  explanation 
of  her  conduct.  With  all  the  fire  of  the  Medici  imperious 
nature  and  keen  resentment  at  her  treatment,  she  spoke  hotly 
back,  and  demanded  release  from  an  unbearable  marital  yoke. 

Bracciano’s  passions  were  wildly  inflamed,  and  suiting  his 
actions  to  his  rage,  he  seized  the  unhappy  Princess,  and, 
tearing  off  the  embroidered  scarf  she  was  wearing,  he  wound 
it  relentlessly  around  her  throat  until  her  struggles  ceased,  and 
then  he  cast  her  from  him  like  some  foul  odious  thing  ! 

If  Florence  was  aghast  at  Eleanora’s  death,  it  was  dum- 
founded  by  the  new  horror.  Well-paid  official  announcements 
were  made  in  both  cases,  ascribing  death  to  natural  causes, 
but  the  truth  was  out  forthwith.  Bianca  was  stunned — Piero 
Buonaventuri’s  assassination  had  not  lost  its  place  in  her 
memory.  Death,  savage  and  fateful,  seemed  to  dog  her  steps. 
Her  own  turn  might  come  next — who  could  say  ? 

Indeed  it  was  reported,  with  a good  deal  of  probability,  that 
her  life  had,  that  same  year,  been  attempted,  and  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Grand  Duchess  ! Chancing  to  meet — so  the 
story  ran — Bianca’s  carriage  upon  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  she 
besought  the  driver  to  upset  her  rival,  hoping  that  she  might 
fall  into  the  river  below  ! Only  the  presence  of  mind  of  Count 
Eliodoro  Castello,  the  Duchess’s  gentleman  of  honour, 
prevented  a deplorable  fatality.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bianca 
had  all  the  time  cause  to  fear  assassination  from  open  enemies 
in  Venice,  and  from  secret  foes  in  Florence. 

The  Grand  Duke  Francesco  made  no  sort  of  a secret  of  his 
intense  wish  to  be  the  father  of  a son : Giovanna  had  been 
bearing  daughters,  but  no  male  heir  to  the  throne  appeared. 
Ferdinando  began  to  assert  himself  as  next  in  succession,  and 
to  indicate  his  jealousy  of  and  opposition  to  his  brother.  A 
separation  was  talked  of,  and  indeed  the  Grand  Duchess’s 
letters  home  mention  the  idea.  The  Emperor  made  an 
intimation  that  any  such  action  would  have  his  profound 
dissatisfaction,  and  Francesco  needed  to  stand  well  with 
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Vienna  in  order  to  checkmate  the  Pontifical  support  of  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal. 

The  Grand  Duke,  in  this  affair,  as  in  most  others,  made 
Bianca  his  confidant,  and  long  and  anxious  counsel  they  took 
together.  There  appeared  to  be  one  solution,  and  only  one,  in 
the  difficulty.  Bianca  was  prepared  to  lay  down  her  life  for 
Francesco.  Why  should  she  not  become  once  more  a mother? 
The  idea  haunted  her,  and  at  length  it  took  shape. 

So  far  her  liaison  with  Francesco  had  not  resulted  in 
motherhood,  but,  if  their  intercourse  had  failed  of  a natural 
result,  the  end  in  view  might,  perhaps,  be  attained  by 
subterfuge.  In  the  early  summer  of  1576  Bianca  left  her 
palace  in  the  Via  Maggio,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
Casino  of  the  Orti  Oricellari.  She  gave  out  that  she  was 
enceinte,  and  forthwith  made  preparations  for  her  accouchement. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  the  Grand  Duke  was 
informed  privately,  by  Bianca’s  medical  attendant,  that  she 
had  been  delivered  of  a child — a boy.  His  joy  was  intense, 
and  hurrying  off  at  once  to  the  Orti,  he  embraced  Bianca 
most  affectionately,  and  folded  his  son  with  deep  emotion  to 
his  breast.  Orders  were  given  for  a ceremonial  baptism,  and 
at  the  font  the  proud  Francesco  held  his  boy,  and  gave  him  the 
name  Antonio,  the  blessed  favouring  patron  of  his  natal  day. 

The  Grand  Duchess  was  inexpressibly  shocked : this  was 
the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of  bitter  disappointment.  She 
refused  to  see  her  husband,  hid  herself  within  her  apart- 
ments, and  sent  off  a courier  to  the  Emperor  demanding  an 
escort  from  Florence. 

Mother  and  child  were  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Pratolino,  and  there,  in  that  happy  retreat,  Bianca  began  to 
consider  the  seriousness  of  the  step  she  had  taken.  She 
made  up  her  mind  to  tell  her  lover  the  whole  truth,  feeling 
absolutely  confident  of  his  love  and  protection. 

Francesco  listened  to  the  story  with  bated  breath,  but  when 
Bianca  said,  “ Antonio  is  neither  yours  nor  mine ! ” he  all  but 
swooned,  but,  rallying  his  good  common-sense,  he  realised 
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that  the  utmost  secrecy  was  imperative,  for  what  had  been 
done  could  not  be  undone.  “Florence,”  as  Yincentio 
Borghini  wrote  in  1577,  “ is  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world  for  gossip — full  of  evil  eyes,  itching  ears,  and  cruel 
tongues ! ” 

The  Grand  Duke  indeed  was  presently  placed  upon  the 
horns  of  a dire  dilemma,  for  only  six  months  after  little 
Antonio’s  birth  the  Grand  Duchess  brought  forth  a son — the 
undoubted  legitimate  heir  of  Tuscany  ! 

Gossip  naturally  turned  upon  the  relations  of  the  two 
women  with  the  Grand  Duke ; and  gradually  rumours  got 
afloat  affecting  Don  Antonio’s  birth.  The  doctor-accoucheur 
who  had  attended  Bianca  at  the  Orti — one  Giovanni  Gazzi — 
was  discovered,  and  with  him  a young  married  woman — 
Giovanna  Santi.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  instru- 
mental in  the  introduction  of  a child — a baby  boy — into 
Bianca’s  bedroom.  He  was  the  son,  she  affirmed,  of  a 
respectable  woman  who  lived  with  her  husband  behind  the 
Stinche.  All  parties  concerned  were  handsomely  paid  and 
bound  to  secrecy. 

This  was  the  story,  with  many  embellishments,  which  gained 
currency,  and  neither  Francesco  nor  Bianca  took  any  steps  to 
deny  it.  Their  attention  was  called  off  to  an  event  which 
presaged  the  consummation  of  their  fondest  hopes — the 
somewhat  sudden  death  of  Giovanna. 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  Filippo  the  Grand  Duchess  had 
been  in  more  than  her  usually  bad  state  of  health.  One  day, 
it  was  in  the  winter  of  1578,  stepping  out  of  her  sedan 
chair,  she  rarely  walked,  she  fell — it  was  a pure  accident — 
upon  the  marble  steps  of  the  Palace,  and  being  near  her  con- 
finement, she  had  a miscarriage,  from  which  she  was  too 
feeble  to  recover. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  acquainted  with  his  wife’s  condition, 
and  hastened  from  Pratolino  to  her  bedside.  She  upbraided 
him  for  his  infatuation  for  Bianca  Buonaventuri,  and  rebuked 
him  for  his  want  of  affection  for  herself — the  mother  of  his 
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children.  She  implored  him,  as  a last  mark  of  marital  sym- 
pathy, to  give  np  his  innamorata.  Profoundly  touched  by 
Giovanna’s  pleadings,  Francesco  promised  her  satisfaction, 
and  waited  by  her  couch  quite  to  the  last. 

They  buried  unloved  Giovanna  in  San  Lorenzo,  with 
becoming  ceremonial,  and  the  Grand  Duke  withdrew  himself 
from  public  affairs,  and,  for  a time,  from  Bianca’s  embraces. 
She  too,  obedient  to  convention,  put  on  deep  mourning,  and, 
on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Duchess’s  funeral,  she  appeared  in 
the  loggia  of  the  Conti  Palace,  in  the  Yia  Tornabuoni,  shedding 
abundant  tears  as  the  burial  cortege  passed. 

“ A few  days  after  the  solemn  interment  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,”  writes  Frate  Confetti,  Don  Francesco’s  confessor, 
“the  Grand  Duke  sent  his  page,  Luigi  Capponi,  to  request 
me  to  wait  upon  His  Highness  after  Mass.  When  he  had 
dismissed  his  attendants  he  thus  addressed  me:  ‘lam  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  a wish  of  mine,  which  now  cannot  offend 
God  or  man ; but  before  I do  so  I should  like  to  have  your 
candid  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I desire  to  marry  Signora 
Bianca  Cappello.  What  do  you  say?  ’ ” 

In  reply  the  Frate  warned  the  Prince  not  to  commit  a 
breach  of  church  discipline,  and  proposed  certain  conditions 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  his  wish.  Francesco  tem- 
porised with  his  confessor,  promising  to  seek  the  counsel  of 
the  Signoria,  and  not  to  take  too  precipitate  action. 

The  mourning  for  Giovanna  was  purely  conventional,  and, 
two  months  after  her  death,  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  and 
Bianca  Cappello,  as  he  simply  called  her,  were  secretly  married, 
in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  by  Frati  Matteo 
Antonio  de’  Bardi,  Niccolo  da  Cortona,  and  Pandolfo  di  Alberto 
de’  Bardi. 

One  effect  of  the  marriage  was  the  legitimisation  of  Antonio, 
whom  Francesco  still  proclaimed  to  be  his  son.  This  was  a 
very  important  matter,  for  poor  little  Filippo  was  a sickly 
child  and  not  likely  to  live  very  long.  No  one  indeed  dared, 
save  the  Cardinal  and  his  adherents,  to  question  this  action, 
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but,  strange  to  say,  the  Grand  Duke  failed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary legal  action  to  secure  to  Antonio  the  succession.  Probably 
he  hoped  that  Bianca  would  present  him  with  a legal  heir 
later  on. 

Y 

Shortly  after  the  marriage,  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Government  of  the  Serene  Bepublic  for  the  formal  rescind- 
ing of  all  enactments  inimical  to  Bianca,  and  for  her  public 
recognition  as  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 

The  replies  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Venice  were  entirely 
satisfactory.  Apparently  the  past  was  forgotten,  and  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  presentation  of 
Francesco’s  formal  request.  An  embassy  was  despatched, 
headed  by  Count  Mario  Sforza  della  Stella,  Commander  of  the 
Garrison  of  Florence,  to  announce  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Grand  Duchess.  He  was  instructed  to  acquaint 
their  Lordships  that  Francesco  had  already  a son  by  the  Lady 
Bianca  Cappello,  “ who  was  now  about  three  years  old,  and, 
as  it  were,  a Venetian,  and  extremely  beloved  by  His  Highness.” 

Together  with  the  Grand  Duke’s  autograph  letter  the 
Count  was  the  bearer  of  a communication  to  the  Doge  from 
the  Grand  Duchess  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ To  His  Serenity  the  Lord  Doge  of  Venice,  and  to 
their  Excellencies  the  Lords  of  the  Great  Council, — 
Although  it  has  seemed  good  to  God  that  the  most  Serene 
Grand  Duke  has,  by  his  princely  condescension,  been  pleased 
to  make  me  his  wife,  ...  I am  greatly  moved  with  delight, 
but  much  more  because  of  my  marriage  to  a Prince  so  well 
disposed  towards  the  Serene  Government.  ...  I shall  ever 
do  all  I can  to  fulfil  my  desire  to  serve  my  country.  ...  By 
the  grace  of  His  Highness  I bind  myself  to  render  worthy 
service  to  your  Serenity  and  to  all  your  Excellencies,  as  my 
ancestors  have  ever  done.  . . . 

(Signed)  “ Bianca  Cappello,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 

“ Pratolino,  June  10,  1579.” 
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In  the  letter  there  is  not  the  faintest  reference  to  the  past, 
and  not  any  recriminations.  Her  tone  is  not  that  of  one  who 
sought  redress  for  the  wrongs  she  had  borne  by  the  punishment 
of  her  enemies.  It  is  marked  by  that  nobleness  of  character 
and  high-mindedness  that  so  well  became  the  writer.  She 
certainly  names  her  father,  but  only  for  his  honour,  not  by 
way  of  complaint. 

Bianca’s  revenge  was  that  of  a generous  and  unconditional 
forgiveness,  and  it  suited  her  well  and  added  lustre  to  her 
good  fame. 

The  embassy  was  received  with  unusual  distinction.  It 
was  felt  that  reasons  of  State,  no  less  than  sentiment,  dictated 
a favourable  reply.  Venice  was  just  then  isolated,  menaced 
from  several  points,  and  in  need  of  support.  The  elevation 
of  a Cappello  to  the  Tuscan  throne  was  the  dedication  of 
a hostage  to  fortune. 

A full  and  very  generous  response  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Count  Sforza  della  Stella,  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Francesco.  After  citing  the  points  in  question,  and 
acclaiming  the  Prince’s  virtues  and  aspirations,  it  goes  on 
to  say : — 

“ . . . We  are  thrilled  with  the  greatest  pleasure  . . . when 
we  learn  that  your  Highness  has  chosen  such  a wife,  on 
account  of  her  distinguished  virtues.  ...  We  consider  it  to 
be  our  first  duty  to  honour  the  marriage  of  so  magnanimous 
a Prince  by  signal  mark  of  approval,  which  should  be  known 
to  posterity.  . . . Therefore,  to-day,  we  create  and  declare  the 
same  Most  Illustrious  and  Excellent  Lady  Bianca  Cappello, 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  by  a supreme  decree  of  the  Senate 
. . . to  be  the  ‘ True  and  Special  Daughter  of  Venice.’  . . . 

“ Given  at  our  Ducal  Palace  on  this  16th  day  of  June,  1579.” 

This  decree,  which  had  been  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  after  its  passage  through  the  Senate — where 
it  had  been  carried  by  129  votes  against  9 — was  promulgated 
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from  the  steps  of  the  Ponte  di  Bialto,  and  posted  on  all  the 
public  buildings  of  the  city. 

It  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  Venice  had  all  along  been  with  the  young  eloping 
couple ; whilst  Don  Francesco’s  liaison  with  the  beautiful  girl 
had  been  a well-worn  topic  for  gossip  by  the  bel  mondo.  Besides, 
Messer  Bartolommeo  Cappello’s  unnatural  conduct  had  raised 
up  for  Bianca  friends  in  every  family  circle. 

By  evening  the  whole  city  was  in  possession  of  the  good 
news,  and  the  rejoicings  partook  of  a public  character. 

Count  Sforza  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Florence 
the  proud  bearer  of  the  Doge’s  missive.  News  of  the  success 
of  his  mission  had  preceded  him,  and  a triumphant  proces- 
sion conducted  him  from  the  gate  to  the  Palace.  The  Grand 
Ducal  pair,  surrounded  by  their  Court,  awaited  him,  and 
when  he  had  delivered  the  precious  letter,  Francesco  put 
round  his  neck  his  own  gold  chain,  and  Bianca  drew  off  her 
finest  diamond  ring  and  placed  it  upon  his  finger. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  Grand  Duchess  called  the 
ambassador  into  her  closet  to  confer  with  him  alone  upon  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  her  relatives  towards  herself,  which 
she  had  been  careful  to  instruct  him  to  gather.  Then,  to  her 
inexpressible  delight,  Sforza  called  Vettor  Cappello  into  the 
apartment — he  had  accompanied  the  embassy  on  its  return 
journey  incognito . 

No  one  has  recorded  the  happiness  of  that  meeting  between 
Bianca  and  her  only  and,  through  good  report  and  ill,  her 
dearly  loved  brother  ! There  was  so  much  to  forgive  and  to 
forget,  so  much  to  hope  for  and  to  look  forward  to. 

Bianca’s  forbearance  and  self-reliance  astounded  Vettor. 
Alone,  without  a friend,  and  with  the  hands  of  her  own 
kinsmen  raised  violently  against  her,  without  money  and 
influence,  she  had  mounted  the  ladder  of  good  report  and 
honour.  Her  only  dowry  was  her  beauty  of  person  and  her 
singleness  of  purpose. 

What  a vast  relief  it  was  to  Francesco,  that  the  cloud  which 
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had  covered  his  intercourse  with  Bianca  Buonaventuri  for 
fourteen  long  years  had  at  last  been  rolled  away ! Now  the 
brilliant  sun  of  unalloyed  happiness  shone  upon  the  most 
joyful  son  of  Florence  ! 

The  acknowledgment  of  Bianca  as  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany  was  the  opening  of  a new  regime , and  no  one  felt  its 
influence  more  happily  than  did  her  princely  husband.  If 
dreams  of  avarice  had  come  latterly  to  Francesco  for  the 
saving  of  his  patrimony  from  the  rapacity  of  Giovanna’s 
German  followers  and  Ferdinando’s  unscrupulous  adherents, 
now  he  could  survey  his  commercial  enterprises  with  equani- 
mity, and  listen  approvingly  to  his  dear  wife’s  pleadings  on 
behalf  of  sacred  charity. 

The  Grand  Duchess  lived  only  for  her  husband.  His 
ambitions,  his  wishes,  his  occupations,  his  foibles,  and  his 
law,  were  hers. 

Again  was  Count  Mario  Sforza  chosen  to  convey  back  to 
Venice  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand 
Duchess,  and  to  invite  the  Serene  Lord  Doge  and  the  most 
Excellent  Lords  of  the  Council  to  grace  the  public  nuptials 
with  their  presence. 

With  the  ambassador  went  young  Don  Giovanni  de’  Medici 
— Eleanora  degli  Albizzi’s  son  to  Cosimo.  The  Grand  Duke 
would  have  wished,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  Ferdinando  or 
Piero  to  have  occupied  a place  of  honour  in  the  embassy,  but 
alas ! both  were  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Sforza  bore  costly  presents  to  the  Doge  and  to  the  members 
of  the  “Council  of  Ten”  from  Francesco,  and  from  Bianca  to  her 
father.  From  her  too  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  Doge,  which  ran  pretty  much  as  follows  : — 

“ . . . Signore  Conte  Mario  Sforza  has  given  me  a full 
account  of  the  paternal  satisfaction  which  your  Serenity  and 
the  most  Excellent  Lords  have  expressed  for  the  rise  in  rank 
and  fortune  of  your  obedient  and  loving  daughter,  and  of  the 
splendid  demonstrations  which  the  whole  State  has  made  in 
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public  and  in  private.  ...  I acknowledge  how  immensely  my 
natural  obligation  is  increased  towards  Your  Serenity  and  the 
whole  Fatherland.  . . . Your  Serenity  has  seen  good  to  fill 
to  overflowing  the  sum  of  fatherly  kindness  by  conferring 
honours  upon  my  father  and  brother,  beloved  so  greatly  by  me, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held 
by  Your  Serenity.  . . . My  Lord  wishes  me  to  add  his  word 
of  thankfulness  to  Your  Serenity,  and  to  assure  you  that 
neither  of  us  will  be  one  whit  less  solicitous  to  prove  our 
gratitude.  ...  I affectionately  kiss  Your  Serenity’s  hand, 
and  wish  you  supreme  happiness. 

Bianca,  ‘ Daughter  of  Venice,’ 

Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 

“ From  Florence,  21st  June,  1579.” 

This  striking  letter  stands  as  a manifesto  of  honour  fully 
vindicated — the  solemn  declaration  of  an  upright  and  judicial 
mind — with  nothing  base,  frivolous,  or  selfish  about  it.  The 
honours  conferred  upon  Messeri  Bartolommeo  and  Vettor 
Cappello,  to  which  the  Grand  Duchess  refers,  were  their 
investment  as  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Noble  Order  of  the 
Stola  d’Oro — the  highest  and  most  exclusive  of  all  Venetian 
distinctions. 

If  Count  Sforza’s  first  mission  was  received  sympathetically, 
his  second  embassy  was  welcomed  with  universal  rejoicing. 
Forty  Senior  Lords  of  the  Supreme  Council  met  the  ambas- 
sador on  the  mainland,  and  accompanied  him  in  gaily-decked 
gondolas  to  the  Doge’s  Palace. 

This  stately  progress  was  a triumph,  not  indeed  for  Sforza 
himself,  nor  for  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco,  but  for  Bianca 
the  “Daughter  of  Venice.”  The  Doge,  Nicolaus  di  Ponte, 
read  out  the  two  letters  from  Florence — Bianca’s  moved  the 
solemn  assembly  to  tears.  A splendid  collar  of  gold  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Count  worth  ten  thousand  ducats — its 
pendant  bore  Bianca’s  portrait  and  monogram. 

The  whole  of  Venice  was  enfete ; all  the  bells  of  the  countless 
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campanili  rang  merrily,  and  a grand  water  pageant  delighted 
the  populace.  Everybody  wore  the  Medici-Cappelli  cognizance 
— seven  balls  and  a cap — in  honour  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
nuptials. 

Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  embassy  to 
Florence,  Count  Sforza  was  summoned  once  more  into  the 
presence  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  entrusted  by  the  Doge 
with  an  autograph  letter  to  Francesco.  In  it,  after  repeating 
the  congratulations  of  the  former  epistle,  and  referring  to 
Bianca’s  honour  as  “ a true  and  undoubted  Daughter  of 
Venice,”  His  Serenity  intimates  that  “two  knightly  nobles — 
Giovanni  Michele  and  Antonio  Tiepolo, — together  with  the 
Lord  Patriarch  Giovanni  Grimani,  our  ambassadors  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  are  to  accompany  the  Count  to  Florence  as 
representatives  of  His  Serenity  the  Doge  and  the  Serene 
Republic  at  the  solemn  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Grand  Duchess.” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  cavalcade 
which  passed  through  Venezia,  and  the  cities  of  Padua, 
Ferrara  and  Bologna,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  entered 
Pistoja.  Five  hundred  sons  of  the  old  nobility  and  a similar 
number  of  notable  citizens  escorted  the  ambassadors  and 
Don  Giovanni  de’  Medici.  The  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  however, 
were  the  Cavaliere  Bartolommeo  Cappello  leading,  by  the  bridle 
of  her  palfrey,  his  fair  young  grandchild  Pellegrina,  who  had 
gone  with  Count  Sforza  to  embrace  her  grandfather  for 
Bianca.  Cavaliere  Vettor  and  his  wife  Donna  Elena  were 
also  of  the  party,  but  Madonna  Lucrezia  was  not  with  them,  it 
is  perhaps  needless  to  say. 

In  attendance  were  the  State  officials  of  the  Serene 
Republic  and  the  Doge’s  private  suite.  No  such  honours  had 
ever  been  paid  to  any  Sovereign  or  notable  person,  but  for 
Bianca  Cappello  no  acknowledgment  was  too  great.  The 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  had  a daughter  Queen  to  crown  ! 

Her  position  had  been  ambiguous,  and  she  had  emerged 
from  it  with  infinite  credit.  She  had  never  accepted  the  rdle 
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of  a courtesan,  which  the  Grand  Duchess  Giovanna  and 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  and  others  had  sought  to  fasten  upon 
her.  With  such  women  she  had  been  perfectly  familiar  in 
Venice ; but  she  regarded  that  life  with  as  great  abhorrence  as 
did  unattractive  Giovanna. 

Bianca  Buonaventuri,  on  the  faithless  desertion  of  Piero, 
saw  and  grasped  the  splendid  opportunity  before  her.  She 
aimed,  certainly,  at  becoming  one  day  the  wife  of  Don  Fran- 
cesco, and  with  this  end  in  view  she  kept  herself  wholly  and 
solely  to  him.  Her  motto,  “ Aude  de  Fiet and  her  device, 
“ Venus  Candida ,”  had  been  the  ruling  magnets  of  her  success. 

Baffaelo  Gualterotti,  who  wrote  a full  account  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Grand  Duchess’s  public 
recognition,  marriage  and  coronation — of  which  he  was  a 
witness — calls  her  “ Clarissima  Signora  Bianca  Cappello , 
noblissima  gentildonna 

All  Florence  turned  out  to  greet  the  Venetian  cavalcade. 
The  streets,  flooded  with  rich  golden  autumn  sunshine,  were 
festooned  with  flowers  and  silken  draperies.  Musicians  and 
ballad  singers  and  ballet  dancers  filled  every  square,  all  of 
them  beholden  to  Bianca  for  kindly  patronage. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  ringhieri  by  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  were 
seated  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess,  attended  by  the 
whole  Court  and  by  special  ambassadors  from  foreign  States 
All  the  Medici  princes  and  princesses  were  there,  except  one — 
a significant  absentee  : the  Cardinal. 

Bianca’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  beheld  her  father — 
the  first  time  in  sixteen  years — led  by  Count  Sforza,  approach 
her  throne.  The  old  man  was  moved  with  keen  emotion,  and 
well  he  might  be  ! The  meeting  was  pathetic  in  the  extreme, 
and  all  beholders  shared  its  emotion. 

After  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors,  Bianca  set  off  with 
her  father,  her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  the  sweet  little 
peace-maker  Pellegrina,  in  the  great  State  gold  coach  to  the 
Pitti. 

Monday,  October  12,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  solemn 
f.w. 
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nuptials  of  Francesco  and  Bianca.  Why  she  chose  Monday  of 
all  days  no  one  could  surmise,  seeing  that  she  knew  very  well 
the  Venetian  rhyme  : — 

“ Sunday — The  only  day  for  a happy  marriage 
Monday — For  right  foolish  pairs 
Tuesday — He  and  she  much  dares 
Wednesday — No  luck — rich  or  poor 
Thursday — Pain  knocks  at  the  door 
Friday — Has  stores  of  sorrows 
Saturday — The  day  for  widows.” 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici 
Palace  by  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Papal  Legate,  who,  in  spite  of  Ferdinando’s  intrigues,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Pope.  Assisting  in  the  ceremonial 
were  the  Archbishops  of  Lucca  and  Ferrara,  and,  adding 
immensely  to  the  solemnity,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquilea. 

The  second  ceremony  was  the  coronation  of  the  Grand 
Duchess.  Seated  upon  two  thrones  in  the  Sala  del  Consiglio, 
within  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Francesco  and  Bianca  first 
listened  to  orations  by  the  Venetian  ambassadors  and  by 
representatives  of  the  Florentine  Signiory.  Then  the  marriage 
gifts  were  offered : to  Bianca  Venice  gave  a superb  necklace 
of  brilliants,  with  a magnificent  pendant,  the  value  of  the 
parure  being  quite  eight  thousand  ducats. 

In  accepting  this  noble  offering,  the  Grand  Duchess  quietly 
remarked  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  as  they  clasped  the 
precious  ornament  round  her  fair  throat : “ All  I really 
wished  for  was  a single  simple  flower  to  convey  to  me  the  good- 
will of  the  kind  people  of  my  dear,  dear  Venice.” 

Then  Giovanni  Michele,  amid  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
lordly  assembly,  placed  upon  her  fair  head  a Grand  Ducal 
crown  of  gold  and  jewels — a replica  indeed  of  the  superb 
coronal  with  which  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  had  crowned  Cosimo  I. 
in  Home.  Antonio  Tiepolo  continued  the  ceremony  of 
investiture  by  clasping  round  the  Grand  Duchess’s  shapely 
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waist  a costly  golden  cincture,  and  the  Patriarch  completed  the 
solemnity  by  blessing  a goodly  ruby  ring  and  placing  it 
upon  the  first  finger  of  her  right  hand — in  token  that  Bianca 
was  the  bride  of  Venice  as  well  as  of  Francesco. 

These  three  significant  acts  constituted  her  “ the  true, 
undoubted,  and  special  Daughter  of  Venice,’*  as  her  style  runs 
in  Venetian  records.  What  a remarkable  reversal  was  this 
gorgeous  ceremony  of  the  cruel  act  of  expulsion  of  no  more 
than  fifteen  years  before ! In  place  of  a jewelled  crown  a 
price  was  set  upon  her  head ; in  place  of  a golden  cincture  she 
was  expelled  Venetian  territory;  and  in  place  of  a ruby 
wedding  ring  she  was  adjudged  the  inmate  of  a correctional 
convent.  The  sentence  ran  : — “ Bianca  Cappello  is  banished 
with  obloquy,  so  that  if  she  is  found,  she  shall  be  put  to 
death  ” ! 

Now,  the  same  Bianca  Cappello,  wearing  the  gorgeous 
tokens  of  her  coronation  and  Francesco’s  wedding  gifts 
besides,  is  carried  in  the  golden  State  sedan-chair  to  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  that  “ all  the  people  may  behold  and  salute 
her  as  their  Sovereign  Lady.” 

Pontifical  High  Mass  ended,  the  Grand  Duchess  knelt  at 
the  resplendent  altar,  where  the  Legate  gave  her  the  Pope’s 
special  Benediction,  and  then,  placed  upon  a Chair  of  Estate, 
she  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles  and  ambassadors,  and 
of  the  deputations  of  the  Arti  and  of  the  people ! 

Bianca’s  passage  through  the  streets  was  a triumphal 
progress : men,  women  and  children  of  every  sort  and  kind 
were  only  too  eager  to  acclaim  the  noble-hearted  woman  who 
had  transformed  Don  Francesco  and  his  Court,  and  who  had 
brought  good  luck  to  Florence  generally. 

Weeping  tears  of  gratitude,  the  new  Grand  Duchess  exhibited 
neither  pride  nor  arrogance  amid  all  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
What  Bianca  Cappello-Buonaventuri  had  been  as  a simple 
loving  girl,  she  was  as  a noble  loving  woman — a woman  and 
a princess  whose  presence  and  whose  influence  evoked  nothing 
but  kindly  feelings  and  responsive  love. 

T 2 
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Splendid  pageants,  such  as  Florence  had  never  seen  since 
the  famous  Giostre  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  filled 
up  sixteen  days  of  magnificent  merrymaking,  and  kept  the 
citizens  in  a state  of  rapturous  delight,  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess.  The  Palio 
was  held  over  the  old  course  through  the  city  streets,  and 
other  horse-races  were  run  in  the  Cascine.  Bull-baitings 
were  witnessed  in  Oltrarno  and  boar  hunts  at  Poggio  a 
Caiano.  A State  display  of  Calcio  was  held  in  the  Piazza  della 
Croce,  followed  by  the  tournament  of  the  Caroselli.  At 
Peretola  the  “ lists  ” were  thronged  with  champions  of  the 
tilting-lance,  the  sword,  and  I Saracino. 

Gorgeous  processions  of  the  Four  Universities  of  the 
Minor  Guilds  proclaimed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  working 
classes.  In  every  square  and  cortile  were  balls  and  concerts. 
Luscious  wine — red  and  white — ran  down  the  streets,  and  every- 
body drank  Bianca’s  health  in  flowing  bumpers. 

On  the  Wednesday,  after  High  Mass  at  the  Duomo  a 
wondrous  pageant  defiled  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  to 
salute  the  Sovereign,  seated  on  the  ringhiera,  with  all  that 
was  distinguished  and  beautiful  in  Florence.  Singers  and 
musicians  too  thronged  the  Loggia  de’  Lanzi,  and  sweet 
perfumes  pervaded  the  balmy  air.  Flowers  and  fruit  were 
everywhere  in  natural  emulation  of  the  Della  Bobbia  terra- 
cotta garlands. 

Twelve  allegorical  cars  and  many  “ monsters  ” mounted 
by  famous  artists  and  craftsmen  paraded,  each  with  its 
company,  costumed  or  not,  men-at-arms  and  banner- 
bearers.  They  represented  the  Elements,  the  Seasons,  the 
Senses  and  the  Sister  Cities — Florence  and  Venice.  The 
leading  car  was  a Mount  Olympus  with  a troupe  of  figurantes , 
— their  bare  bodies  gilded — representative  of  the  fabled  gods. 
“Apollo,”  the  most  perfectly-proportioned  young  fellow  in 
Florence,  sang  a madrigal  of  five  stanzas,  in  honour  of  the 
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Grand  Ducal  pair,  and  then  “Venus” — the  most  lovely  maiden 
of  the  city — presented  her  golden  apple  to  Bianca. 

Strange  beasts  harnessed  the  cars — “ Florence  ” was  drawn 
by  elephants  lent  by  the  Pope,  and  “Venice,”  Bianca’s  own, 
was  preceded  by  four  lions.  The  cost  of  these  exuberant 
festivities  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  ! 

Medals  were  struck  commemorative  of  the  ceremonies,  with 
effigies  of  Francesco  and  Bianca — Pastorino  de’  Pastorini  of 
Siena  was  the  medallist.  The  reverse  had  the  figure  of  a 
swan  singing  in  a garden,  with  the  motto  : — “ Canta  et  Candor e 
et  Vaticinio  Sacer .” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  Cavaliere  Bartolommeo, 
laden  with  honours  and  gifts,  returned  to  Venice  to  occupy  the 
splendid  Palazzo  Trevisiana,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
Bianca  purchased  and  bestowed  upon  her  father  and  his  heirs 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  her  family.  Well  had  it 
been  if  Cavaliere  Vettor  had  ^one  too,  but  enamoured  of  his 
high  estate  in  Florence,  and  flattered  by  the  Grand  Duke’s 
courtesy,  he  outstayed  his  welcome,  and  brought  no  little 
discredit  upon  his  name  and  disfavour  upon  his  suite.  His 
greed,  his  arrogance  and  unworthy  conduct,  at  last  exhausted 
the  Grand  Duke’s  patience,  and  his  wife  and  his  whole 
establishment  were  ordered  to  quit  Florence.  Bianca  tried  to 
shield  him,  and  by  so  doing  jeopardised  her  own  good  name 
and  fame. 

The  Cardinal,  ever  on  the  watch,  tried  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  ill  feeling  Vettor  Cappello  had  stirred  up.  He  exhibited 
his  hatred  of  Bianca  by  calling  her  “ nothing  but  a strumpet, 
without  a drop  of  princely  blood.”  He  connived  at  the  foul 
report  which,  in  1582,  connected  Bianca’s  name  with  the 
untimely  death  of  poor  little  Don  Filippo,  by  hinting  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  Bianca  Buonaventuri’s  orders — as  he 
still  persisted  in  styling  the  Grand  Duchess ; and  he  called  to 
mind  the  now  forgotten  episode  of  Don  Antonio’s  birth. 

Francesco’s  devotion  to  his  wife  increased  from  day  to  day. 
In  her  company  he  found  comfort,  refreshment  and  exhilaration 
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of  spirit.  He  noted,  with  affectionate  appreciation,  that  in 
everything  she  studied  and  humoured  all  his  tastes  and  wishes. 
Her  unquestioning  confidence  in  his  love  and  honour  brought 
out  the  noblest  points  of  his  character. 

Men  of  all  parties  readily  admitted  that  Machiavelli’s  ideal 
“ Prince  ” was  a possible  role  for  Francesco — so  gracious, 
highly  educated,  and  capable  of  taking  his  initiatives  from  the 
influence  of  his  brilliant  and  tactful  consort. 

Whether  as  the  founder  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
the  refounder  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca,  the  reviver  of 
the  Arte  della  Lana,  the  enlarger  of  the  Stovigliai  and  Vaselai , 
or  the  patron  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  Grand 
Duke  Francesco  was  in  a very  distinct  sort  of  way  the  patron 
of  the  late  Renaissance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  character  as  a despot — as 
some  assert  he  was — two  things,  at  all  events,  must  be  added 
to  his  credit : the  entire  absence  of  foreign  warfare  and  civil 
discord.  Famine,  too,  that  fell  foe  of  Florence,  never  stalked 
her  streets  what  time  Francesco  and  Bianca  guided  her 
destinies.  Their  aim  was  to  have  Florence  clean,  wholesome, 
well  nourished,  busy,  beautiful,  and  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  in  all  this  they  were  eminently  successful. 

Next  after  her  own  lovely  gardens  of  the  Oricellari,  Pratolino 
was  Bianca’s  best-loved  abode.  Montaigne,  who  visited  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  in  1580,  speaks  in  his 
“Travels”  of  “ the  extraordinary  spectacle  which  I have 
never  seen  elsewhere — the  water-works  of  Pratolino  and  the 
Nid*  d’accelli” — bird-nest  dining  platform  in  the  trees.  He 
supped  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  “ was  surprised,”  he  notes, 
“ to  see  the  Grand  Duchess  taking  the  seat  of  honour  above 
her  husband.  . . . She  is  very  handsome  . . . and  seems  to 
have  entirely  subjugated  the  Prince.” 

Yery  many  gifted  men  and  women  dedicated  their  time, 
their  talents  and  their  pens  to  the  gracious  Grand  Duchess 
Bianca— Francesco  Yieri,  Giovanni  Matteo  Tarsia,  Moderato 
Fonte,  Francesco  Sansovino,  Andrea  Bacci,  Girolamo  Borro, 
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Yincenzio  Metelli,  Sperone  Speroni,  Diomede  Orichesi, 
Gabrielo  Pascoli,  Raffaelo  Gualterotto,  and  others. 

The  last-named  composed  a particularly  delightful  madrigal 
in  praise  of  Bianca  and  Pratolino : — 

“ 0 ! ever  pleasant  and  stately  grove, 

Your  scented  foliage  spread — cool  and  green— 

That  our  Sweet  Lady  ’neath  your  screen 
On  her  couch  of  love  may  safe  repose. 

Link’d  boughs  of  pine  and  beech,  tall  and  fair, 

Green  laurel,  sweet  myrtle,  shady  oak, 

Shield  from  harm  her  golden  locks  of  hair, 

Guard  her  form  from  noontide’s  fiery  stroke.” 

Torquato  Tasso  was,  however,  par  excellence  the  Poet- 
laureate  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  There  was  so  much  in  her 
personality  that  appealed  to  him — the  child  of  romance  and  of 
the  sea — as  she,  and  his  mother,  sweet  and  gentle  as  Donna 
Pellegrina  Cappello. 

Not  the  “story”  only,  but  also  “ le  bel  Nome  Bianca ,” 
inspired  the  poet,  for  in  1587  appeared  the  first  of  a sequence 
of  fifty  madrigals  and  sonnets  with  a pathetic  dedication  to 
the  Grand  Duchess.  “ Had  Your  Highness,”  he  wrote,  “ not 
experienced  yourself  both  good  and  evil  fortune,  you  could 
not  so  perfectly  understand,  as  you  do,  the  misfortunes  of 
others.” 

Thus  he  celebrates  her  beauty  and  her  benignity  : — 

“ Whate’er  glory  the  sun  hath  in  Heav’n, 

The  bright  dawn  * Alba  ’ reflects  on  earth ; 

She  urges  men  on  to  deeds  of  fame. 

Bianca — the  new  Sun  of  Florence — 

Causes  all  things  worthy  to  be  done. 

* Sun  ’ she  is, — no  moon,  pale  and  sad, — 

Flashing  with  splendours  of  charity.” 

Pellegrina  had  grown  up,  under  the  eye  of  her  devoted 
mother,  a beautiful  and  attractive  girl,  in  very  many  respects 
the  replica  of  Bianca.  She  was  a great  favourite  of  Don 
Francesco,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Court.  Fortunately  she 
was  too  young  to  remember  her  father’s  tragic  end ; she  knew 
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no  other  father  than  the  Grand  Duke.  At  fourteen  she  was 
promised  to  young  Piero  Strozzi,  the  son  of  Messer  Camillo  di 
Matteo  Strozzi,  one  of  her  sponsors.  The  match,  however, 
fell  through,  and,  the  year  after  her  mother’s  marriage  to 
Francesco,  she  was  affianced  to  Comte  Ulisse  Bentivoglio- 
Magioli,  nephew  of  the  proud  Lord  of  Bologna. 

Bianca  often  visited  her  daughter,  and  in  1580  she  went  in 
State  to  be  present  at  Pellegrina’s  accouchement.  The  union, 
sad  to  say,  turned  out  unhappily.  The  young  Count  loved 
another  woman,  and  his  child-wife  found  consolation  in  the 
passion  of  the  handsome  young  Antonio  de’  Biari,  a nephew 
of  Pope  Sixtus. 

Conscious  of  his  own  turpitude,  Comte  Ulisse  made  no 
allowance  for  his  wife’s  amours,  but  set  spies  to  watch  the 
young  couple.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  wish  to  be  rid  of 
Pellegrina  ; and  his  creatures  took  him  at  his  word,  for  with 
their  daggers  they  ruthlessly  slew  the  pair  of  lovers,  whom 
they  one  day  tracked  to  a garden  bower. 

Bianca  was  broken-hearted ; no  such  sorrow  had  come  upon 
her.  Francesco,  too,  was  greatly  moved,  but  there  appeared 
to  be  no  redress,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  consoled  herself  with 
the  care  of  her  child’s  tiny  babe,  called  after  her — Bianca. 
And  in  this  anguish  of  her  heart  the  specious  evil-minded 
Cardinal  intermeddled,  for  he  gave  out  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  herself  claimed  to  be  the  child’s  mother ! 

The  integrity  of  Bianca’s  conduct,  her  remarkable  influence 
for  good  over  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  happiness  and  peace 
of  Tuscany  under  their  rule,  impressed  all  who  had  dealings, 
great  or  small,  with  Florence.  The  Pope,  Sixtus  V.,  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  Grand  Duchess’s  virtues  no 
less  than  by  her  praiseworthy  actions.  She  was  “a  good 
wife,”  he  said,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  bestow  upon  her  the 
rare  distinction  of  “ The  Golden  Bose.”  Thus  again  was  the 
Cardinal  foiled. 

In  1586  an  imposing  mission,  with  a Legate  a latere , was 
despatched  from  Borne  to  the  Florentine  Court,  bearing  the 
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precious  emblem  and  other  costly  offerings,  accompanied  by 
a highly  appreciative  “ Bull.”  The  Legate,  Giuseppe  Donzelle, 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  presented  his  duty  to  the  Tuscan 
Sovereigns  on  May  15th,  and  was  in  return  entertained  with 
princely  honours. 

Both  Francesco  and  Bianca  appealed  to  His  Eminence 
against  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de’  Medici’s  aspersions,  and 
besought  the  Holy  Father  for  the  continuance  of  his  con- 
fidence and  regard. 

This  was  probably  a diplomatic  move,  for  the  Papal  Court 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  Grand  Duke’s  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  with  respect  to  his  Grand  Ducal  title, 
which  had  already  been  conferred  upon  his  father  Cosimo, 
and  confirmed  to  Francesco.  Anyhow,  the  Legate  bestowed 
upon  the  Grand  Ducal  couple  the  plenary  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction. 

How  true  it  is  that  in  man’s  life  upon  earth  pageant  and 
dirge  tread  upon  each  other’s  heels  ! The  lives  of  Sovereigns, 
through  the  strong  light  which  beats  upon  their  thrones,  are 
always  peculiarly  exposed  to  startling  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
The  Papal  Mission  had  scarcely  made  its  favourable  report  to 
His  Holiness,  and  everything  was  progressing  happily  with  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess,  than  the  woeful  spectre  of 
tragedy  cast  its  banal  shadow  across  their  path. 

The  mutual  affection  of  Francesco  and  Bianca  was  not  a 
whit  less  fervent  in  1587  than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years 
and  more.  They  still  lived  for  one  another,  and  no  stranger 
had  meddled  with  their  joy.  Pleasant  and  lovely  in  their 
lives,  in  death  they  were  not  to  be  parted — their  evil  genius 
dogged  their  footsteps  till  the  last — the  ill-conditioned  and 
self-seeking  Ferdinando. 

A merry  party  was  that  which  set  off  on  a bright  October 
morning,  in  1587,  from  the  Palazzo  Pitti  to  the  Villa  Poggio 
a Gaiano.  Hunting  and  shooting  were  quite  in  the  Grand 
Duchess’s  way ; across  country  she  knew  no  fear,  and  the 
home  charge  of  wild  game  terrified  her  not.  “Magnificent,” 
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she  wrote,  on  October  15,  “was  the  sport.  ...  I actually 
saw  four  very  large  wild  boar  fall  dead  within  a few  feet  of 
litter ! ” 

The  Cardinal  was  of  the  party.  He  seems  to  have  changed 
his  line  of  conduct  towards  Bianca  after  the  Pope’s  commen- 
dation of  her;  doubtless  he  received  a broad  hint  to  that 
effect.  Now  he  appeared  quite  affable  : a wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing  in  sooth,  but  it  was  in  appearance  only,  for  he  had 
in  his  heart  a sinister  design ! Bianca  laid  herself  out  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  and  was  very  gracious  and  fascinating.  The 
hours  sped  on  merrily ; in  the  evenings  animated  conversation 
helped  on  luxurious  hospitality.  The  charms  of  music  and 
song  and  the  bewitching  measure  of  the  maschiera  delighted 
the  festive  company,  and  Bianca  led  the  revels. 

Alas ! a sudden  stop  was  put  to  all  the  junketings,  for, 
during  the  night  of  October  18,  the  Grand  Duke  was  seized 
with  severe  pains  and  violent  sickness.  In  great  alarm  Bianca 
sent  for  the  leading  Court  physicians — Messeri  Giulio  Angelo 
da  Barga  and  Giulio  Cini  Ferdinando.  They  assured  her 
there  was  no  danger — “ it  was  but  a surfeit  of  mushrooms  ” ! 

Matters,  however,  assumed  a very  different  aspect  when  the 
Grand  Duke  grew  worse,  and  the  Grand  Duchess,  a few  days 
later,  experienced  exactly  similar  symptoms.  Poison  was 
openly  assigned  as  the  only  possible  cause  of  the  seizure. 
Poison  ! but  by  whom  and  how  administered  ? Those  were 
the  questions  none  could  answer. 

Tertian  fever  intervened  with  unquenchable  thirst.  Bianca 
was  inconsolable,  and  in  her  agony  she  wrote  an  affecting 
appeal  to  the  Pope  for  protection — “I  do  not  feel  sure  of 
the  Cardinal,”  she  said.  His  Holiness  replied  with  fatherly 
sympathy  and  sincere  concern. 

Francesco  expired  ten  days  after  his  seizure,  unknown  to 
Bianca  and  without  her  fervent  embrace.  Before  his  death 
he  sent  for  Ferdinando,  asked  his  forgiveness  for  unintentional 
wrongs  he  might  have  done  him,  gave  him  the  princely  pass- 
word for  the  guard  and  garrison,  and  confided  the  Grand 
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Duchess  and  young  Antonio  to  his  protection.  Then  he  made 
his  confession  to  Frate  Confetti,  wherein  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  assassination  of  Piero  Buonaventuri. 
So  he  died. 

As  soon  as  Francesco  was  no  more  the  Cardinal  repaired  to 
the  bedside  of  Bianca.  He  concealed  from  her  the  fact  of  his 
brother’s  death,  but  ominously  advised  her  to  send  for  Bishop 
Abbioso  of  Ravenna  as  her  confessor.  This  was  a grim 
method  certainly  of  comforting  a sick  and  dying  person ! 

In  her  delirium  the  Grand  Duchess  made  impassioned 
appeals  to  her  husband  not  to  leave  her  alone,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  she  denounced  the  infamies  of  the  Cardinal.  Her 
illness  was  less  violent  than  that  of  Francesco,  but,  when  she 
beheld  the  tearful  faces  of  her  attendants  and  heard  the  heavy 
tread  of  those  who  were  preparing  the  Grand  Duke’s  funeral, 
she  sent  for  the  Bishop.  She  confided  to  him  all  her  past 
life,  her  sorrow  for  the  foisting  of  Antonio  in  particular,  and 
begged  him  to  look  after  the  boy,  and  also  communicate  her 
last  wishes  to  her  father  and  brother  in  Venice. 

After  absolution  and  Last  Communion  Bianca  Cappello, 
“ Daughter  of  Venice,”  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  passed 
quietly  away — two  days  after  her  husband.  The  Bishop, 
looking  to  favours  from  Francesco’s  successor,  sent  the 
following  curt  message  to  the  Cardinal  : — “ At  8 p.m.  Her 
Most  Serene  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  passed  to  another 
life.  The  present  messenger  awaits  your  Highness’s  orders 
for  the  disposal  of  her  body.” 

With  scant  ceremony  Ferdinando  consigned  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  “Daughter  of  Venice”  to  the  crypt  of  San 
Lorenzo,  there  to  await  the  solemn  obsequies  of  Francesco. 

A post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  revealed  liver 
trouble,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  foundation  upon  which 
to  issue  an  official  proclamation  that  the  late  Grand  Duke’s 
sudden  demise  was  due  to  malarial  fever.  The  body  of  Bianca 
was  exposed  for  six  short  hours,  the  day  after  Francesco’s 
interment,  unshrouded,  in  a common  coffin,  and  with  the 
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pauper  service  of  two  white  torches.  Then  she  was  returned 
to  her  grave,  which,  by  the  new  Grand  Duke’s  orders,  was 
unmarked;  “for,”  said  he,  “we’ll  have  none  of  her  among 
our  dead.” 

Ominous  reports  were  soon  spread  abroad  with  respect  to 
the  double  tragedy  at  Poggio  a Caiano.  Ferdinando  caused  it 
to  be  known  that  Bianca  had  prepared  a certain  sweetmeat, 
which  she  pressed  him  to  eat,  having  previously  introduced  a 
deadly  poison.  Francesco  insisted  upon  tasting  this  confection, 
whereupon  Bianca  consumed  what  he  left,  exclaiming,  “ Then 
we  will  die  together,  if  Ferdinando  escapes.” 

Another  version  of  the  horror  was  that  accepted  by  Sixtus, 
after  communicating  with  Ferdinando ; and  very  much  nearer 
the  truth,  namely,  that  the  Cardinal  himself  placed  a powder 
in  the  gold  cup  of  his  brother,  and  that  Bianca,  having  wit- 
nessed his  atrocious  action,  quaffed  the  dregs  of  the  deadly 
draught ! 

Notoriously  was  Ferdinando  impatient  to  make  himself 
ruler  of  Tuscany  : his  opportunity  came,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  it.  Within  three  hours  of  his  brother’s  death  he  rode 
into  Florence  attended  by  a princely  retinue;  at  the  gates  he 
gave  the  password  and  was  saluted  with  Grand  Ducal  honours. 

True  to  his  solemn  charge,  Bishop  Abbioso,  two  days  after 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  wrote  as  follows  to  Cavaliere 
Bartolommeo  Cappello: — “ The  Most  Serene  Lady  commanded 
me  to  write  about  her  death  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  make 
use  of  her  name  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith,  that  for  nothing 
else  did  it  grieve  her  to  depart  this  life,  except  for  sorrow  that 
she  knew  you  must  survive  her,  and  that  she  was  extremely 
distressed  at  not  being  able  to  give  you  a last  embrace,  and 
receive  your  blessing,  which  she  greatly  longed  for.” 

By  her  will  Bianca  left  thirty  thousand  gold  florins  each  in 
trust  for  Don  Antonio  and  her  little  grand-daughter  Bianca 
Bentivoglio  ; whilst  her  personal  jewels  and  her  wardrobe  she 
divided  equally  between  the  two  children. 

Such  was  the  terribly  sad  end  of  the  beautiful  and  bountiful 
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Bianca  Cappello.  The  romance  of  her  life  is  as  thrilling  as 
any  in  Florentine  story,  and  who  is  he  that  shall  cast  a stone 
at  her  ? 

Ferdinando’s  hatred  did  not  end  with  dishonouring  her 
remains,  but  wherever  her  arms  or  name,  separate  or  with 
Francesco’s,  and  other  memorials  of  her  existed,  he  caused 
them  to  be  removed  and  forbade  her  name  to  be  mentioned ! 

Of  him,  the  murderer,  it  has  been  truly  said  : “ He  had  as 
much  talent  for  government  as  is  compatible  with  the  absence 
of  all  virtue,  and  as  much  pride  as  can  exist  in  an  ignoble 
mind.” 

On  the  other  hand,  of  his  victim  it  has  been  recorded  : 
“ Bianca — so  richly  endowed  by  Nature  and  so  refined  by 
discipline,  able  to  sympathise  with,  and  to  help,  all  who 
approached  her — her  fame  for  good  will  live  for  ever  ! ” 
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NOTES. 

1.  “ Family  of  ” so  and  so  refers  to  the  Family  generally . 

2.  (i),  (2),  or  (3),  indicates  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name. 

3.  A family  name  in  a bracket  gives  the  maiden  name. 

4.  The  names  of  the  Seven  “ Famous  Women  ” are  in  small  capitals,  and 

appear  first  in  the  roll  of  their  respective  families. 


A. 

Abbioso,  Bishop,  283,  284 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti , 278 
„ della  Crusea,  278 
Acciaiuoli.  Family  of,  18 

,,  Agnolo,  69,  70,  81, 

142, 197,  200 
„ Piero,  68 

Adimari.  Family  of,  205,  218,  220 
„ Donato,  205 

,,  Fiammetta,  205 

Alberghi.  Family  of,  100 
Alberti.  Family  of,  50,  139,  174 

,,  Bernardo,  172 

,,  Caterina.  See  Machingi 

,,  Leon  Battista,  54,  68,  85 

Albizzi.  Family  of,  50,  51,  187, 
141,  172,  174,  252 
„ Albiera  (1),  140 — 143 
,,  Albiera  (2).  See  Torna- 
buoni 

,,  Alessandro,  52,  53 

,,  Amelia  (1)  (Medici),  140 
,,  Amelia  (2).  tfeeManelli 
,,  Ardimanno,  139 

,,  Bartolommea.  See  Della 

Scala 

,,  Bartolommeo,  52,  53 


Albizzi — cont. 

„ Benincasa,  139 

,,  Caterina  (1),  (Soderini), 

141—144, 149,152,161 
„ Caterina  (2).  See  Della 

Stufa 

,,  Compagno,  139 

„ Dianora.  See  Bidolfi 

,,  Eleanora,  252 

,,  Fioretta.  See  Nerli 

,,  Francesca  (1),  154 

,,  Francesca  (2).  See 

Medici 

,,  Giovanna.  See  Torna* 

buoni 

,,  Lisabetta.  See  Nasi 

„ Luca,  137,  138,  140 

,,  Maddalena.  See  Fresco, 

baldi 

„ Maria.  See  Della  Fossa 

„ Maso,  53,  137—139, 140, 

149,  174 

,,  Piero,  139,  142 

,,  Binaldo,  140,  143 

„ Selvaggia.  See  Torna- 

buoni 

,,  Tommaso,  137,  140 — 

145,  161 

Alessandri.  Family  of,  53,  140 
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Alessandri — cont. 

,,  Alessandro,  52,  58 

„ Bartolommeo,  52,  53 

,,  Bernardo,  80 

Alighieri,  Aldighiero,  9,  11 
,,  Bella,  11 
,,  Durante.  See  Dante 
,,  Gemma  (Donati),  44 
Altoviti.  Family  of,  140,  175 
Amidei,  Giovanni,  71 
Amieri,  Ginevra,  174 
Antinori,  Alessandro,  164 
,,  Bernardino,  262 
,,  Giovanna  (Tornabuoni) , 
164 

,,  Niccolo,  164 
Appiani,  Jacopo,  102,  105 
Architects  : — 

Brunelleschi.  Brunellesco,  174, 
205 

Michelozzi.  Michelozzo,  65 
Sangallo.  Giuliano,  92 
Arti,  (Guilds).  8, 10, 18, 19,  24,  33, 
34,  53,  106,  112,  117,  121,  125, 
164,  170,  173,  175,  177,  186,  187, 
218,  219,  223,  226,  244,  275, 
278 

Arts.  The  Liberal,  155, 164 


B. 

Baldovinetti.  Family  of,  94 
,,  Amoretto,  94 

,,  Giovanni,  94 

,,  Jacopo,  94 

Balducci,  Giovanni,  94 
,,  Jacopo,  94 
Bandini,  Bernardo,  90 
Bankruptcy,  145,  150 
Baptisms,  7,  87,  91,  143,  146,  178, 
224 

Barbers,  148 

Bardi.  Family  of,  18,  22,  26,  40, 
106,  205,  253 


Bardi — cont. 

„ Beatrice  (Portinari), 
XII.,  3—45,  106,  119, 
129,  144,  230 
Parents  and  birth,  3 ; 
baptism,  7 ; playmates, 
9 ; Durante  (Dante) 
Alighieri,  9 ; May-day, 
11 ; Boccaccio’s  descrip- 
tion, 11  ; in  a new  light, 
12  ; a boy’s  first  passion, 
12 — 13  ; salutes  Dante, 
14 — 15;  in  white,  16; 
Dante’s  dream,  16 ; his 
love,  17 ; Simone  de’ 
Bardi,  18—19 ; betrothal, 
20 ; her  charity,  20 ; 
mocks  Dante,  20  ; her 
virtues,  21 ; marriage, 
22 — 23  ; death  of  a 
friend,  26 ; happy  mar- 
ried life,  27  ; Campal- 
dino,  27 ; anxieties,  29 — 
30;  ’Vanna  Cavalcanti, 
30;  “ An  Angel  of  God!” 
31 ; meets  Dante  again, 
31 ; a refined  home,  32 ; 
pity  for  slaves,  33 ; her 
father’s  will,  32 ; his 
death,  33 ; a miscar- 
riage (?),  39  ; her  death, 
39  ; Dante’s  grief,  40  ; 
sonnets  to  Beatrice, 
41 — 42 ; the  Cult  of 
Beatrice,  42 — 45  ; her 
apotheosis,  45 

,,  Alessandra  (i).  See 

Strozzi 

„ Alessandra  (2).  See 

Strozzi 

,,  Alfiera  (Gherardini),  40 

,,  Bartolo,  19,  33 

,,  Cino,  19 

,,  Giovanni,  19 

,,  Jacopo,  18,  19 
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Bardi — cont. 

,,  Matteo  Antonio,  266 

„ Pandolfo,  253,  266 

,,  Simone,  3, 18, 19, 22,  23,26 

—30,  33,  34,  38—40, 106 
,,  Tatto,  19 

Baroncelli,  Antonia.  See  Strozzi 
Battles  : — 

Anghiari,  229  ; Campaldino,  27 ; 
Montaperti,  18,  51,  139,  141, 
171,172;  Pisa,  229;  Poitiers, 
230 

Beauty.  Holocaust  of,  128,  141, 
146, 159,  222 
Beggars,  20,  63 

Benci,  Caterina.  See  Vespucci 
,,  Giovan  Battista,  206 
,,  Giovanni,  104 
Bentivogli,  Bianca,  284 

,,  Pellegrina  (Buonaven- 

turi),  250,  253,  272, 
279,  280 
,,  Ulisse,  280 

Bigamy,  72 

Bolt  from  the  Blue,”  “ A,  194 
Bonsi,  Alessandra  (Strozzi),  176, 
180,  184,  195 
,,  Giovanni,  195 
Boudoirs,  85,  112,  188,  258 
Brantolini,  Giovanni,  185 
Bride.  Quest  for  a,  73,  74,  75,  244, 
245,  246 

Brunelleschi.  Family  of,  220 
Buonaccorsi.  Family  of,  18 
Buonaventuri.  Family  of,  237, 
246,  251,  254 

,,  Bianca  (Cappello),  238 — 265 
The  city  of  Venus,  238  ; 
Bianca’s  birth,  238;  her 
parents,  239 ; a mother- 
less child,  239  ; a cruel 
step-mother,  239 ; flirta- 
tions, 239 ; Piero  de’ 
Buonaventuri,  240 ; a 
banged  door,  240 ; a 


Buonaventuri — cont. 

,,  Bianca  (Cappello) — cont. 
swift  gondola,  240  ; 
where  is  Bianca  ? 241 ; 
her  father’s  rage,  241  ; 
proscribed  ! 241  ; a 

modest  home,  242  ; un- 
expected visitors,  243  ; 
a hurried  wedding, 
243 ; stitching  gloves, 
244 ; Prince  Francesco 
de’  Medici,  244  ; terrible 
tragedies,  245  ; an  un- 
pleasing bride,  206  ; a 
face  at  a window ! 247  ; 
the  lovely  Venetian, 
247  ; an  interview,  248  ; 
the  Prince’s  kiss,  248  ; 
Bianca  a mother,  250  ; 
Piero’s  court  appoint- 
ment, 251  ; “ Cosa  di 
Francesco ,”  251; 
“Flora”  Madrigal,  251 ; 
Giovanna’s  jealousy, 
252 ; at  Court,  253  ; 
at  Loreto,  253  ; a 
May  Madrigal,  254  ; 
the  Buonaventuri  en- 
nobled, 254 ; Piero’s 
faithlessness,  254  ; the 
“ Siren  of  Florence,” 
255  ; Piero  assassinated, 

255  ; Bianca’s  grief,  255  ; 
devotion  of  the  Medici, 

256  ; a love-letter,  257  ; 
a “Beauteous  Dolphin,” 
257 ; Orti  Oricellari , 
258  ; a fascinating 
masque,  259 ; a Camar- 
illa, 260  ; a black  year, 
261 — 263  ; a son  (?), 
264  ; gossip,  265 ; death 
of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
265.  [Continued  under 
heading  “ Medici”] 
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BUONA  VENTURI — COTlt. 

,,  Constanza  (Sal- 

vetti),  237—248 
„ Giovanni  Battista, 

287—249 

,,  Pellegrina.  See 

Bentivogli 

„ Piero,  XX.,  237- 

255,  273,  283 

„ Zanobi,  237,  247, 

254 

Buondelmonte.  Family  of,  29 
Burial  customs,  36,  37,  94,  95,  136, 
146,  151 

C. 

Cambi,  Giovanni,  163 
Caponsacehi.  Family  of,  5, 6, 50, 218 
Cappelli.  Family  of,  239,  241, 
249,  277 

,,  Andrea,  239 
,,  Bartolommeo,  239 — | 

241,  249,  250,  269— 
273,  276,  284 

„ Bianca.  See  Buona- 

venturi  and  Medici 
,,  Elena,  272 

,,  Girolamo,  239 

,,  Lucrezia,  (Grimani), 

239,  243,  272 

„ Pellegrina,  (Morosoni), 

239,  279 

„ Yettor,  239,  269,  271, 

276 

Capponi.  Family  of,  133,  163 

,,  Costanza.  See  Vespucci 

,,  Luigi,  266 

,,  Piero,  163 

Cassoni,  22,  149,  165,  186, 187,  274 
Catasto , II,  (income-tax),  27,  50, 
106,  146,  171,  176,  177,  182,  186, 
221,224 

Cattanei.  Family  of,  99,  100 
„ Cattoccbia,  99,  102, 

105,  127 


Cattanei—  cont. 

,,  Domenico,  100 

,,  Francesco,  100 

,,  Gaspare,  99, 102, 104 — 

106,  127 

,,  Julietta,  102 

,,  Simonetta.  See  Ves- 

pucci 

Cavalcanti,  Guido,  20,  30,  32,  43 
,,  ’Vanna,  30,  32 

Cerchi,  Bindo,  35 
„ Vieri,  27,  35 
Challenge.  The  Domina’s,  85 
Charge.  A false,  29,  30 
Child-life,  8,  73,  144,  182 
Child.  A supposititious,  264 
“ Children  of  Mary,”  16 
Chit-chat.  A woman’s,  189—192, 
197—199,  200,  207—210 
Chivalrous  love,  17,  229,  257 
Churches  : — 

Del  Carmine,  94  ; La  Nun- 
ziata,  10,  223,  225  ; Ognis- 
santi,  XVII.,  118, 132, 133  ; Or 
San  Michele,  10 ; S.  Egidio,  25, 

37  ; S.  Giovanni  Battista,  7,  23, 
87, 143,  146,  176,  224 ; S.  Lor- 
enzo, 81,  91,  153, 156,  174,  180, 
181,  211,  221,  224,  246,  266, 
283 ; S.  Margherita  del  Corso, 

38  ; S.  Marco,  243  ; S.  Maria 
del  Fiore  — (S.  Reparata- 
Duomo),  10,  16,  32,  90,  94, 
128,  130,  150,  175,  204,  205, 
227,  275,  276;  S.  Maria  in 
Campodoglio,  146;  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  117 ; S.  Maria  No- 
vella, XIV.,  91,  153,  156,  174, 
180,  181,  211,  221,  224;  S. 
Maria  in  Olio,  XXI.,  Maria 
Sopra  la  Porta,  187 ; S.  Piero 
Maggiore,  139  ; S.  Torpete 
(Genoa),  103 ; S.  Trinita,  29, 
174,  175 

Church  festivals,  9,  10,  140,  144 
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Citizens’  chief  duty,  105 
Classes.  Technical,  184 
Confetti.  Frate,  266,  283 
Controversialist.  A Fair,  67 
Convents  : — 

Candegli,  72 
Delle  Murate,  260 
Coronal.  A Jessamine,  151 
Correspondence.  The  Medici,  71 
“ Cosa  di  Francesco , ” XX.,  251, 
258 

Crivelli,  Lucrezia,  227 
Cult  of  Beatrice,  44 
,,  of  La  Simonetta,  114 

D. 

Dances,  at  Careggi,  73  ; at  Orti 
Oricellai'i,  259  ; Festival,  273  ; 
Ghirlandetta,  11 ; Medici  chil- 
dren, 66 

Dante,  3,  6,  11—23,  26—32,  36,  38, 
40—45,  73,  106,  119,  139, 
144,  171,  230 

,,  “ Divina  Gommedia  ” — “ II 

Inferno ,”  16,  45  ; “ II  Pur * 
gatorio 17,45;  “ II  Para - 
diso,”  6,  45 

,,  “ U Gonvito ,”  44,  45 

,,  “La  Vita Nuov a,”  12 — 17,21 
—26,  42—45 

„ Sonnetti,  21, 26, 31,  32, 41,  42 
“Daughter  of  Venice”  ( see 
Bianca  Cappello),  XX.,  XXII., 
268,  271,  272,  275 
Daughter.”  “ Piero’s  tall,  66 
Death.”  “ Triumph  of,  129 
Decamerone ,”  “ II,  61 
Del  Nero,  Bernardo,  163 
Della  Fossa,  Francesco,  161 

,,  Maria  (Albizzi),  143, 
161 

Della  Scala,  Antonfrancesco,  161 
,,  Bartolommea,  143, 161 

,,  Bartolommeo,  161 


Della  Stella,  Mario  Sforza,  267— 
273 

Della  Stufa,  Antonio,  162 

,,  Caterina  (Albizzi),  143, 

162 

,,  Luigi,  121 

Diotema  di  Montinera’s  Aphorism, 

13 

Doctors  (Maestri) : — 

Barga.  Giullo  da,  252 
Cini.  Giulio,  282 
Del  Garbo.  Dino,  39 
,,  Tommaso,  39 
Gazzi.  Giovanni,  268 
Mariotto,  67 
Moyse,  127 
Stefano,  126,  127 
D’Alterotti,  Taddeo,  39 

Donati,  Amerigo,  219 
,,  Corso,  44 
,,  Forese,  44 
,,  Gemma.  See  Alighieri 

,,  Lucrezia,  68,  73,  74,  79, 

119 

,,  Manetto,  44 

Doria.  Family  of,  99 


E. 

Emperors  : — 

Charlemagne,  218 
Franz  I.,  246 
Frederick  IV.,  53 
Lothair,  218 
Maximilan,  253,  261 
Otto  L,  50 
Otto  III.,  128 
Epic.  Youth’s,  155 
Epitaphs,  26,  129,  159 
Este.  Alfonso  d’  (Duke  of  Ferrara), 
245 

,,  Beatrice.  See  Sforza 

,,  Eleanora,  96 

,,  Ercole  (Duke  of  Ferrara),  95 
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“ Etrusca  Leda .”  See  Lucrezia 
de’  Medici 

Exiles,  179,  184,  202,  203,  219 


F. 

Falconieri,  Bondo,  34 
,,  Niccolo,  38 

,,  Ravignana,  (Portinari), 

8,  34,  38 

Families.  Largeness  of,  137,  143, 
176,  244 

,,  Rise  and  fall  of,  137 

,,  Rivalries  of,  17,  29,  53, 

139,  178,  196,  219 
Fashions,  57,  105,  120,  147,  148, 
151,  154, 187,  188,  210 
Federigo.  Duke  of  Urbino,  62 
Fiesole.  Cradle  of  families,  3,  34, 
81,  85,  113 

,,  Lorenzo’s  orchard,  110, 

115—117 

,,  “The  pleasant  hill  of,  80 

Florentines  : — 

,,  Amorous  young,  13, 

15,20,73, 102,111, 
133,  147,  239 

,,  Athletes,  105,  109, 

120,  147,  148,  238, 
245 

„ Gifted,  63, 84, 278, 279 

,,  Handsome,  147,  238 

,,  Love  of  poetry,  15 

,,  Luxurious,  146 

,,  Refinement  of,  184 

,,  Richly  dressed,  154 

,,  Typical,  175 

,,  Yogue  of  letter - 

writing,  169 

„ Wealthy,  18, 146, 176 

,,  Well-mannered,  62, 

102,  105,  148,  238 

Flowers,  87,  91,  100,  108,  110,  115, 
121,  151,  161,  175,  206 


Fortune.  A Hostage  to,  268 
Fortunes.  Large,  34,  146,  176 
Frangiapani,  Cardinal  Latino  de’, 
5,  17,  24 

Freschi.  Family  of,  99 
Frescobaldi.  Family  of,  84,  230 
,,  Battista,  94 

,,  Leonardo,  162 

,,  Maddalena,  (Albizzi), 

143,  162 
Tagghia,  219 

Frescoes.  Famous,  XII.,  XIV., 
XVII.,  XVIII.,  XXI.,  155,  156 


G. 

Gaci,  Alessandro,  262 
Galleroni,  Cecilia,  227 
Games  and  pastimes,  8,  9,  107 
Gates : — 

Albertinella,  24 ; Alla  Croce, 
138 ; Romana,  18,  227 ; San 
Gallo,  163 ; San  Pancrazio, 
50  ; San  Piero,  4,  6,  188 
Genoa  : — 

“ The  star  of,  XVII.,  99,  119, 
132,  133  ; ruling,  houses,  99  ; 
lords  of,  99 ; Cattaneo  car- 
nation, 100 ; palaces  and 
villas,  100 — 102 ; a king  in 
love,  101 ; rival  bankers,  101 ; 
the  Medici  bank,  102  ; family 
dinner  in,  108 ; girls’  veils, 
108  ; in  mourning,  129 
Gentlewomen.  Occupations  of,  20, 

26,  27,  30, 54,  85,  87, 124, 149, 183 
Gherardesca.  Family  of,  218 
Gherardi.  Family  of,  50,  218 
Gherardini.  Family  of,  40,  218 
,,  Alfiera.  See  Bardi 

,,  Antonio  Maria,  217, 

221 

,,  Caterina  (Rucellai), 

221 
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Gherardini — cont. 

„ Francesco,  220 

,,  Gherardino,  218 

,,  Guelpo,  220,  221 

,,  Jacopo,  219 

,,  Lisa  (i).  See  Gio- 

condo 

,,  Lisa  (2),  (Dncellai), 

221 

,,  Lotteringo,  219 

,,  Neri,  40 

„ Noldo,  217,  221,  223 

„ Otto,  219 

,,  Taddeo,  220 

,,  Tommasina  (Vil- 

lani),  222,  224 
Gianotti,  Antonia.  See  Pulchi 
Ginori,  Andrea,  207 
,,  Tommaso,  207 
Giocondo,  Del.  Family  of,  222, 
223 

,,  Lisa  (Gherardini),  XIX., 
XX.,  215—233 
A precious  portrait,  215 
— 217;  “ Mona  Lisa” 
217  ; parents  and  birth, 
221 ; a “ Gentila  Dona,” 
221 ; the  Psychic  mo- 
ment, 222  ; a lover,  222  ; 
Francesco  del  Giocondo, 
222 ; betrothal,  223 ; 
a happy  homecoming, 
222 ; a family,  223 ; 
stirring  times,  224  — 
225  ; a love-child,  226  ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  226 ; 
a glance ! 227;  a painter’s 
ideal,  228 ; a smile ! 228 ; 
a bewitching  neighbour, 
228 ; love’s  dalliance, 
229  ; Platonic  affection, 
229 ; kissing,  230  ; art 
immortal ! 230  ; “ Beata 
Madonna,”  230;  varying 
moods,  231 ; woman’s 


Giocondo,  Del — cont. 

„ Lisa  (Gherardini) — cont. 
influence,  232;  Mona 
Lisa  in  the  art  of  Leo- 
nardo, 231 — 232 ; end  of 
the  romance,  232 ; no 
notice  of  Madonna  Lisa’s 
death,  232;  a suitable 
epitaph,  232 
,,  Andoca,  224 
,,  Bartolommeo,  222 
,,  Camilla,  (Rucellai),  222, 
224 

,,  Francesco,  222 — 226,  228, 
229,  252 
„ Piero,  224 
,,  Zanobi,  222 

Giostre — Tournaments,  141,  151, 
152 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  79,  119, 
276 

Giuliano  de’  Medici,  86,  119, 
120—123,  276 

Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni,  152 
Gianbattista  de’  Benci,  206 
Girls  : — 

Attractive,  14,  54,  57,  74,  76, 
77,  105,  108,  110,  120,  150, 
151,  160,  197,  205,  206,  221, 
227,  246 

Education  of,  14,  54,  55,  62,  64, 
85,  144,  184 
A raw  sort  of,  205 
Superabundance  of,  138,  143, 
144,  161 

Girolamo,  Marietta,  241,  242 
Glove.  Flutter  of  a,  247 
Gold  florin,”  “ The  almighty,  170 
Golden  Rose,”  “ The,  221,  280,  281 
Gondi,  Filippo,  250 
,,  Giovanni,  250 

Gossip,  132,  263 
Govini,  Antonio,  92 
,,  Fioretta,  92 

,,  Giulio.  See  Medici 
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Graces,”  “ The  three,  116, 154,  157, 
261 

Grades  of  Society,  15, 19,  29 
Grimaldi.  Family  of,  199 
Grimani.  Giovanni,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  289,  272,  274, 
275 

,,  Lucrezia.  See  Cappelli 
Guadagni,  Francesca  (Tornabnoni), 
51 

, , Vieri,  51 

Guardaroba  di  Piero  de  Medici , 57, 
58 

Guicciardini.  Francesco,  145,  151, 
197,  245 
,,  Jacopo,  121 

,,  Luigi,  197,  198 

,,  Piero,  121 

Guidi,  Francesca,  55 
,,  Francesco,  55 

H. 

Homes.  Happy,  8,  11,  27,  33,  54, 
57,  62,  85,  124,  152,  188,  224 
Hospitals  : — 

Santa  Maria  Nuova,  24,  28, 
35,  37 

Del  Oreo,  24 
San  Matteo,  25,  186 
Serviti,  226 
Umiliati,  11 


I. 

Idyll.  A May,  110,  111 
,,  A Giostra,  122 — 123 
Illegitimacy,  59,  92 

J. 

Jewellery,  29,  80, 120, 121, 147, 151, 
154,  158,  187,  188,  210,  257, 
269,  274,  275 


Jew.  To-out-Jew  the,  101 
Joanna  d’Austria.  See  Giovanna 
de’  Medici 


K. 

Kings  : — 

Alfonso— Naples,  189, 195, 198, 
208 

Charles — Anjou,  27,  28 
Charles  VIII.  — France,  228 
Edward  II. — England,  220 
Ferdinando — Naples,  53, 93, 202 
Francis  I. — France,  232 
Henry  VII.  — England,  101 
Louis  XII. — France,  101 
Louis  XIV. — France,  232 
Philip  II. — Spain,  245 
Kissing,  108,  113,  230 


L. 

Laudesi.  The,  59 
Laura,  Petrarch’s,  129 
Letters: — 

Lucrezia  de’  Medici,  67,  75, 
76,77,  78— to  do.,  71,  72, 169 
Agnolo  degli  Acciauioli,  69 
Piero  de’  Medici — “17  Gottoso," 
75 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici — “ 11  Mag- 
nifico ,”  96 

Piero  de'  Medici,  son  of  Lor- 
enzo, 88 

Papino  di  Artimino,  93 
Agnolo  Poliziano,  110 
Piero  de’  Vespucci,  126,  127 
Sforza  Bettini,  127,  128 
Alessandra  negli  Strozzi,  169, 
176,  180, 188,  191,  193—197, 
200  — 202,  207—210 
Francesco  Sforza,  177 
Leonardo  Dati,  178 
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Letters — cont. 

Giovanni  Brantolini,  185 
Carlo  Zozzi,  197 
Isabella  (Medici)  Orsini — 

Bracciano,  256 

Francesco  de’  Medici,  257,  267 
Bianca  (Cappelli)  de’  Medici, 
260,  267,  270,  271,  282 
Yincentio  Borghini,  265 
Frate  Confetti,  268 
Nicolaus  del  Ponte — Doge  of 
Venice,  272 
Bishop  Abbioso,  284 
,,  Women  writers  of,  Dora  di 
Bene ; Selvaggia  di  Petrarca ; 
Santa  Caterina  da  Siena ; 
Isotta  Nogarola ; Maddalena 
Bonsignori,  169 
Letter-code.  A secret,  197 
Liaisons , 101,  252,  261 
Liberal  Arts.  The,  155,  164 
Libro  di  Morti,  141,  159,  173, 
224 

Lombardi.  Family  of,  218 
Longhi,  Giovanna,  242 

,,  Giovanni  Donato,  242 

„ Maria,  240,  241,  244 

Love  : — 

,,  Absolute,  12 

„ and  Chastity,  XIV.,  116,  117 
,,  at  first  sight,  12,  105,  248 
,,  -child,  93 
„ Chivalrous,  17,  229 
,,  Diotema  di  Montinera,  13 
,,  ever  young,  104,  106,  122 
,,  First  bud  of,  12,  144 
,,  Feast  of,  9 
,,  Grand  Master  of,  230 
,,  King  in,  101 
,,  Mysteries  of,  13 
,,  Platonic  definition  of,  155 
,,  Sacrifice  of,  264 
Loves  of  Durante  and  Beatrice, 
12,  13,  15 

Lorenzo  and  Lucrezia,  73 


Loves  of — cont. 

Giuliano  and  Simonetta,  110, 
116,  119 

Leonardo  and  Lisa,  228,  229, 
230 

Francesco  and  Bianca,  247, 
248,  249,  251,  257 

“Lucrezia  of  the  violets,”  68,  73, 
74,  119 


M. 

Machiavelli,  Niccolo,  70,  71,  142, 
245,  277 
„ Pagolo,  71 

Machingi.  Family  of,  171,  172 
„ Alessandra.  See 

Strozzi 

,,  Antonio,  172 

,,  Caterina  (i)  (Alberti), 

172 

,,  Caterina  (2),  172 

„ Filippo,  171,  172 

,,  Ginevra.  See  Soderini 

,,  Giuduccio,  171,  172 

,,  Zanobi  (1),  171 

,,  Zanobi  (2),  172,  198 

Madonna.”  “ Beata,  230 

,,  della  Misericordia,” 

XVII.,  118 

,,  del  Impruneta,  175 

,,  della  Santa  Casa  di 

Loreto,  253 

Madrigals — Francesco  de’  Medici, 
250,  251,  252,  254, 
257,  259 

,,  Torquato  Tasso,  279 

Maids  of  Honour,  121 
Malatesti,  Carlo,  52 
,,  Jacopo,  245 

Manelli,  Amelia  (Albizzi),  143,  161 
,,  Francesco,  161 

Manners.  Florentine,  108, 155,  219 
,,  School  of,  62 
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Marriage  : — 

,,  Age  for,  17,  55,  106, 

204,  222,  223 

„ Bells,  20, 22,  25,56,  66, 

79,  141,  145,  151, 
175,  186,  187,  205, 
206,  209,  221,  223, 
252 

,,  Betrothals,  19,  56,  66, 

106,  150,  186,  187, 

205,  206,  223,  245, 
246 

,,  Cassoni,  22,  149,  165, 

186, 187,  274 

,,  Customs,  20,  23,  55, 

80,  105,  150,  152 

,,  Dowries,  145, 172,  182, 

187,  205,  223 

„ Early,  19,  106,  127, 

131,  149 

,,  Feasts,  20,  23,  80, 109, 

161,  209,  223 
,,  in  haste!  105 

,,  made  in  heaven!  102, 

186,  206 

„ Market,  18,  55,  102, 

149 

,,  no  failure,  176 

,,  Philtres,  177 

,,  A quiet,  143 

,,  A secret,  266 

,,  A State,  274 

„ Views  of,  17,  19,  105, 

124 

Martelli,  Baccio,  73,  227 

,,  Camilla.  See  Medici 

,,  Domenico,  82 

,,  Lucrezia,  54 

,,  Piero,  227 

Masques,  121,  165,  282 
May-day,  9,  10, 11, 12, 110,  144,  254 
Medallists  : — 

Niccolo  Fiorentino,  XVI.,  147, 157 
Pastorino  de’  Pastorini,  XXI. 
276 


Medici.  Family  of,  49 — 285 
,,  Lucrezia  (Tornabuoni),  XIV., 
XV.,  XVI.,  XVII., XX., 
49—96,  107,  108,  117, 
129,  142,  156,  161,  200 
—202,  307,  209 
Parents  and  birth,  49 — 
50 ; brothers  and  sisters, 
53 — 54  ; her  education, 
54  — 55  ; Cosimo  il 
Vecchio’s  choice,  55 ; 
Piero  de’  Medici,  55 ; 
her  character,  56 ; betro- 
thal, 56  ; her  role,  57  ; 
her  wardrobe,  58  ; 
children,  58 — 59  ; reli- 
gious instincts,  59  ; her 
“ Lcmde”  59;  love  of 
poetry,  60 — 61 ; a good 
mother,  61  ; her  sons’ 
promise,  62  ; daily 
prayers,  63 ; view  of 
Platonism,  64  ; at  Caf- 
aggiuolo,  64  — 65  ; 
Palazzo  Medici,  65 — 66  ; 
dancing,  66  ; daughters’ 
marriages,  66 ; Luigi 
Pulchi,  67  ; a character- 
istic letter,  67  - — 68  ; 

‘ ‘ she  is  the  best  man 
among  us  ! ” 69 ; plots 
and  counter-plots,  70 ; 
her  tact,  71  ; many  cor- 
respondents, 71  — 72 ; 
“ Queen  of  Florence  l ” 
72  ; her  diplomacy,  73  ; 
Lorenzo’s  love  affairs,  73 
— 74  ; Clarice  d’Orsini, 
74  ; letters  from  Eome, 
75 — 78  ; Piero’s  death, 
81 ; Lucrezia  summoned 
before  th  eBalia,  82—83 ; 
“ Domina  Magnified ,” 
82 ; her  fame  and  pat- 
ronage, 84 ; the  Pla- 
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Medici — cont. 

„ Lucrezia(Tornabuoni) — cont. 
tonic  Academy,  85 ; 
Angelo  Poliziano,  86 ; 
influence  over  Lorenzo, 
87  — 89  ; retires  to 
Careggi,  87  ; Pazzi 
conspiracy,  90 — 91 ; her 
grief,  91  ; a pathetic 
romance,  92 ; in  touch 
with  public  affairs,  93 ; 
failing  health,  94 ; 
death,  94 ; an  irreparable 
loss,  95 ; Lorenzo’s 
desolation,  96  ; “ my 

sole  resort  in  trouble,” 
96  ; the  Domina’s 
character,  96  ; a suit- 
able epitaph,  96 

„ Bianca  (Cappello-Buonaven- 
turi),XX.,XXI.,  266— 
285 

A secret  marriage,  266  ; 
negotiations  with 
Venice,  267  ; letter  from 
the  Grand  Duchess, 
267 ; nobleness  of  cha- 
racter, 268  ; “ The  true 
and  special  Daughter  of 
Venice,”  268 ; rejoicings, 
269  ; a new  regime,  270 ; 
another  letter,  270 — 
271 ; Cappelli  ennobled, 
271 ; a splendid  embassy, 
272  ; “ Aude  et  fiet 
273 ; meeting  of  father 
and  daughter,  273 ; 
State  nuptials,  274 ; 
coronation,  274  ; superb 
jewels,  274  ; homage  of 
Florence,  275 ; Bianca’s 
tears,  275 ; gorgeous 
pageants,  276 — 277  ; the 
Cardinal,  277  ; Fran- 
cesco’s devotion,  277 ; 


Medici — cont. 

,,  Bianca  (Cappello-Buonaven- 
turi) — cont. 
Montaigne’s  testimony, 
278  ; Orti  Oricellari — a 
new  Platonic  Academy, 
278 — 279 ; madrigals  to 
“ our  sweet  Lady,”  279  ; 
Tasso — Bianca’s  Poet- 
Laureate,  279  ; Pelle- 
grina  — marriage  and 
tragic  death,  279 — 280  ; 
integrity  of  Bianca’s 
conduct,  280;  Sixtus  V. 
and  “ the  GoldenRose,” 
280  — 281  ; a merry 
party,  281 ; the  Grand 
Duke’s  sudden  illness, 

282  ; the  Grand  Duchess 
has  like  symptoms,  282  ; 
poison  I 282  ; the  passing 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  pair, 
283;  “ her  body,”  283  ; 
Ferdinando’s  revenge, 
284 ; Bianca’s  good 

fame,  285 

,,  Albiera.  See  Albizzi 

,,  Alessandro,  164,  244 

,,  Amelia.  See  Albizzi 

„ Antonio,  264  — 267,  276, 

282,  284 

,,  Averardo,  69 

,,  Bianca.  See  Pazzi 

,,  Bovigliano,  161 

,,  Camilla  (Martelli),  253, 

260 

,,  Carlo,  80 

,,  Caterina  — Queen  of 

France,  165 

,,  Clarice,  (Orsini),  74 — 80, 

87,  88,  92,  107,  110, 
111,  125,  147,  150,  156. 
209 

,,  Contessina,  (Bardi),  49, 55, 

57,  65,  68,  69,  77,  78,  87 
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Medici — cont. 

,,  Cornelia,  (Aleasandri- 
Albizzi),  57 

,,  • Cosimo,  “ Padre  della 

P atria ,”  XV.,  49,  52, 
55—57,  63,  65—70,  73, 
81,  87,  103,  104,  137, 
140,  142,  143,  151,  176, 
179,  191,  197,  200,  221, 
246 

,,  Cosimo,  1st  Grand  Duke, 

237,  244,  245,  250,  252, 
255,  260,  274 

,,  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  244, 

245,  252,  253,  261 
,,  Eleanora  de  Garzia 

Toledo,  261—265 
,,  Ferdinando,  254,  260,  263, 

270—276,  280—285 
„ Filippo,  265,  266,  276 

,,  Francesca  (Albizzi),  143, 

161 

,,  Francesco,  XX.,  XXI., 

XXII.,  244—287 
,,  Garzia,  245 

,,  Giovanna  (d’ Austria),  246, 

250,  253,  260—266,  273 
,,  Giovanni  “ Bicci,”  69,  137 

,,  Giovanni,  son  of  Cosimo, 

“ P.D.P.,”  57,  65,  69 
,,  Giovanni,  Pope  Leo  X., 

87,  164 

„ Giovanni  “ delle  Bande 

Nerefi  244 

„ Giovanni,  son  of  Cosimo 

I.,  245 

,,  Giovanni,  nat.  son  Elea- 

nora degli  Albizzi,  270, 
272 

,,  Giuliano  — “ II  Pense- 

roso ,”  XVII.,  58,  62— 
64,  67,  68,  80—84,  90— 
92, 107—133,  148 
, Giuliano,  son  of  “ II 

Magnified ,”  91 


Medici— cont. 

„ Giulio,  Pope  Clement 

VII.,  92,  164 
,,  Ippolito,  244 

,,  Isabella.  See  Orsini 

,,  Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero 

Francesco,  XII.,  118 
,,  Lorenzo II  Magnifico,” 

10,  58,  62,  64,  68,  94, 
106—108,  111,  117,  118, 
124—130, 144—151,158, 

162,  202,  209,  225 

,,  Lorenzino,  544 

,,  Lucrezina,  92 

,,  Maria,  nat.  dau.  of  Piero 

(1),  58,  76,  108,  156 
,,  Maria,  dau.  of  Cosimo  I., 

245,  247 

,,  Maddalena,  dau.  of  “ II 

Magnifico ,”  87 
,,  Nannina.  See  Rucellai 

,,  Piero,  “ II  Gottoso ,”  49, 

55,  56,  62—65,  68—81, 
107,  142  — 145,  199— 
202,  207 

,,  Piero,  son  of  “ IlMagni- 

fico ,”  87,  88,  149,  150, 

163,  225 

,,  Salvestro,  137 

,,  Tanai,  92 

,,  Tommaso,  80 

Mercato  Veechio,  6,  19,  59,  110, 
146,  186,  219 

Michele.  Giovanni,  268,  273 
Misericordia , 36,  162,  175,  255 
Model.  A perfect,  113,  116,  117, 
152,  153,  206,  216,  228 
Mona,  Antonia,  (Giovanna’s nurse), 
152 

,,  Lisa.  See  Del  Giocondo 
,,  Marina,  207 
,,  Tessa,  (Beatrice’s  nurse),  7, 
9,  20,  25,  26,  33 
Monasteries  : — 

Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  XXI.  ; 
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Monasteries — cont. 

Camaldoli,  68  ; Sant’  Antonio, 
81  ; Sant’  Eligio,  32 ; San 
Giovanni  di  Dio,  103  ; Impru- 
neta,  175 ; San  Marco,  104, 
246  ; Serviti,  226  ; Santa 
Trinita,  175  ; Umiliati,  11 
Mondragone,  Anna,  247,  248 
,,  Fabio,  245 
Monte  di  Doti,  171 
Morals.  No  paradise  of,  63 
Morelli,  Giovanni,  121 
,,  Papa,  121 

Morgcvnte  Maggiore,”  “II,  85 
Morosoni,  Andrea,  239 
,,  Filippo,  239 
,,  Pellegrina.  See  Cappelli 
Mottoes  : — 

Albizzi,  137 

Bianca  de’  Medici, 
XXII.,  273,  276 
Giuliano  de’  Medici,  122 
Lorenzo  do.  93 

Lucrezia  do.  XYI. 

Lorenzo  de’  Tornabuoni, 

157 

Mozzi.  Family  of,  18 
Musicians,  32,  110,  152 


N. 

Naples  : — 

Albizzi  in,  53  ; Lorenzo  * * II 
Magnifico  ” at,  75  ; Torna- 
buoni palace  at,  79 ; a patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  146,  147 ; 
King  Ferdinando,  53,  93,  202  ; 
StrozziBank,  185, 195 ; Strozzi 
brothers  in,  188  ; King  Alfonso, 
189,  195,  198,  208;  King’s 
favourites,  202,  203,  205  ; 

Gherardini  in,  220 
Nasi,  Alessandro,  164 
,,  Filippo,  161 
F.W. 


Nasi — cont. 

,,  Francesco,  164 
,,  Lisabetta,  (Albizzi),  143,  161 
,,  Ludovica,  (Tornabuoni),  146, 
164 

,,  Lutozzo,  161 
“ Nencia  da  Barberino ,”  124 
Nerli,  Benedetto,  121 
,,  Bernardo,  161 
,,  Fioretta,  (Albizzi),  143,  161 
,,  Tanai,  121 

Neroni.  Dietisalvi,  70,  71,  142, 
197,  198,  200,  211 
Nurse.  A Faithful,  25,  26,  81,  152 


O. 

Oriondi.  Family  of,  138 
Orsini.  Family  of,  74—76,  77,  79, 

261 

,,  Clarice.  See  Medici 

,,  Isabella,  (Medici) — Brac- 

ciano,  256,  260 — 263 
,,  Jacopo,  74 

,,  Latino,  Cardinal,  74 — 76, 

78,  80 

,,  Maddalena,  74,  75 

,,  Paolo  Giordano,  Duke  of 

Bracciano,  261 — 263 
,,  Rinaldo,  74 

,,  Troilo,  261 

Orti  Oricellari , 258,  261,  264,  265, 
278 

P. 

Pageants : — 

“ Three  Holy  Kings,”  9 
“ Lord  of  Love,”  39 
“Pride  of  Florence,”  120— 
123 

“ La  Bella  ’ Vanna ,”  51 — 

165 

“ Daughter  of  Venice,”  276 

X 
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Painters  : — 

Allori.  Alessandro,  XXI. 
Botticelli.  Sandro,  XI.,  XII., 
XIV.,  XV.,  XVII.,  XVIII., 
111—119,  122,  128  — 130, 
133,  153,  154,  157,  164, 
165 

Bronzino.  Angelo,  XX. 
Buonarroti.  Michele  Agnolo, 
226,  229 

Cosimo.  Piero  di,  117, 119 
Ghirlandaj o.  Domenico , XIV. , 
XVII.,  XVIII.,  118,  153, 
157,  159,  165 
Giotto,  XI.,  XII. 

Magnolini.  Stefano,  188 
Masaccio.  Tommaso,  188 
Pollaiuolo.  Antonio,  117,  119 
Puglio.  Domenico,  226 
Sanzio.  Raffaele,  226 
Tiziano.  Vecellio,  XX. 
Veneziano.  Domenico,  188 
Verrocchio.  Andrea  del,  XV., 
XVI.,  XIX.,  54,  87,  121, 
226 

Vinci.  Leonardo  da,  XIX., 
226—233 
Palaces  : — 

Albizzi,  140,  143,  150;  Ales- 
sandri,  140 ; Altoviti,  140 ; 
Bargello,  XII. ; Capponi,  251  ; 
Corsi-Salviati,  81,  165;  Medici 
(Via  Larga),  XII.,  XVI.,  57, 
58,  65,  87,  91,  95, 108,  229,  273, 
274,  276  ; Pitti,  201,  273,  274, 
278,  281 ; Rucellai,  152  ; Soder- 
ini,  142  ; Strozzi,  XIX.,  50, 
181,  255  ; Tornabuoni,  151, 
152,  161,  165  ; Vecchio,  XII., 
80,  83,  154,  156,  266;  Ves- 
pucci, 107 
Palio.  II,  4,  144 
Pandolfini.  Agnolo,  54,  55 
,,  Pandolfo,  198 

,,  Ridolfo,  82 


Parenti,  Alessandro,  209 

,,  Caterina,  (Strozzi),  176, 
182—189,  192,  195,  200 
,,  Francesca,  54 

,,  Giovanni,  186 

„ Marco,  68,  186—189,  192 
—195,  199,  205,  209 
,,  Piero,  68,  186 

,,  Stefano,  186 

Pazzi.  Family  of,  89,  126,  139 — 
142,  220 

,,  Bianca,  (Medici),  58,  66, 
76,  90,  108,  156 
,,  Francesco,  90 

,,  Guglielmo,  66,  75,  90 

,,  Pazzi  Conspiracy,  131, 
132,  144 

“ Peeping  Tom,”  111 
Peretola.  Sports  ground  of,  103 
Peruzzi.  Family  of,  18 
“ Piero’s  tall  daughter,”  66 
Pitti,  Francesca.  See  Tornabuoni 
,,  Gianozzo,  82 

„ Luca,  70,  74,  145,  151,  191— 
193,  196, 197,  201 
Plagues,  24,  125,  178,  180,  190 
Plato  v.  Christ,  61,  64,  67 
Platonic  Academy,  XVII.,  85,  86, 
104,  108,  111,  112,  130, 
160 

,,  new  academy,  278,  279 

,,  infatuation,  61,  85,  111, 

155,  230 

Plots,  29,  70,  90-93,  94,  139,  144, 
149,  175 
Poets  : — 

Alighieri.  Durante.  See 
Dante 

Ariosto.  Luigi,  245 
Belcari.  Filippo,  61 
Benvieni.  Girolamo,  61 
Boccaccio.  Giovanni,  5,  10, 
11,  12,  61 

Cavalcanti.  Guido,  20,  30,  32, 
43 
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Poets — cont. 

Cino  da  Pistoia,  32,  41 
Giani.  Lapo,  32 
Gualterotti.  Raffaele,  273 
Homer,  12 

Latini.  Brunetto,  XI.,  13 
Pazzi.  Alessandro,  66 
,,  Cosimo,  66 
Medici.  Francesco  — “ II 
Virtuoso ,”  260,  251, 
254,  257,  259 

,,  Giuliano  — “ II 

Pensieroso 131, 
159 

,,  Lorenzo  — “ II 

Mag  nifico ,”  10, 

68,  73,  107,  115, 

124,  130,  160,  161, 
207 

,,  Lucrezia  — “ La 

Magnifica ,”  59, 
60,  61,  143 

Petrarca.  Francesco,  280 
Poliziano.  Agnolo,  68,  72, 

86,  88,  119,  122,  129,  152, 
159 

Pulchi.  Luigi,  67,  68,  79, 

84,  85 

Sacchetti.  Francesco,  186, 232 
Tasso.  Torquato,  279 
Poetasting,  14,  148,  186 
Poison  1 282 
Popes  : — 

Boniface  VIII.,  XIII. 

Clement  VII.,  92,  164 
Eugenius  IV.,  177 
Gregory  X.,  4 
Gregory  XIII.,  274 
Leo  X.,  87,  164 
Martin  V.,  221 
Nicholas  III.,  5 
Nicholas  V.,  148 
Sixtus  IV.,  84,  89,  93,  94, 
145 

Sixtus  V.,  221 


Portinari  : — Family  of,  3,  4,  5 

,,  Beatrice.  See  Bardi 

,,  Castoria,  8,  34 

,,  Cilia,  (Caponsacchi), 

3,  5—7,  9,  17,  22, 
33—37 
,,  Fia,  8,  34 

,,  Folco,  3 — 7,  9 — 

12,  17—19,  24—26, 
33—38,  173 

,,  Gherardo,  8,  35 

,,  Jacopo,  8,  35 

,,  Manetto,  8,  34,  36, 

37,  42 

,,  Margherita,  8,  34 

,,  Pigello,  8,  35 

,,  Ravignana.  See  Fal- 

conieri 

,,  Ricovero,  8,  34 

Princess.  An  unattractive,  246 
Profession  of  Arms,  51,  121 
Pulchi,  Antonia  (Gianotti),  85 
,,  Bernardo,  129 

,,  Luca,  79 

„ Luigi,  67,  68,  79,  84,  85 

Q. 

Quaratesi.  Family  of,  140 
Queens : — 

Catherine — France,  165 
Henrietta  Maria  — England, 

232 

Marie  Antoinette  — France, 

233 

Mary  I. — England,  XX. 
Matilda  — Countess  of  Tus- 
cany, 11,  50,  51,  218 
Theodolinda  — Lombards, 

218 

R. 

Razzanti.  Family  of,  171 
Remedies  in  sickness,  67,  125, 

127 
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Riari,  Antonio,  280 
,,  Raffaelo,  90 
Ricasoli,  Carlo,  191 

,,  Gianello,  189,  191 

Ricci.  Family  of,  139,  140 
,,  Cassandra.  See  Borghini 
,,  Piero,  191 

,,  Roberto,  255 

,,  Rosso,  171 

Bicordi,{Prioriste,  Zibaldoni , etc.), 
169 

,,  Piero  de’  Medici,  69 

,,  Lorenzo , “II  Magnifico,” 

79,  82,  96, 128 
,,  Giovanni  Cambi,  163 

,,  Strozzi  family,  178 

,,  Alessandra  negli  Strozzi, 

188,  211 

,,  Marco  Parenti,  209 

Ridolfi,  Dianora,  (Albizzi),  143, 

161 

,,  Lorenzo,  165 

,,  Niccolo,  163 

„ Piero,  161 

Rondinelli,  Andreaola.  See  Strozzi 
,,  Antonio,  174 

,,  Neri,  173 

Rossi.  Family  of,  18,  29,  220 

,,  Donato,  66 

,,  Maria,  (Medici),  66 
Rucellai.  Family  of,  51,  66 

,,  Bernardo,  66,  152,  209 

,,  Camilla.  See  Giocondo 

„ Caterina.  See  Gherardini 

„ Cosimo,  91 

,,  Donato,  190 

,,  Giovanni  (i),  91 

,,  Giovanni  (2),  190,  258 

,,  Lisa.  See  Gherardini 

,,  Mariotto,  221,  222 

,,  Nannina,  (Medici),  58, 

76,  91,  108,  152,  156, 
209 

,,  Palla,  91 

„ Piero,  221,  222 


S. 


Salvetti,  Costanza.  See  Buona- 
venturi 

Salviati.  Family  of,  237,  240 
Santi,  Giovanna,  (Bianca’s  nurse), 
265 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  XV.,  133, 
163,  224,  225 
Scali.  Family  of,  18 
Sculptors  : — 

Benedetto  da  Maiano,fXIX. 
Buonarroti.  Michele  Agnolo, 
226 

Canova,  XIII. 

Cellini.  Benvenuto,  XXI., 
XXII.,  257 

Della  Robbia.  Luca — Andrea, 
XIX. 

Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
206 

Donatello,  XIX.,HL42,  178 
Giotto,  XI.,  142 
Giuliano  da  Maiano,  188 
Nani  di  San  Miniato,  178 
Orcagna,  XI. 

Pisano.  Niccolo,  XI. 
Verrocchio.  Andrea  del,^XV,, 
XVI.,  XIX.,  54,  87,  121, 
226 

“ Selve  d Amove,”  132 
Sforza,  Beatrice  — (d’Este), 
227 

„ Francesco,  Duke  oh  Milan, 
66,  177 

,,  Galeazzo  Maria,  Duke  of 
Milan,  66,  198 

„ Ludovico — Duke  of  Milan, 

227 

Shrines,  Street,  9,  59 
Siena,  Saint  Catherine  of,  142, 
169 

“ Signori  di  Firenze ,”  83,  204 
Siren  of  Florence,”  “ The,  255 
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Slaves,  32,  33,  193,  207,  208, 
210 

“ Societd  delle  Gene  Poetiche” 

110 

Soderini,  Antonio,  121 

,,  Caterina.  See  Albizzi 

,,  Dianora,  (Tornabuoni), 

72,  89,  142 

,,  Ginevra,  (Machingi),  172 

,,  Lorenzo  (i),  141,  142, 

172 

,,  Lorenzo  (2),  172 

„ Niccolo  (1),  70—72,  142, 

197,  200 

,,  Niccolo  (2),  172 

,,  Pagolo,  121 

,,  Rugiero,  141 

,,  Tommaso,  54,  72,  73,  82, 

84,  89,  141—144,  172, 
196,  199,  200 
Soldani.  Family  of,  205 
“ Souls,”  XVII.,  84 
Spinola,  Ambrosio,  101 

,,  Cattoccliia.  See  Cattanei 

,,  “La  Bella  Tommasina,” 

101 

,,  Oberto,  101 

“ Star  of  Genoa,”  XVII.,  119,  132, 
133 

Streets: — 

Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  80,  140, 141, 
143,  150  ; Corso  negli  Strozzi, 
176,  181;  Vie , Bardi,  18; 
Cocomero,  186,  188 ; del 

Corso,  4,  9,  11,  14,  43;  San 
Gallo,  XVIII.,  157,  177,  181; 
Larga,  80,  140  ; Maggio,  255  ; 
Martelli,  227  ; Nuova,  103, 
119 ; Ognissanti,  107  ; Pucci, 
107,  123  ; Servi,  116 ; Della 
Stufa,  223,  227,  229  ; Torna- 
buoni, 140,  266  ; Vigna  Nuova, 
140 

Strozzi.  Family  of,  51,  72,  170 — 
212 


Strozzi — cont. 

,,  Alessandra,  (Machingi), 
XI.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX., 
55,  72,  169—212 
Two  Alessandras,  169 — 
170  ; parents  and  birth, 
171 — 172  ; brothers  and 
sisters,  172  ; her  rich 
dowry,  172  ; Matteo 
negli  Strozzi,  173 — 175  ; 
wedding  bells,  176  ; a 
large  family,  176  ; plenty 
of  money,  176  ; political 
troubles,  179  ; Matteo, 
an  exile,  179 ; Ales- 
sandra’s  difficulties, 
180  ; the  Black  Death, 
180 ; a young  widow, 
180 ; strict  economies, 
181 ; a will,  182 ; ten 
anxious  years,  183 ; a 
“ Virago ,”  183  ; devo- 
tion to  her  children,  183 
— 184  ; sad  partings, 

185  ; a rift  in  the  clouds, 
186;  a bride’s  trousseau, 

186  ; Marco  de’  Parenti, 
186 ; Caterina’s  home, 
187 — 188  ; letters  to  her 
sons,  188 — 192  ; slaves, 
193  ; a fresh  blow,  194  ; 
her  petition,  197  ; more 
letters,  197  — 202  ; 
Medici  friendliness,  201 ; 
Filippo  and  Lorenzo 
repatriated,  202 — 203  ; 
a mother’s  joy,  203 ; 
marriage  projects,  204 
— 206  ; a fount  of 
charity,  208  ; more 
weddings,  209 ; health 
gives  way,  210  ; her 
last  letter,  210 — 211  ; 
a silent  twelvemonth, 
211  ; the  faithful 
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Strozzi — cont. 

,,  Alessandra  (Machingi) — 

cont. 

mother’s  death,  211  ; 
“ the  Mother  of  the 
Strozzi,”  212 

,,  Alexandra  (Bardi)  (2), 

169,  206 

,,  Alessandra  (3).  See 

Bonsi 

,,  Alfonso,  208 — 210 

,,  Andreaola  (1),  173 

,,  Andreaola  (2),  176,  180, 

182 

,,  Antonia  (Baroncelli),  206 

,,  Benedetto,  191 

„ Camillo,  250,  280 

,,  Carlo,  142 

,,  Caterina.  See  Parenti 

.,,  Fiametta  (Adimari),  205 — 

209 

,,  Filippo  (1),  173,  191 

„ Filippo  (2),  XI.,  XIX., 

176,  182—  188,  191— 
194,  196,  197—211 
,,  Francesco,  181,  186,  191 

,,  Gerio,  172 

,,  Giovanni,  197 — 199 

,,  Jacopo,  191,  194 

„ Lapo,  175 

,,  Leonardo,  173, 191 

,,  Lorenzo  (1),  170 

,,  Lorenzo  (2),  176,  179 — 

185,  189,  192—194,  196 
—209 

Lorenzo  di  Palla  (3),  206 
,,  Lotto,  173 

, , Lucrezia,  208 

, , Ludovico,  191 

,,  Marietta,  206 

„ Matteo,  XVIII.,  170,  173 

—182,  233,  206 

,,  Matteoino,  176,  180 — 185, 

189,  192—196 

,,  Niccolo,  185,  189,  191,194 


Strozzi — cont. 

,,  Onofrio,  173 

,,  Pagno,  175 

„ Palla,  54,  170,  173,  175— 
178,  182,  199,  197,  206 
,,  Paolo,  185,  194 

,,  Piero  ( 1 ),  176,  180 

,,  Piero,  di  Camillo  (2), 

280 

,,  Simone  (1),  172 — 174 

,,  Simone  (2),  176,  182 

,,  Strozzo,  172 

,,  Ubertino,  172 

Studio  Fiorentino , 54,  55, 104, 175, 
183 

Sweethearts,  6,  10,  12,  66,73,  105, 
110,  144,  175,  239—248,  260 


T. 

Tanagli,  Francesco,  205 
,,  Giovanni,  208 
Tears,  37,  128,  129,  159,  162 
Tiepoli,  Antonio,  272,  274 
Tornabuoni.  Family  of,  50,  73 
,,  Giovanna  (Albizzi)  (2), 
XIV.,  XVII.,  XVIII., 
XX.,  137—165 
The  proudest  family  in 
Florence,  132  — 139  ; 
Giovanna’ s parents  and 
birth,  140 — 143  ; ten 
sisters,  143  ; educational 
difficulties,  144 ; play- 
mates, 144  ; the  Falio , 
144 ; Piero  de’  Medici, 
145  ; an  eligible  bride- 
groom, 145 ; Lorenzo  de’ 
Tornabuoni,  145  ; a 
young  Mercury,  147  ; 
men’s  clothes,  147;  “ the 
Mirror  of  Fashion,”  148; 
betrothal,  150  ; a grand 
wedding,  151  ; Giostre 
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Tornabuoni — cont. 

,,  Giovanna  (Albizzi)  — 
cont. 

152 ; an  ideal  match, 
153  ; an  art  - loving 
father-in-law,  153  ; fine 
frescoes,  153 — 157  ; good 
taste  in  dress,  154 ; a 
gorgeous  robe,  154  ; 
splendid  medals,  157  ; 
a beautiful  portrait,  157 
— 158  ; three  dear  chil- 
dren, 159  ; cruel  death, 
159 ; Poliziano’s  epitaph, 
159 ; an  incomparable 
wife,  160  ; “ La  bella 
’ Vanna ,”  160;  her 

character  and  influence, 
160  ; a mournful  burial, 
161;  Giovanna’s  pageant, 
— a three-fold  “tri- 
umph ” — on  wedding 
cassoni , 165  ; “ the 

fairest  of  the  fair,”  165 
,,  Albiera  (Albizzi),  143,  161 

,,  Alessandra  Marabottino, 

53 

,,  Alfonso,  54 

,,  Antonio  (i),  54 

,,  Antonio  (2),  146 

,,  Dianora.  See  Soderini 

,,  Figliocaro  — Tornaquinci, 

50 

,,  Filippo,  54,  61 

,,  Francesca  (1).  See  Gua- 

dagni 

,,  Francesca  (2),  74,  145, 

156 

,,  Francesco,  41 — 54 

,,  Giovanna  (1).  See  Anti- 

nori 

,,  Giovanni  (1),  XIV.,  XVI., 

XVIII.,  54,  72—75,  78, 
80,  87,  145,  146,  150— 
153,  156 


Tornabuoni — cont. 

,,  Giovanni  (2),  164 

,,  Leonardo  (1),  54 

,,  Leonardo  (2),  164 

,,  Lorenzo,  XVII.,  145  — - 

165 

,,  Ludovica.  See  Nasi 

,,  Niccolo,  53 

,,  Piero,  161 

,,  Selvaggia  (1),  50 — 54 

,,  Selvaggia  (2),  a nun,  54 

,,  Simone,  51 

Tornaquinci,  29,  50,  51  (nam& 

changed  to  Tornabuoni) 
Toscanelli,  Paolo,  1 04 
Tragedies,  90,  91, 162,  245,  255,  261,. 

262,  263,  280 
Tuscan  Climate,  104 

„ Proverbs,  133,  139,  207 

,,  Vernacular,  62,  86,  87,  109; 

169,  212 
,,  Voice,  111 


U. 

Uberti.  Family  of,  50,  138,  172,. 
218 

,,  Lapo  Gian  Battista,  20 
Ughi.  Family  of,  218 
Uzzano,  Niccolo  da,  178 


V 

Valori,  Francesco,  163 
Vanities,”  “ The,  XV. 

Venere!"  “L’  amove  di  Mar  tee,. 

124 

Venice  : — 

War  with,  71 ; oligarchy,  139 ; 
palaces,  237,  240,  276  ; Rio 
di  Canonica,  237,  239,  240  ; an 
abduction,  241  ; social  conven- 
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Venice — cont. 

tions,  233  ; “ Court  of  Beauty,” 
238  ; assassins,  90,  91,  248, 
268  ; embassies,  267,  271,  272  ; 
en  fSte,  269,  271 ; “ Daughter 
of,  268 ; courtesans,  273  ; 
popular  rhyme,  274 
Venus  : — 

“ Venus  and  Amorini,”  114,  115  ; 
“ Birth  of,  114 ; Candida ,” 
275;  “City  of,  238;  de’ 
Medici,”  XVII.,  113,  160; 
Golden  apple  of,  276 ; “ Mars 
and,  114,  115  ; of  Florence,” 
154  ; of  the  Grove,  112 
Vespucci.  Family  of,  103,  105 

„ SlMONETTA  (CATTANEl), 

XIV.,  XVII.,  XX., 
18—133,153, 156, 161 
Parents  and  birth,  99  ; 
marriages  made  in  hea- 
ven, 102  ; Jacopo  mar- 
ries Julietta,  102;  Marco 
de’  Vespucci,  102 ; a 
boy  lover,  105  ; her 
loveliness,  105  ; boy  and 
girl  marriage,  106 ; 
Clarice  de’  Medici,  107  ; 
Domina  Lucrezia’s  ap- 
proval, 108 ; Platonic 
symposia,  108 ; La  Simo- 
netta’s  conquest,  108 ; 
“ Queen  of  Beauty,” 
108 ; Lorenzo’s  admira- 
tion, 109 ; Giuliano’s 
infatuation,  109 ; May 
at  Fiesole,  110  ; Sandro 
Botticelli,  110 — 133  ; an 
idyll,  111 ; “ Who  is 
she?”  112;  “a  por- 
trait ! ” 112  ; “ Venus 
de’  Medici,”  113 ; cult 
of  “La  Simonetta ,”  114 
— 132 ; The  ‘ 4 Prima- 
vera”115)“BelGiulio ,” 


Vespucci — cont. 

„ Simonetta  (Cattanei) — 
cont. 

117 ; a perfect  model, 
117  — 118 ; Giuliano’s 
Giostra,  119  — 123  ; 
poetic  fantasy,  123 ; 
Simonetta  barren,  124; 
a faithful  wife,  125 ; 
sickness,  125  ; death, 
127;  Lorenzo’s  “ Star,” 
128  ; a painter’s  grief, 
128 ; Giuliano’s  desola- 
tion, 128 — 131 ; Marco’s 
sorrow,  128  — 131 ; 
Poliziano’s  epitaph,  129 ; 
a stately  burial,  130 ; 
“ like  Carrara  marble,” 
130  ; “ Selve  d’ Amove,” 
132 ; Giuliano’s  child  (?), 
132 ; “ The  Star  of 
Genoa,”  XVII.,  108; 
“The  Sun  of  Florence,” 
133,  108 

,,  Amerigo,  103,  104 

,,  Caterina  (Benci),  104, 

133 

,,  Costanza  (Capponi),  133 

,,  Giovanni,  103 

, , Guidantonio,  164 

,,  Giuliano,  103 

,,  Marco  (i),  Fvate,  104 

„ Marco  (2),  XVII.,  102— 

109,  112,  113,  118—125, 
131,  133 

„ Piero,  102—107,  126,  133 

,,  Simone,  103,  104 

Vieri.  Family  of,  238 
Villas  : — 

Baronecelli,  261 ; Cafaggiuolo,  64, 
65,  68,  86,  88,  108,  261,  262, 
285;  Careggi,  XV.,  32,  68, 
70,  73,  86,  87,  91,  92,  108,  109, 
143,  247  ; Casino  de’  Medici, 
247  ; Cerreto  Guidi,  262  ; 
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Villas — cont. 

Chiasso-Macerelli,  XVII.,  153 ; 
Del  Castello,  114,  260  ; Fiesole, 
32,  86,  108, 110—114,  115,  117, 
120  ; Pandolfini,  XVIII.,  157  ; 
Piombino,  125,  126  ; Poggio  a 
Caiano,  86,  124,  246,  226,  281, 
284  ; Pratolino,  255,  259,  261, 
264,  265,  278  ; della  Tana,  261 ; 
Tornabuoni,  56,  157 
Viliam,  Giorgio,  10,  18,  222 
,,  Mariotto,  222 
,,  Piero,  222 

,,  Tommasina.  See  Gherar- 
dini 

Vinci,  Caterina,  226 
,,  Leonardo  da,  XV.,  XIX., 
217,  225—233 
,,  Lnca,  226 
,,  Piero,  226 
Virago,  118,  175,  181 
Visconti.  Family  of,  52,  101 


W. 


“White  Companies,”  175 
Windfall.  A,  25 
Women  : — 

„ Accomplished,  50,  54,  55, 
57,  63,  84,  124,  144,  160, 
221,  278,  279 

,,  Broken-hearted,  91, 195 
,,  Boudoirs  of,  85 
,,  Childless,  39,  130 

„ Chit-chat,  189—192,  197— 

199,  200,  207—218 
„ City  of  fair,  165 
,,  Diplomatic,  56,  69  — 73, 
82,  202 

,,  Fascinating,  141,  251,  252 
,,  Favourite  saint  of,  117 
„ Ideal,  22,  96,  113,  160 
r.w. 


Women—  cont. 

,,  Influences  of,  49,  57,  82, 
89,  93,  160,  182 

,,  Inspirers  of  poets,  12,  85, 
124,  132 

,,  Letter-writers,  169 
,,  Love  of  children,  88 
,,  “ not  a mere  woman,”  31 

,,  Occupations  of  gentle-,  20, 
26,  27,  30,  54,  87,  124, 
149,  183 

,,  require  a stick ! ” 207 
,,  “ Stronger  than,”  133 

,,  “the  New  Woman,”  3,  30 

Writers  {Litter ati) : — 

Alighieri.  Durante.  See  Dante 
Bardi.  Pandolfo  de’,  253 
Becchi.  Gentile, — Bishop  of 
Arezzo,  62,  64,  72 
Bisticci.  Vespasiano  da,  170, 
186 

Boccaccio.  Giovanni,  11,  41, 
61,  63 

Borghini.  Vincentio,  265 
Bruni.  Leonardo,  20 
Camp  an  i.  Giovanni 
Antonio,  62 
Compagni.  Dino,  201 
Dati.  Leonardo,  178 
Del  Pozzo.  Cassiano,  233 
Ficino.  Marsilio,  64,  68,  85, 
86 

Fiesolano.  Lotto,  172 
Filelpo.  Marco,  85 
Gualterotti.  Raffaele,  273 
Landino.  Cristofero,  63,  64, 
68,  85,  86 

Landuci.  Luca,  162 
Machiavelli.  Niccolo,  70, 

72,  90,  93,  145,  245,  277 
Manetti.  Gianozzo,  175 
Mazzei.  Lapo,  174 
Mirandola.  Pico  della,  61, 
85 

Montaigne.  Michael,  278 
Y 
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Writers — cont. 

Pandolfini.  Agnolo,  55 
Poliziano.  Agnolo,  110 
Pulchi.  Luigi,  85 
Strozzi.  Lorenzo,  179 
Vasari.  Giorgio,  116,  216, 
217,  230 


Writers — coni. 

Villani.  Giorgio,  10,  18,  222 


Z. 

Zazzera “ La , 148 
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